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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction: Research Questions and Methodology 


14 Research Questions 


This study discusses two modern Chinese thinkers, Thomé H. Fang 7; RÆ 
(Fang Dongmei, 1899-1977) and Tang Junyi E£% (1909-1978), who sought 
to appropriate aspects of the medieval Chinese Buddhist school of Huayan 
Em to develop a response to the challenges posed by 'scientism' (Chi. kexue 
zhuyi F} + 3&), an issue widely discussed in twentieth-century China. As the 
thinkers who are often categorised as the members of “Contemporary Neo- 
Confucianism’ (Chi. dangdai xin rujia SHIA 2x). their Confucian ideas 
have been the focus of studies about them. However, the contribution made 


Tel 


to their thought by Huayan Buddhist ideas and methods has rarely been stud- 
ied. In fact, Fang's and Tang's potential appropriations of Huayan thought 
help constitute a phenomenon found among many contemporary Chinese 
thinkers, which is to 'go back to the origin and develop new elements' (Chi. 
fanben kaixin SABA)? I shall address three related research questions in 
this study, helping critically to discuss this issue: first, why 'scientism' became 


a problem in twentieth-century China; second, why Chinese thinkers at that 
time inclined to go back to ancient Chinese thought to develop their ideas; 
and third, why Fang and Tang appropriated Huayan thought in particular to 
develop the response to ‘scientism’. 

Although how modern Confucian thinkers appropriated Buddhist ideas to 
develop their thought has been well studied in recent years, the foci of study 
have been Liang Shuming 32,83 (1893-1988), Xiong Shili 8&-1-77 (1885-1968) 


£p 


and Mou Zongsan ££2x— (1909-1995)? In a talk commemorating the first 


1 I will further discuss this term in the following section. 


2 Ambrose Y. C. King (Jin Yaoji) 4i, ‘Cong xiandaihua guandian kan xin rujia 
PERA CRRA fee, in Zhongguo luntan AAA vol. 15, no. 1 (1982): 28-32; Lin 
Chen-kuo (Lin Zhenguo) #*$H[EW, Kongxing yu xiandaixing ZE MEET (RV E (Taipei: Lixu 
wenhua 17.4% X [D, 1999), pp. 72-84; Yu Ying-shih (Yu Yingshi) HERF, "Tang Junyi xian- 
shengxiangming FA RT HE (BEM, in Zhongguo zhexueyu wenhua no. 5 ‘liujing zhuwo' haishi 
‘wo zhu liujing' KASESE : SSF — KER GEO REKK (Guilin: 


LA 


Guangxi shifan daxue chubanshe JV&Biis A EE ANE, 2009), p. 1. However, I stress that 


the practice of fanben kaixin was not exclusive to Fang and Tang but a common intellectual 
tendency at their time. 
3 For details, see Chapter 2. 
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anniversary of Tang's death, Lao Sze-kwang 255856 (Lao Siguang, 1927-2012) 
said that Tang's philosophical method is actually Huayan's idea of 'All is One, 
One is All;+ though Tang has commonly been considered a Hegelian idealist® 
and a loyal Confucian thinker.® Since then, the view that Tang was influenced 
by Huayan thought appears to have been increasingly accepted in Chinese 
academia," although detailed studies on the topic are rarely seen. In 2009, 
Lao raised this issue again in a conference, recounting that once in a private 
conversation with Tang, he was asked by the latter whether it is possible to 
explain Confucianism using Huayan thought.? Lao's recollection reminds us 
that Huayan thought may play an important role in Tang's thought. 

In fact, Tang's probable appropriation of Huayan thought is not exceptional 
among thinkers in his time, as Thomé H. Fang also makes much of this Buddhist 
tradition. Regardless of the controversy over his identity as a 'pure' Confucian 
thinker? the huge effort Fang paid in interpretating Huayan thought is unusual 
among his contemporaries, even compared with Ma Yifu E —77. (1883-1967), 
who is famous for using Huayan ideas to explain Confucian canons such as 
Xiao jing #% (Classic of Filial Piety). Together, Fang and Tang and the other 
above-mentioned Confucian thinkers helped create ‘one of the great moments 


4 Lao Sze-kwang (Lao Siguang) 25 Œ, Siguang renwu lunji WHEA Vas (Hong Kong: 


Chinese University Press, 2001), pp. 81-89. 

5 S.J. O. Brière, Fifty Years of Chinese Philosophy 1898-1950 (London: George Allen & Unwin ltd., 
1956), p. 75; Nicholas Bunnin, ‘Tang Junyi (T'ang Chun-i); in Stuart Brown, Diane Collinson 
and Robert Wilkinson ed., Biographical Dictionary of Twentieth-century Philosophers 
(London: Routledge, 1996), p. 768. 

6 As Frederick]. Streng argues, Tang was the spokesman of Confucianism in the twentieth cen- 
tury, much as Paul Tillich and Keiji Nishitani were spokesmen, respectively, of Christianity 
and Buddhism. See his Understanding Religious Life (California: Wadsworth, 1985), 
pp. 257-263. 

7 Ina private conversation, Kwan Tze-wan [é]-#-, professor of the Philosophy Department 


of the Chinese University of Hong Kong, says that Huayan's influence on Tang is ‘obvious’. 
However, he does not explain further. For a similar interpretation, see William Yau-nang 
Ng, Tang Chun-i's Idea of Transcendence: with special reference to his Life, Existence, and the 
Horizon of Mind-Heart (unpublished PhD thesis, University of Toronto, 1996), p. 194. 

8 Lao Sze-kwang, ‘Cong Tang Junyi zhongguo zhexue de quxiang kan zhongguo zhexue de weilai 
f EGER FB SA SUERTE: PB at AAR, in Zhongguo zhexue yu wenhua no. 8 Tang 
Junyi yu zhongguo zhexue yanjiu FARERNE : SWAP UH TP ESTA 
(Guilin: Guangxi shifan daxue chubanshe PE HRK e HAMEL, 2010), pp. 15-26. 

9 Infact, as I will discuss in Chapter 2, it is difficult to find a ‘pure’ Confucian thinker in modern 


fen 


fen 


jen 


China because most of the so-called Confucian thinkers were, to varying degrees, influenced 
by Western philosophy and Buddhist thought. For the case of Fang, see the discussion in 
Chapter 3. 
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in world intellectual history;? which was to use non-Confucian ideas to 
develop new theories to meet current needs, a principal characteristic of 
fanben kaixin. Buddhist ideas, among various non-Confucian traditions, play a 
particularly important role here.!! 

Amongst the modern Chinese thinkers who employed Buddhist ideas to 
develop their theories, there are several reasons to study Fang and Tang in 
particular. First, serious studies about Fang and Tang are few compared with 
their contemporaries, despite the great reputation they enjoyed in the field 
of Chinese philosophy. As a thinker who consciously wrote in English, Fang 
enjoyed an international reputation as illustrated in the admiration of D. T. 
Suzuki (1870-1966), Friedrich Hayek (1899-1992), Charles Moore (1901-1967), 
Chan Wing-tsit (1901-1994) and Lewis E. Hahn (1908-2004).? His English 
book Chinese Philosophy: Its Spirit and Its Development is considered more 
philosophical than such classics as Chan Wing-tsit's A Source Book in Chinese 
Philosophy, Fung Yu-lan's $A ik) (Feng Youlan, 1895-1990) A Short History 
of Chinese Philosophy and H. G. Greel's (1905-1994) Chinese Thought from 
Confucius to Mao Tsé-tung, that it would be a ‘worthy addition to any philo- 
sophical library’! Probably the first person who taught Chinese philosophy 
in Hong Kong,” where Chinese thought could be discussed freely in the mid- 
twentieth century,” Tang is even considered the most remarkable Confucian 


thinker since Zhu Xi RÆ (1130-1200) and Wang Yangming -E [58H (14721529). 


10 Thomas A. Metzger, Escape from Predicament: Neo-Confucianism and China's Evolving 
Political Culture (New York: Columbia University Press, 1977), p. 9. 

11 Tu Wei-ming, Way, Learning and Politics: Essays on the Confucian Intellectual (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1993), pp. 141-159. 

12 Charles Moore, for instance, considered that Fang was the greatest philosopher of China. 
Lewis E. Hahn also said that 'any one who has exchanged just a few words with Thomé 
Fang will recognize him as a great scholar, no matter how much or how little he has pub- 
lished!’ For the above comments, see Thomé H. Fang, Chinese Philosophy: Its Spirit and 
Its Development (Taipei: Linking Publishing ltd., 1986), pp. 529—530. For comments from 


the other figures, see Feng Huxiang /SJE¢# ed., Fang Dongmei xiansheng de zhexue 


dianxing FRR S25CE AV HAY (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju GE ERE, 
2007), pp. II-III. 


13 Sandra A. Wawrytko, ‘Book Review: Chinese Philosophy: Its Spirit and Its Development by 
Thomé H. Fang, Philosophy East and West vol. 36, no. 1 (1986): 72—74. 


14 Yu Ying-shih, ‘Tang Junyi xiansheng tongxiang jiemu yishi zhici BEE 
$e (RAGE ELLERY, in Zhongguo zhexue yu wenhua no. 6 Jianbo wenxian yu xinqishi 
ch EPTERBER YE: SSTNUR—f ES SCRE (Guilin: Guangxi shifan daxue chu- 


banshe JEEVGBISQ A ER HH AKEL, 2009), p. 1. 
15 Zhang Peijie Ef: fT, Fenbi shengya ershi nian My E4 JE— HF (Hong Kong: New Asia 


College, 1970), pp. 50—60. 
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His Shengming cunzai yu xinling jingjie ^E. tz XE ER C BERR (The Existence of 
Life and Horizons of Mind) was viewed as comparable to Plato's Republic, Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason, Heidegger's Being and Time and Whitehead's Process 
and Reality. Due to his contribution to contemporary Chinese thought, Tang 
was described by Mou Zongsan as a 'giant in the universe of cultural conscious- 


ness’ (Chi. wenhua yishi yuzhou de juren XALAR F HAY EA), similar to Isaac 
Newton (1643-1727) and Albert Einstein (1879-1955) as giants in the field of sci- 


ence, and to Plato (424 BC-347 BC) and Immanuel Kant (1724-1804) as giants in 
the field of philosophy." As Li Runsheng ZEj^E. (1936—), a student of Tang and 
a leading Buddhist scholar in the Chinese academy,'® notes, though Tang was 
widely considered a Confucian thinker, his scholarship in Buddhist thought 
is comparable to that of an expert in the field.!? Astonishingly, not only are 


Fang's and Tang's appropriations of Buddhist ideas rarely studied?? but even 
their own theories are seldom critically discussed, a phenomenon certainly 
worthy of closer attention.?! 


16 Joseph Wu, ‘Contemporary Philosophers Outside the Mainland’, in Donald H. Bishop ed., 
Chinese Thought: An Introduction (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1985), pp. 422-440. 


17 Mou Zongsan, Daode de lixiang zhuyi 35 (SIT JFg TH FF (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 
2000), pp. 263-273. 

18 Chiu King Pong (Zhao Jingbang) j8Í5X[, ‘Weishi zai Xianggang de chuancheng 
ERRE HEA (ER, Zhongguo wen zhe yanjiu tongxun VER SCPTUTAZCISS vol. 24, 

no. 2 (2014): 37-48. 

19 Li Runsheng, ‘Tang, Mou ershi dui chanxue kaixian de chuli shuyi [E ^ Ep 

TEES BEES EE DIC SR" Xinya xuebao Yi G3 5838 vol. 28 (2010): 67-87. 

20 Although Cheng Hsueh-li points out that both Fang and Tang considered Huayan 'the 


highest and accurate thought of Buddhism, he fails to explain why they considered 
this to be so. See his ‘Phenomenology and T'ien-t'ai and Hua-yen Buddhism, Analecta 
Husserliana vol. KVII (1984): 215-227. 

21 There could be numerous reasons behind this phenomenon. That their writing styles 
are difficult to understand is one of them. For this view, see Liu Shu-hsien, Essentials 
of Contemporary Neo-Confucian Philosophy (Westport: Praeger, 2003), pp. 73-88; Ng 
Yu-kwan (Wu Rujun) $5, Dangdai xin ruxue de shenceng fansi yu duihua quan- 
shi UE (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 2009), 


pp. 407-408. The huge influence of Mou Zongsan in the camp of 'Contemporary 
Neo-Confucianism, likened to ‘a crane standing out among chickens’ (Chi. heli jiqun 


KB 17 REESE) by some scholars, is perhaps another reason preventing academia from study- 


ing Fang and Tang, as Fang is not considered a ‘mainstream’ Confucian thinker and Tang 
is only a secondary figure behind Mou. For the above comment on Mou, see Jason Clower, 
The Unlikely Buddhologist: Tiantai Buddhism in Mou Zongsan's New Confucianism (Leiden: 
Brill, 2010), p. 9. For further discussion of this point, see Li Tu (Li Du) 227, ‘Tang Junyi 
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In fact, there is a close relationship between Thomé H. Fang and Tang 
Junyi, though this point is largely overlooked in academia. When Tang com- 
pleted his undergraduate degree in the 1920s, Fang was one of his teachers 
and both of them seem to consider this teacher-student relationship lifetime. 
Once, chatting with an anonymous Western scholar in the 1960s, Tang said, 
in English, ‘Fang is my teacher’. The scholar wondered if Tang had said, ‘Fang 
was my teacher' but Tang emphasized that even though a long time may have 
passed, in the Chinese tradition, the relationship between a teacher and a stu- 
dent continues.?? Fang also appointed Tang as one of the people to manage 
his personal effects and unpublished manuscripts after his death.?? Instead of 
the relationship between Fang and Tang, however, it is the so-called teacher- 
student relationship between Xiong Shili and Tang Junyi that academia tends 
to discuss. Although I agree that Xiong cannot be neglected when discussing 
the thought of Tang, in my view, the relationship between Fang and Tang may 
be more important to our understanding of the thought of the latter.?^ Since 
this study appears to be the first attempt in academia to put these two thinkers 
together, reviewing their appropriations of Huayan thought and the relation- 
ship between their own ideas, I argue that, in terms of both quantity and qual- 
ity, this study helps deepen the research on Fang and Tang. 

Second, both Fang's and Tang's appropriations of Huayan thought play an 
unusual role in Huayan studies in twentieth-century China and are valuable to 
modern Chinese Buddhist study. As a medieval Buddhist school which mainly 


prevailed in the Tang FF Dynasty (618—907), the Huayan School has been incon- 
sistently regarded in Chinese history. Although there was a 'Huayan University' 
J ES (1858-1917), 
its method of study was criticized as ‘old-fashioned’. In other words, it has not 


established in Shanghai in the early 1910s by the monk Yuexia 


‘contributed much to the philosophical current in contemporary Buddhism'26 
In fact, philological study alone cannot make Huayan thought live, a modern 


xiansheng yu Taiwan ruxue [EE /c^E BLOSS SER, Zhexue yu wenhua HEHA 
vol. 24, no. 8 (1997): 710-724. 
22 Yang Zuhan ETE, 'Yonghuai Tang Junyi xiansheng KAREA TE, 


Ty 


in Tang 


Junyi quanji vol. 30 Jinian ji EFE vol. 30 (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuji, 1991), 


PP. 517-522. 
23 Feng Huxiang ed., Fang Dongmei xiansheng de zhexue dianxing, note 12, pp. 1-4. 


24 For details, see section 4.2. 

25 Fafang 755, Weishi shiguan ji qi zhexue tik CR =: (Taipei: Tianhua chuban 
RHE 1978), p. 6. 

26 Chan Wing-tsit, Religious Trends in Modern China (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953), p. 104. 
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interpretation of the thought is required.?? In Haichaoyin 75$, a famous 
Buddhist journal primarily edited by the influential monk Taixu Kf (1890— 
1947) in the early twentieth century, for example, modern issues such as 
'scientism' have been discussed amongst many Chinese Buddhists.? In my 
view, both Fang's and Tang's appropriations of Huayan thought are a modern 
interpretation of the thought that makes this Buddhist tradition more respon- 
sive to the issues of their times, similar to what their Buddhist counterparts as 
set out in Haichaoyin achieved during the same period. It explains why their 
appropriations of Huayan thought should not be ignored. 

Third, 'scientism' has long been and still is a problem facing China and there- 
fore, Fang's and Tang's responses to it are worth further consideration. As I will 
suggest in Chapter 2, many Chinese intellectuals in the last century considered 
'scientism' a threat to Chinese traditions, as 'scientism' appeared to negate the 
value of Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism. In fact, there was a ‘polemic 
on science and metaphysics’ (Chi. ke xuan dazhan F|Z; 8X) about 'scientism' 
in early twentieth-century China, discussing the relevance of science in many 
aspects of human life. Instead of coming to an end, debate about and prob- 
lems indicated by 'scientism' continue in present-day China, as 'scientism' is a 
main characteristic of Marxism-Leninism, the leading ideology of the Chinese 
Government.?? In this sense, Fang's and Tang's thought can be regarded as a 
Chinese way of dealing with the issue of modernity. 


Fourth, the cases of Fang and Tang inevitably raise a live issue in current 
Chinese philosophical study, which is the development of 'Chinese hermeneu- 
tics’, an issue about interpreting ancient Chinese texts from a modern perspec- 
tive. As the Huayan thought Fang and Tang discussed is restricted to that of the 


27 Deng Keming prift, Huayan sixiang zhi xin yu fajie HERE AE CERTE. (Taipei: 
Wenjin 37, 1997), pp. 169-170. 


28 Since Taixu suggested most of his ideas about the reform of Buddhism in Haichaoyin, 


fla 


the journal enjoys a great reputation in modern Chinese Buddhism. For more discussion 


about the influence of the journal, see Wang Senfu EZRFH, ‘Haichaoyin yu Taixu fashi 
CA) EEEH, Pumen xuebao 3f P1538 vol. 49 (Jan 2009): 211-212. 
29 H. Lyman Miller, Science and Dissent in Post-Mao China: The Politics of Knowledge 


(Seattle and London: University of Washington Press, 1996), pp. 4-12; Ouyang Guangwei, 
‘Scientism, Technocracy, and Morality in China’, Journal of Chinese Philosophy vol. 30, 
no. 2 (2003): 177-193, Richard G. Olson, Science and Scientism in Nineteenth-Century 
Europe (Urbana and Chicago: University of Illinois Press, 2008), pp. 302-303; Jennifer 
Oldstone-Moore, 'Scientism and Modern Confucianism’, in Kenneth J. Hammond and 
Jeffrey L. Richey ed., The Sage Returns: Confucian Revival in Contemporary China (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 2015), pp. 39-63. 
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medieval period, there is a huge historical gap facing their modern appropria- 
tions of it. The ultimate concerns, approaches and even languages of Huayan's 
patriarchs and Fang and Tang are so different that it is important to stress that 
the latter certainly interpreted Huayan thought from their own perspectives. 
In this sense, I argue that Fang and Tang are significant to the discussion of 
‘Chinese hermeneutics’, though very few studies pay attention to this. 

To sum up, this study will contribute to the discussion of modern Chinese 
thought in general and to both Fang's and Tang's thought in particular. All such 
issues as the historical context facing Fang and Tang, the characterisitcs of 
‘scientism’, the key concepts of classical Huayan thought, and the current dis- 
cussion of ‘Chinese hermeneutics’ will be covered in Chapter 2. By now I turn to 
discuss the methodology I use in this study and how it helps shape my findings. 


1.2 Methodology 


Throughout this study, I will mainly employ textual and conceptual analyses, 
which help construct the historical context in which Fang and Tang wrote and 
indicate the characteristics of their appropriations of Huayan thought.?? In my 
view, many misunderstandings of Fang and Tang are due to incomplete read- 
ings of their original works. On the one hand, some scholars focus on their 
theories and pay little attention to the historical context in which they were 
writing. As a result, the discussion tends to be purely theoretical but not respon- 
sive to their real-life situations. As I will discuss later, their appropriations of 
Huayan thought relate to their belief that this Buddhist tradition helped them 
solve the intellectual challenges they faced.?! To a large extent, their appro- 
priations of Huayan thought have had impact on these issues. Since works in 
an autobiographical style usually reveal the intentions of the authors and the 


30 Forthis methodology, I refer to Eske Mollgaard, ‘Eclipse of Reading: On the “Philosophical 
Turn” in American Sinology’, Dao: A Journal of Comparative Philosophy vol. 4, no. 2 (2005): 
321-340; Chad Hansen, ‘Reading with Understanding: Interpretive method in Chinese 
Philosophy; Dao: A Journal of Comparative Philosophy vol. 4, no. 2 (2005): 341-346; Roger 
T. Ames, ‘Getting Past the Eclipse of Philosophy in World Sinology: A Response to Eske 
Mollgaard’, Dao: A Journal of Comparative Philosophy vol. 4, no. 2 (2005): 347-352; Shun 
Kwong-loi, ‘Studying Confucian and Comparative Ethics: Methodological Reflections; 
Journal of Chinese Philosophy vol. 36, no. 3 (2009): 455-478. 

31  LinChen-kuo, Kongxing yu xiandaixing, note 2, p. 69. 
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socio-cultural situations facing them,?? I focus not only on their philosophi- 
cal works but also on their autobiographical writings. All of these, together 
with other studies about the intellectual environment in early twentieth- 
century China, constitute the historical context that I will discuss in Chapter 2. 
On the other hand, some scholars tend to discuss Fang's and Tang's lives but 
ignore the relationships between their lives and theories. These kinds of study 
miss the point that both their roles as thinkers make them significant in the 
field of Chinese philosophy. The stories related to their lives are only supple- 
mentary to our understanding of their thought but they cannot be regarded 
as a replacement for their theories. In consideration of the limitations of the 
studies as mentioned above, all Fang's and Tang's published works will be 
reviewed thoroughly in this study though some will be examined more criti- 
cally in detail. 

However, as this study is to examine the relationships of different forms of 
thought, conceptual analysis is necessary and it will therefore be employed 
throughout the study. By doing this I will be in a better position to assess the 
characteristics, strengths and limitations of Fang's and Tang's appropriations 
of Huayan thought. Furthermore, I shall show why it was that some aspects of 
Huayan thought were appropriated by them, whilst other aspects of it were 
ignored. In a sense, this helps explain why some intellectual traditions 
were not favoured in their own thought. In addition to employing conceptual 
analysis in reading Fang's and Tang’s works, I also use the concepts of ‘ti’ && and 


‘yong’ FH, two traditional Chinese terms which play essential roles in almost all 
of the modern Chinese thought,?? to discuss the historical context facing Fang 
and Tang, and the characteristics of their appropriations of Huayan thought. 
As I argue in the study, their tasks were to re-define the meaning of the 't and 
‘yong’ of Chinese culture, including that of Confucianism. Since the concepts 
are closely related to the content of Chapter 2, I will continue the discussion 
of them there. 

In brief, while textual analysis helps provide the necessary foundation 
for this study, conceptual analysis is needed to probe deeply and provide evi- 
dence for the comments I make about their works. However, in consideration 


32 Wu Pei-yi, The Confucian's Progress: Autobiographical Writings in Traditional China 
(New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1990), p. 42; Lin Chen-kuo, Bianzheng de xinglu 
ys HY {Tic (Taipei: Lixu wenhua, 2002), pp. 16-22. 

33 Yang Rubin fn, ‘Jinxiandai rujia sixiangshi shang de tiyonglun IRRI 


ZEHE KAISHA, in Chen Rongkai [2854 ed., Tianrenzhiji yu renqinzhibian: 
bijiao yu duoyuan de guandian KAZ RELA ZF : CORRES TCA (Hong 
Kong: New Asia College, 2001), pp. 195-226. 
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of the large corpus of texts relating to Fang and Tang, it is necessary to define 
the scope of the study in order to be able to have a sustained discussion. 
Fang's and Tang's ideas are so extensive that many intellectual traditions of 
the West, China and even India are covered in their works. In this study, I will 
focus on their most important writings, though others will also be discussed 
when necessary. For Fang, his last work Chinese Philosophy: Its Spirit and Its 
Development? is important as it shows his general view on different Chinese 
intellectual traditions and reveals the characteristics of his idea of 'compre- 
hensive harmony’. However, his ideas on Huayan are mainly found in the two 
volumes of Huayanzong zhexue mami (The Huayan Philosophy).35 All 


these works will be reviewed thoroughly in Chapter 3 where I will discuss 
Fang's interpretation of Huayan thought. 

Tang stated explicitly that some of his books are representative of his 
thought, such as his early works Rensheng zhi tiyan \ ^: 7 Haifa (The Experience 
of Life), Daode ziwo zhi jianli 3 (8 S 3X 7 IL (The Formation of Moral Self ),9 
Xin wu yu rensheng HEA Æ (Minds, Material and Líife),38 Renwen jingshen 
zhi chongjian ^ SCIT Z BLE (The Reconstruction of Humanistic Spirit)?? and 
his final work Shengming cunzai yu xinling jingjie.^? In his own words, Tang 


considered that the early works mentioned above cover such vital topics as 
the characteristics of Mind (Chi. Xin ù>) and the value of human beings, while 
his final work is a further response to these issues.*! Although Shengming cun- 
zai yu xinling jingjie covers some of Tang's ideas on Buddhism, his comments 
on Huayan are mainly discussed in Zhongguo zhexue yuanlun. Yuanxing pian 


p" 


By Sea - EMER (The Original Discourse on Chinese Philosophy— 


LAA 


Original Nature)*? and the third volume of Zhongguo zhexue yuanlun. Yuandao 


34 Thomé H. Fang, Chinese Philosophy: Its Spirit and Its Development, note 12. For translated 
version, see George C. H. Sun (Sun Zhixin) 14/8 2 trans., Zhongguo zhexue jingshen ji qi 
fazhan “Pe et Sah ke LSS vol. 1 (Taipei: Liming wenhua 2845 Sr (E, 2005). This 
translated version is considered authoritative as Sun is the person who was asked to trans- 


late the work by Fang. Ibid., pp. 21-22. For another translated version, see Kuang Zhao 


EE$I|, Zhongguo zhexue jingshen ji qi fazhan (Zhengzhou: Zhongzhou guji chubanshe 
CPN TS AB CUAKEL, 2009). 
35 Fang, Huayanzong zhexue (2 vols. Taipei: Liming wenhua, 1992). 


36 Tang, Rensheng zhi tiyan (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 2000). 


H 


Er 


37 Tang, Daode ziwo zhi jianli (Hong Kong: Rensheng chubanshe A Æ HH FE, 1963). 


38 Tang, Xin wu yu rensheng (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 2002). 


39 Tang, Renwen jingshen zhi chongjian (Hong Kong: Xinya yanjiusuo 39r Et 2C HIT, 1974). 


40 Tang, Shengming cunzai yu xinling jingjie (2 vols. Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 1986). 
41 Tang, Shengming cunzai yu xinling jingjie vol. 1, Ibid., pp. 3-7. 
42 Tang, Zhongguo zhexue yuanlun. Yuanxing pian (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 1991). 
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pian Pps SER m - fs (The Original Discourse on Chinese Philosophy— 
Original Way).^? All these works will be further reviewed in Chapter 4 where I 
will discuss Tang's interpretation of Huayan. 

Since this study is about Fang's and Tang's appropriations of Huayan thought 
but not a study of Huayan thought itself, the discussion of this Buddhist tradi- 
tion will be mainly restricted to the scope of their interpretation of it. In con- 
sideration of this point, I will discuss the Huayan thought in the Tang Dynasty, 
as Fang and Tang only paid attention to the thought in this period. 

All of the key concepts relevant to the thought of Fang, Tang and their use of 
Huayan will be discussed in the respective chapters below. However, two con- 
cepts need more clarification here, which are 'zhexue' 4 or ‘philosophy’ and 
'dangdai xin rujia’ or ‘Contemporary Neo-Confucianism' As I will discuss in 
the following chapters, both Fang and Tang considered their thought 'philoso- 
phy' and this word will appear very often throughout this study. However, Lao 
Sze-kwang reminds us that the characteristic of ‘philosophy’ in the Chinese 
tradition is somewhat different from that in the West, as the former mainly 
aims at achieving 'self-transformation' and ‘transformation of the world'^* 
In his view, the meaning of ‘philosophy’ in China is closer to that of ‘religion’ in 
the West.” Fang's and Tang's employments of the word obviously follow this 
suggestion of Lao. 

The term 'Contemporary Neo-Confucianism' is crucial in almost all of the 


modern Chinese philosophical studies. The term ‘xin rujia’ iff or Neo- 
Confucianism was probably first suggested in Fung Yu-lan's Zhongguo zhexue 


43 Tang, Zhongguo zhexue yuanlun. Yuandao pian vol. 3 (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 
1991). 

44 Lao Sze-kwang, ‘On Understanding Chinese Philosophy: An Inquiry and a Proposal, in 
Robert E. Allinson ed., Understanding the Chinese Mind: The Philosophical Roots (Hong 
Kong: Oxford University Press, 1989), pp. 265-293. Wilmon Henry Sheldon also shares 
similar view. See his ‘Main Contrasts Between Eastern and Western Philosophy; in Charles 
A. Moore ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), pp. 288-297. 


45 Lao Sze-kwang, Xujing yu xiwang: lun dangdai zhexue yu wenhua JigBiEu 
TZ: RESI CETEREH (Hong Kong: Chinese University Press, 2003), pp. 149-150. 
However, I stress that there are exceptional cases. The School of Names 44 in the 


Warring States period KE (4038C—221BC) of China, for instance, focused on 


the issue of logic as well as the relationship between names and actuality, while 'self- 
transformation’ and ‘transformation of the world’ were not its concern. In this sense, Lao's 
idea is not totally correct though it fits the cases of Fang and Tang, which I will explore in 
the following chapters. For more discussion about using ‘philosophy’ to describe Chinese 
thought, see Kim Young-oak, The Philosophy of Wang Fu-Chih (1619-1692) (Unpublished 
PhD thesis, Harvard University, 1982), pp. 4-22. 
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shi PEGS (A History of Chinese Philosophy) published in 1934, in which 
he used the term to refer to the Confucianism of the Song R (960-1279) and 
Ming HH (1368-1644) dynasties. After Fung's book was translated from Chinese 
into English by Derk Bodde in 1937, the term ‘Neo-Confucianism’ became 


better known in academia.*¢ In order to distinguish the thought of modern 
thinkers from those in the dynasties, 'Contemporary' is usually added to the 
former, signifying modern thought.^? Most studies consider that the appear- 
ance of the thought of ‘Contemporary Neo-Confucianism’ is traced back to 
Liang Shuming and Xiong Shili. However, its development is mainly the contri- 
bution of Tang Junyi, Mou Zongsan and Xu Fuguan ($:1&181 (1903-1982).48 

In fact, although the Chinese Nationalist Party or Kuomintang "PEW KE 


ended the civil conflicts amongst warlords in China and established a central 
government in 1928, the political difficulties facing the country did not change 
much. Domestically, there was a serious disagreement between the Nationalist 


NT 


Government and the Chinese Communist Party F 3:7 %. Externally, there 


was the threat of Japanese invasion. After the Second Sino-Japanese War 
(1937-1945) and the Nationalist-Communist Civil War (1945-1949), the Chinese 
Nationalist Party retreated to Taiwan and the People's Republic of China 
13€ A REE] run by the Communist Party was established in 1949, a turn- 
ing point for the country both politically and culturally. In order to escape the 


Communist Party, many scholars fled from mainland China to Hong Kong and 
Taiwan from the late 1940s. Facing the Party's total denial of Chinese culture, 
many exiled scholars considered it a life-and-death moment for the Chinese 
tradition. Hong Kong and Taiwan were therefore regarded as the last places to 
preserve the tradition.^? In Hong Kong, Qian Mu $€f2 (1895-1990), Tang Junyi 
and Zhang Pijie 7&4]; (1905-1970) established the New Asia College jjfruz 


E 


Al in 1949, arguing that it followed the private schooling tradition of the 


Lll 


46 John Makeham, ‘The Retrospective Creation of New Confucianism, in John Makeham 
ed., New Confucianism: A Critical Examination (New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 2003), 
pp. 25-53. However, some scholars argue that the term was first suggested by He Lin 


BÉ (1902-1992). See Jiang Guobao H4606 and Yu Bingyi RREA, Fang Dongmei si- 


xiang yanjiu 7j REBHA (Tianjin: Tianjin renmin chubanshe KEA REIRE 


2004), editor word, p. 1. 
47 Liu Shu-hsien, 'Contemporary Neo-Confucianism: Its Background, Varieties, Emergence, 
and Significance, Dao: A Journal of Comparative Philosophy vol. 2, no. 2 (2003): 213—233. 
48 Liu, ibid.; John H. Berthrong, Transformations of the Confucian Way (Colorado and Oxford: 
Westview Press, 1998), pp. 185-186; Tan Sor-hoon, ‘Modernizing Confucianism and “New 
Confucianism” ’, in Louie Kam ed., The Cambridge Companion to Modern Chinese Culture 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008), pp. 135-154. 


49 For Tang Junyi, Communist rule meant the end of Chinese culture. See his Riji Fist vol. 1 
(Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 1988), p. 39. 
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Song Dynasty.5° On the other hand, Xu Fuguan and Mou Zongsan taught 
Chinese philosophy in Tunghai University #77 in Taiwan in the 1950s. 


Both New Asia College and Tunghai University are considered centres of 
‘Contemporary Neo-Confucianism’ by some scholars.*! 

Two events helped establish the identity of ‘Contemporary Neo- 
Confucianism’ First, in 1958, ‘A Manifesto on [the] Reappraisal of Chinese 
Culture—Our Joint Understanding of the Sinological Study Relating to [the] 
World Cultural Outlook’ (Chi. Zhongguo wenhua yu shijie: women dui Zhongguo 
xueshu yanjiu ji Zhongguo wenhua yu shijie wenhua giantu zhi gongtong renshi 

E XC (EERTERE : RPA P EUER pte Be BSCE FES EA RZ A [8] 
REX), a declaration suggested by Carsun Chang 5& EJ] (Zhang Junmai, 1887- 
1969), drafted by Tang and jointly signed by Mou and Xu, was published.* In the 
Manifesto, the four thinkers argued that 'Heart-Mind and Nature' (Chi. Xinxing 
(ME) was the core spirit of Chinese thought and that Confucian orthodoxy 


pi 


was also based on it.?? These four thinkers, Tang, Mou and Xu in particular, 
are widely considered the representative figures in the camp of 'Contemporary 
Neo-Confucianism' Second, after the Cultural Revolution (1966-1976), the 


50 The original name of the college was ‘Yazhou wenshang WEIS. ‘New Asia’ is the 
name used since 1950. For the ideal and the history of New Asia College, see Qian Mu, 
Xinya yiduo Xi ES (Taipei: Dongda tushu Al, 1989); Grace Ai-ling Chou, 
Confucianism, Colonialism, and the Cold War: Chinese Cultural Education at Hong Kong's 


New Asia College (Leiden: Brill, 2012). 
51  TuWei-ming, Way, Learning and Politics: Essays on the Confucian Intellectual, note 11; Liu 
Shu-hsien (Liu Shuxian) £t, Ruxue de fuxing AHAS (Hong Kong: Tiandi tushu 
Kith [e] zs, 2007), p. 94. 
52 For the Manifesto, see Tang Junyi Shuo Zhonghua minzu zhi huaguo piaoling 
ae PSE ES RZ 4G 3IGE (Taipei: Sanmin shujupp — ECgR S, 2002), pp. 125-192. For the 
English version published in 1962, see Tang Junyi, Tang Junyi quanji FE EAL $8 vol. 19 


(Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 1991), pp. 492—562. 


53 The term in the Manifesto is Xinxing zhi xue’ (NEZ =, which is translated as ‘studies of 
heart-mind and nature' in most studies. See Mou Bo, Chinese Philosophy A-Z (Edinburgh: 
Edinburgh University Press, 2009), p. 38. In the English version of the Manifesto, however, 
the term is translated as the 'study of Moral Mind and Moral Reason: Since the English 
Manifesto was published before the death of the four thinkers, I argue that this trans- 
lation is endorsed by them. Interestingly this translation is seldom used in academia. 
To avoid disputation, I will follow the practice of most scholars, employing 'studies of 
heart-mind and nature' here temporarily. For the process of drafting and translating the 
Manifesto, see Huang Zhaoqiang =f JE, Xueshu yu jingshi: Tang Junyi de lishi zhexue ji 
qi zhongji guanhuai fly HAART: RFRA ESE SX Hea T€ (Taipei: Taiwan 
xuesheng shuju, 2010), pp. 490-495. 
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Chinese Government began to think of the relationship between moderniza- 
tion and traditional Chinese culture, which were observed to co-exist in some 
Chinese societies such as Hong Kong, Taiwan and Singapore.?^ A national 
project entitled ‘The Investigation of Contemporary Neo-Confucianism and 
the Trend of Thought’ (Chi. Xiandai xin rujia yu sichao yanjiu PASA RA ER 
Sie) was therefore established in 1986, aiming at examining the thought 
of ten twentieth-century pro-Confucianism thinkers: Liang Shuming, Xiong 
Shili, Carsun Chang, Fung Yu-lan, He Lin, Qian Mu, Thomé H. Fang, Tang Junyi, 
Mou Zongsan and Xu Fuguan.”? Since then, the term “Contemporary Neo- 


Confucianism' has been dominant in Chinese academia. 

Despite its prevalence, and unlike most other scholars, I will not use this 
term to describe the thought of Thomé H. Fang and Tang Junyi in this study 
because the term causes fierce controversy. First, even some thinkers listed as 
‘Contemporary Neo-Confucian' did not accept such identification. In fact, in 
the 1958 declaration, Qian Mu refused to sign since he argued that the declara- 
tion could lead to different ‘factions’ or ‘sects’ (Chi. menhu F4) in academia, 
a phenomenon he deplored throughout his life.55 Although Thomé H. Fang 
gave his opinion as the document was drafted," he did not sign it. As Yu Ying- 
shih argues in his famous article ‘Qian Mu yu xin rujia #8782437 (832 (Qian 
Mu and Neo-Confucianism), the meaning of the term “Contemporary Neo- 
Confucianism’ on the one hand, is so broad that it tends to include all think- 
ers who show sympathy for Confucianism. In this sense, the term becomes 


54 Benjamin A. Elman, ‘Confucianism and Modernization: A Reevaluation’, in Joseph P. L. 
Jiang ed., Confucianism and Modernization: A Symposium (Taipei: Freedom Council, 
1987), pp. 1-19; Tu Wei-ming, ‘Cultural China: The Periphery as the Center’, in Tu Wei-ming 
ed., The Living Tree: The Changing Meaning of Being Chinese Today (California: Stanford 
University Press, 1994), pp. 1-34. 

55 Fang Keli A5ET and Li Jinquan $H ed. Xiandai xin ruxue yanjiu lunji 
MA EmA (Beijing: Zhongguo shehuikexue chubanshe Ett ef 
ES CHE, 1989), pp. 1-13. In 1991, a similar project begun and Ma Yifu, Yu Ying-shih, Liu 


a 


Shu-hsien, Cheng chung-ying and Tu Weiming were added to the list. See John Makeham, 
Lost Soul: Confucianism in Contemporary Chinese Academic Discourse (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Asia Center, 2008), pp. 6-9. 


56 Qian Mu, Zhongguo xueshu sixiangshi luncong F REW E Him vol. 9 (Taipei: 
Sushulou wenjiao jijinhui lantai chubanshe 235 TRCEUEe HB, 2000), 
pp. 251-252. 

57 .QiangRixin; LH, ZhangJunmai yu ‘Zhongguo wenhua yu shijie' xuan yan—qi xiangfa 
jisugiu REMI T p EDSCÍEERIESRE AWE aOR Ehu xuezhi MOPAR 
vol. 40 (2008): 1-30. 
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meaningless. On the other hand, the meaning of it may be so narrow that 
it only refers to those who stress the study of 'Heart-Mind and Nature. The 
term, therefore, appears exclusively to refer to Xiong, Tang, Mou and Xu. Other 
thinkers outside this academic line, including Yu himself, cannot be included 
within it.58 

Second, the approaches to and conclusions aboutthe study of Confucianism 
in the figures as listed in the national project are so different that it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to classify them as part of the same group. Since there is little 
consensus about the definition of ‘Contemporary Neo-Confucianism’, the use 
of the term is seen as somewhat arbitrary? To some extent, the usage of the 
term becomes a political rather than an academic issue.®° Since the employ- 
ment of the term is so controversial, I will avoid using it to describe the thought 
of Fang and Tang in this study. 

In fact, there are two advantages to not using the term. The first is that Fang's 
and Tang's thought can be reviewed more objectively and comprehensively 
without any unnecessary preconceptions. Their interpretations and appro- 
priations of other intellectual traditions, including Huayan thought, therefore, 
will not be simply considered from a Confucian perspective.! 

Second, because, for some scholars, the term 'Contemporary Neo- 
Confucianism' means Xiong's academic line, it consolidates the image of 
the teacher-student relationship between Xiong and Tang but ignores the 


58 Yu Ying-shih, You ji fengchui shuishang lin: Qian Mu yu xiandai Zhongguo xueshu 
RSC EK Ef: EPEAT (CH BES fig (Taipei: Sanmin shuju, 1991), pp. 31-98. Li 
Zehou ZEjXJ& also shares this view, see his Shuo ruxue si qi a fis e VUR (Shanghai: 
Shanghai yiwen chubanshe _[- #2 CLARE, 2012), pp. m1—112. 


X 


], a popular figure introducing Confucianism via a television show in main- 


59  YuDan + 
land China, for example, is considered a (Contemporary Neo-Confucian' by some schol- 
ars. See Ronnie L. Littlejohn, Confucianism: An Introduction (London and New York: 
I. B. Tauris, 2011), pp. 177-186. However, Yu's understanding of Confucianism is highly 
debatable. 

60 It is said that the proprietary rights of mainland thinkers over the interpretation of 
Confucianism would be diminished if Fung Yu-lan and He Lin, who stayed in mainland 
after1949, were excluded from the list. See John Makeham, 'The Retrospective Creation of 
New Confucianism; note 46. 

61 Once in a private conversation with a former professor in the Philosophy Department, 
the Chinese University of Hong Kong, I was told that Fang and Tang simply viewed 
Huayan from a Confucian perspective. Therefore, their interpretations are not ‘objective’. 
For similar criticism, see Charles Wei-hsun Fu (Fu Weixun) (91228), Cong chuangzao de 
quanshixue dao dasheng foxue VERDERE EFRR PE (Taipei: Dongda tushu 

RAES, 1990), p. 346. In this study, I will prove this kind of view incomplete. 
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fact that Tang actually refused to be the private student of Xiong.®* As Tang 
himself admitted, he had established his own thought before meeting Kiong.5? 
In this sense, I argue that Xiong's influence on Tang may not be as great as many 
scholars think.64 In consideration of this, not using the term ‘Contemporary 
Neo-Confucianism is to be preferred. 

In order to answer the research questions of this study, I will work according 
to the following plan. In Chapter 2, I will discuss the necessary elements con- 
stituting the historical context in which Fang and Tang appropriated Huayan 
thought, including i.) the ideas of 't/ and ‘yong’, ii.) the Western challenge, 
'scientism' in particular, and Chinese responses from the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury onwards, iii.) examples of Chinese thinkers' appropriations of ideas other 
than Confucianism to develop their theories, and iv.) characteristics of clas- 
sical Huayan thought. I will also discuss 'Chinese hermeneutics, so that the 
cases of Fang and Tang can be included in the discussion in current academia. 
In Chapters 3 and 4, Fang's and Tang's own theories and their respective inter- 
pretations of Huayan thought will be addressed. All these chapters together 
will thus help answer the research questions, which I will discuss in detail 
in Chapter 5. In short, I consider that Fang appropriated Huayan's idea of 
‘harmony’ to support his own idea of ‘comprehensive harmony’ in response 
to the challenge of ‘scientism’, while Tang used the Huayan theory of doctri- 
nal classification to address the issue, though their appropriations of Huayan 
thought cannot be simply explained in one or two sentences. 

First, let us turn to a more detailed examination of the historical context 
facing their appropriations, which brings us to the discussion of Chapter 2. 


ys 


62 Tang, Nianpu; Zhushu nianbiao; Xianren zhushu Fh, «Eli texe; ^c Ault (Taipei: 
Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 1990), p. 42. 


63 Tang, Shengming cunzai yu xinling jingjie vol. 2, note 40, p. 480. 

64 Liu Shu-hsien’s saying that ‘he [Tang] acknowledged that it was through the influence of 
Hsiung Shih-li [Xiong Shili] that he could see the true insights in Chinese philosophy' is 
obviously contrary to Tang's own wishes. See Liu, "T'ang Chun-i (1909-1978), in Robert 
Audi ed., The Cambridge Dictionary of Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1999), p. 900. For scholarship stressing the relationship between Xiong and Tang, 


also see Guo Qiyong 57$ 53, "Tang Junyi yu Xiong Shili J A% E 8&-T- JI, in Huo Taohui 
FE BEG ed., Tang Junyi sixiang guoji huiyi lunwenji EE EUR AE BS Baa SCAR vol. 3 


a 


(Hong Kong: Fazhu chubanshe 7E HEL, 1991), pp. 128-141. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Historical Context of Modern Confucian 
Thinkers' Appropriations of Buddhist Ideas 


24 ‘T? and ‘Yong’ as a Theoretical Framework 


According to Li Hongzhang 23575 (1823-1901), an influential official during 
China's late Qing X Dynasty (1644-1912), the challenges facing China from 


the mid-nineteenth century on were so revolutionary that they amounted 
to ‘the greatest change in more than three thousand years’ (Chi. sangian yu 
nian yi da bianju = TF &&5E— KE) of Chinese history.! It is certainly impos- 
sible to discuss the entire historical context in which Thomé H. Fang and Tang 
Junyi used Huayan thought in a single chapter, and, in fact, there have been 
many excellent studies about the historical events of this period.? In my view, 
it is not a lack of information about the historical events of the period but 
the lack of an appropriate theoretical framework that makes the characteris- 
tics and relationships of these events difficult to understand. In order better 
to analyse this complex area, I will therefore be employing the concepts of 
ti #6 and ‘yong’ FA, two traditional Chinese terms which play a vital role in 
both pre-modern? and modern Chinese intellectual history.” 

The concepts of ‘t? and ‘yong’ have been employed, from the time of the 
early Six Dynasties (220—589) to the present day. Literally, the word 't means 


1 Liang Qichao RUH, Li Hongzhang zhuan 2E353 [8 (Haikou: Hainan chubanshe XFA H 
REŽE 1993), Pp. 42-43. 

2 For instance, see Tang Degang Efil], Wanging qishi nian WE (5 vols., Taipei: 
Yuanliu 2&7fí, 1998); Jonathan D. Spence, The Search for Modern China (New York and London: 
Norton, 1999); Immanuel C. Y. Hsu, The Rise of Modern China (New York and Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1990); Chow Tse-tsung, The May Fourth Movement: Intellectual Revolution in 


co 


Modern China (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960). 
3 Qian Mu $2f2, Xinya yiduo ST EIB $5: (Beijing: Sanlian shudian — ffe eJ, 2004), p. 194; 
Walter Liebenthal, Chao lun: the treatises of Seng-chao (Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 


Press, 1968), p. 17. 

4 Yang Rubin $h A, Jinxiandai rujia sixiangshi shang de tiyonglun rif C (2x EE OE 
KIE Asma, in Chen Rongkai [BRZSBg ed., Tianrenzhiji yu renginzhibian: bijiao yu duoyuan 
de guandian RAZ KAA EZY : Epi ER SS CH RS (Hong Kong: New Asia College, 
2001), pp. 195-226. Li Zehou 22722)2 also argues that these concepts help explain the charac- 


teristics of the present-day economic reforms of China. See his Shuo xiti zhongyong Sig Rs 
cH FH (Shanghai: Shanghai yiwen chubanshe |. 78538 CHAE, 2012), pp. 62-79. 


[9] KONINKLIJKE BRILL NV, LEIDEN, 2016 | DOI 10.1163/9789004313880. 003 
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‘body’, which approximates to the English word ‘substance’ or ‘essence’, while 
‘yong’ usually means the response of a thing when stimulated.5 Although Chan 
Wing-tsit’s ‘substance’ and ‘function’ are widely adopted in English writing as 
the most appropriate translations of the terms, their employment has var- 
ied widely in different periods." Amongst various explanations, that of Zhu Xi 
RE (1130-1200), the great Confucian thinker in the Song Dynasty, is probably 
the most influential: 


Consider our body as ti, seeing and hearing, as well as the movements of 
our hands and legs, are its yong (functions/operations). But if we con- 
sider our hand as ti, then the movement of the fingers is its yong.? 


Zhu also cited the famous motto of Cheng Yi ZFA (1033-1107), another impor- 
tant Confucian thinker, to complement his idea: 


Ti and yong come from the same source, and there is no gap between the 
manifest and the hidden.? 


The above citations on ‘ti’ and ‘yong’ contain two implications for this study. 
First, the usages of ‘t? and ‘yong’ are context-dependent. In other words, their 
exact meanings depend on individual situations. As both Qian Mu and He 


5 A. C. Graham, Two Chinese Philosophers: Ch'eng Ming-tao and Ch'eng Yi-ch'uan (London: 
Lund Humphries, 1958), p. 39; Max Ko-wu Huang, The Meaning of Freedom: Yan Fu 
and the Origins of Chinese Liberalism (Hong Kong: The Chinese University Press, 2008), 
pp. 244-246. 

6 Antonio S. Cua, ‘Ti and Yong (T'i and Yung): Substance and Function’, in Antonio S. 
Cua ed., Encyclopedia of Chinese Philosophy (New York and London: Routledge, 2003), 
pp. 720—723. 

7 For examples of different uses in Chinese history, see Zhang Dainian, Edmund Ryden 
trans., Key Concepts in Chinese Philosophy (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
2002), pp. 240-257; Xue Huayuan É£[E7t, Wanqing Zhongti xiyong' sixiang lun (1861- 
1900): guanding yishixingtai de xihua lilun Wf; | "RES AAA (1861-1900): EY 
XOU RE JUS LE fg (Taipei: Daoxiang chubanshe #47 KARYE, 1991), pp. 27-35. 

8 The original Chinese is "i £k Re ^ Ati EXE Fc ^ (EA: AH 
BPE” dB ERR (A ©’ See Zhu Xi, Zhuzi yulei RT EEH vol. 6. For 
this translation, see Antonio S. Cua, ‘Ti and Yong (T'i and Yung): Substance and Function’, 


ka 


note 6, p. 721. 
9 The original Chinese is '52]— 35 > KAj. For the translation, see Antonio S. Cua, 
ibid. 
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Lin argue, meanings of ‘t? and ‘yong’ are never clear," implying that an under- 
standing of them needs to include concrete events or texts. Although ‘t? is 
generally regarded as body, substance or principle, while ‘yong’ is considered 
function, phenomenon or approach,” on some occasions, especially those 
related to the thought of Fang and Tang, translating ‘t? as state or condition 
may be better, a point I will further discuss in the following chapters.!? Second, 
't and ‘yong’ are not separate, but actually two sides of the same coin. I will use 
these two points to help sharpen our understanding of the historical context in 
which Fang and Tang developed their thought and the nature of their appro- 
priations of Huayan thought. 

However, before I analyse the historical context, it is essential to have a basic 
understanding of the historical events, which constitute the context. In what 
follows, I first discuss the historical context facing modern Confucian thinkers' 
appropriations of Buddhist ideas from a macro-perspective, such as the declin- 
ing status of Confucianism, the appearance of 'scientism' and the Chinese 
search for ideas alternative to Confucianism to develop their thought, which I 
summarize as "Western challenge' and 'Chinese response. I then focus, first, on 
appropriations of Buddhist ideas by individual Confucian thinkers and, sec- 
ond, discuss the Huayan thought relevant to Fang's and Tang's appropriations. 


2.2 The Western Challenge and the Chinese Response—An Overview 
Many scholars have argued that Chinese history from the mid-nineteenth 


century was a response to the Western challenge.!* Although this 'challenge- 
and-response' model is criticized as an oversimplification of the concept of the 


11 Qian Mu, Zhongguo sixiang shi FREZE (Hong Kong: New Asia College, 1962), 
p. 165; He Lin, ‘Wenhua de ti yu yong X:(E JS 88H], in Zhang Xuezhi 522249 ed., 
He Lin xuan ji PPE (Changchun Shi: Jilin renmin chubanshe tif A EHE, 
2005), pp. 116-124. 

12 Feng Qie YER ed., Zhexue da cidian TH E&-K Bi 
banshe LEBER BRE, 2001), p. 1441. 

13 As John Makeham argues, ‘substance carries an undue amount of Aristotelian baggage 


vol. 2 (Shanghai: Shanghai cishu chu- 


and is incompatible with the process ontologies of Neo-Confucian thought. This point 
is important in our understanding of Fang's and Tang's thought, which I will discuss in 
chapters 3 and 4 respectively. For Makeham's comments, see his "Introduction, in John 
Makeham ed., Dao Companion to Neo-Confucian Philosophy (London and New York: 
Springer, 2010), pp. ix-xliii. 

14 Teng Ssu-yii and John K. Fairbank, Chinas Response to the West: A Documentary Survey 
1839-1923 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954); Paul Hibbert Clyde and Burton 
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‘West’ and neglects the autonomy of China,” it remains useful for this study 
since Tang Junyi himself conceptualised Chinese thought in the past hundred 
years as a response to the West.!6 In brief, as many scholars agree, modern 
Chinese thought, including the so-called ‘Contemporary Neo-Confucianism, 
was a kind of cultural response to the Western challenge." In this sense, what 
we should do is not to deny the influence of the West on modern Chinese 
thought but to define the ‘Western challenge’ and ‘Chinese response’ more 
carefully. 

It is always difficult to define 'Chinese' as the concept entails many dimen- 
sions, such as the historical, the ethnic, the linguistic and the geopoliti- 
cal. There is thus no common consensus on the content of it in academia.!? 
Further, in saying that modern Chinese thought is a cultural response to the 
West, the word 'culture' also needs more clarification. Literally, the Chinese 
term *wenhua' X. (E, which is translated as ‘culture’ in English, first appears in 
The Book of Changes or Yi Jing 248, where it is said that ‘through contem- 
plation of the forms existing in human society it becomes possible to shape 
the world’ (Chi. guan hu renwen, yi huacheng tianxia #3 ASC > DM ERY 
X P)? As Qian Mu argues, ‘culture’ can be considered in two ways: the first, 
material (Chi. wuzhi de PRE), and the second, spiritual (Chi. jingshen de 


Nia 


ik HEY). While architecture is a good example of the former, literature, phi- 


losophy and music are examples of the latter. For Qian, when using the term 
‘culture’, the Chinese people mainly understand it in a spiritual context as 


Floyd Beers, The Far East: A History of the Western Impact and the Eastern Response (1830— 
1970) (New Jersey: Prentice Hall, 1971), pp. 5-6. 

15 Paul A. Cohen, Discovering History in China: American Historical Writing on the Recent 
Chinese Past (New York: Columbia University Press, 2010), pp. 9-55. 


16 Tang Junyi, Zhonghua renwen yu dangjin shijie PHEW CAE SEER vol. 2 (Taipei: 


Taiwan xuesheng shuju ££j52^F 385), 1988), pp. 373-377; Tang Junyi, Renwen jing- 
shen zhi chongjian A XJA Z HA (Hong Kong: Xinya yanjiusuo Xi Ee ACHT, 1974), 
pp. 122-126. 
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17 Tan Sor-hoon, ‘Modernizing Confucianism and “new Confucianism” , in Louie Kam ed., 
The Cambridge Companion to Modern Chinese Culture (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2008), pp. 135-154. Also see Wen Haiming, Chinese Philosophy (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2012), p. 138. 

18 For discussion, see Tu Wei-ming, ‘Cultural China: The Periphery as the Center, in Tu 
Wei-ming ed., The Living Tree: the Changing Meaning of Being Chinese Today (California: 
Stanford University Press, 1994), pp. 1-34; Rey Chow, "Introduction: On Chineseness as a 
Theoretical Problem, Boundary 2, vol. 25, no. 3 (1998): 1-24. 

19 For the translation, see Richard Wilhelm, Cary F. Baynes trans., The I Ching or Book of 
Changes (New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1967), p. 91. 
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referring to intellectual rather than material pursuits.?? Here I am not going 
to evaluate Qian's idea, but argue that his idea is the interpretation that Fang 
and Tang would have made of the term. As I will argue in the following chap- 
ters, Fang and Tang, in their understanding of ‘culture’, were more concerned 
with intellectual and religious traditions such as the thought of Confucianism, 
Taoism and Buddhism. Material culture was not their focus.?! 

However, even though 'culture' mainly means intellectual or spiritual tradi- 
tionsin this study, changes in such traditions happen continuously throughout 
history. In short, 'culture' is not a static but a dynamic concept.?? In consid- 
eration of the difficulties in defining ‘Chinese’ and ‘culture’, I use the term 
‘Chinese culture’ in a very loose sense in this study. In fact, this clarification 
is necessary in two aspects. First, the employment of the term is so arbitrary 
in many studies that a particular form of ‘culture’ may be easily classified as 
‘Chinese’ but not considered relevant to the West, and vice versa. As a result, 
the cultural gap between China and the West appears to be unnecessarily 
enlarged.?? Second, this ambiguity of the terms provides room for Fang and 
Tang, who are widely regarded as Confucian thinkers, to appropriate Huayan 
thought, though this ambiguity is also criticized by some scholars.”* As I pre- 
viously mentioned, the content of the 't/' of 'Chinese culture' was never clear. 
I argue that this is because the meaning of the term 'Chinese culture' itself is 
not clear enough. Since the meaning of this term is unclear, it is impossible to 
provide a clear definition of its ‘t’. In the final chapter, I will discuss how Fang 


20 Qian Mu, Xinya yiduo, note 3, pp. 560—574. 
21 As Tang admitted, while discussing ‘culture’, he focused on its spiritual dimension. See his 


Bingli qiankun Jj fESZ T (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 2013), p. 114. 
22 Stephen C. Angle, ‘Zhongguo zhexuejia yu quanqiu zhexue FH E[PTERZ ELSE De =, in 
Zhongguo zhexue yu wenhua no. 1 Fanxiang geyi yu quanqiu zhexue F Bley SEA 
— iE — hz [E fgg EAS Ek =: (Guilin: Guangxi shifan daxue chubanshe JEV8Bitis 
KEHEE 2007), pp. 239-256; Lin Chen-kuo TES , Kongxing yu fangfa: kuawenhua 
fojiao zhexue shisi lun 7ZEVEER3;E : xb -Ui (Taipei: Zhengda chu- 
banshe CK HARE, 2012), p. 2. 
23 For more discussion, see Wolfgang Kubin, ' “Only the Chinese Understand China" —The 
Problem of East-West Understanding, in Karl-Heinz Pohl ed., Chinese Thought in a Global 
Context: a Dialogue between Chinese and Western Philosophical Approaches (Leiden: Brill, 
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1999), pp. 47-57; Fan Fa-ti, ‘Redrawing the Map: Science in Twentieth-Century China’, Isis 
vol. 98, no. 3 (2007): 524—538. 


24 As Grace Ai-ling Chou (Zhou Ailing) /#]32 criticizes, the concept of ‘culture’ as sug- 
gested by the Contemporary Neo-Confucians is not clear. See her Huaguo piaoling: 
Lengzhan shiqi zhimindi de Xinya shuyuan {ERIS : A RISHA EHER JI na SS he 
(Hong Kong: Shangwu yinshuguan PAJEN $468, 2010), p. 12. 
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and Tang make use of this ambiguity of the term to re-define the ‘t? and ‘yong’ 
of ‘Chinese culture, making it more responsive to the challenge of ‘scientism’. 
Traditionally, it is usually considered that specific religions and intellec- 
tual traditions prevailed in various periods. For instance, in the Jin = Dynasty 
(265-420), Xuanxue Z;*&, which developed from the ideas of Laozi #2 (?-?), 
appeared to play a main role among thinkers of that time. In the Tang JE 


Dynasty (618-907), it was Buddhism that played the key role.?5 From the time of 
the Song X Dynasty (960-1279), Confucianism seemed to predominate among 
leading thinkers. This change in intellectual and religious trends is endorsed 
by many influential scholars in the field of Chinese philosophical studies.*° To 
some extent, the observation that particular intellectual traditions prevailed in 
certain periods is true. However, it may easily overlook the role of other tradi- 
tions, not to mention the interaction amongst them. In fact, this kind of inter- 
action, which I call the ‘tradition of dialogue’, takes place throughout Chinese 
history.?? Therefore, ignoring this fact will make the understanding of an intel- 
lectual tradition incomplete. For many Chinese thinkers, Confucianism and 
Buddhism are not incompatible but interactive with each other.?? This prin- 
ciple obviously applies to Fang and Tang.?? 

Before further discussion, one more point needs attention here. Although 
terms like ‘Confucianism’ and ‘Buddhism’ are widely used in academia, 
they conceal many aspects of different underlying Chinese characteristics. 


Bes 


‘Confucianism, in particular, may refer to ‘ru jia’ RZ, ‘ru jiao RR, ‘ru xue 


25 I will discuss the entry of Buddhism into China in the following sections. 

26 For example, see H. G. Greel, Chinese Thought: From Confucius to Mao Tsé-tung (London: 
University Paperbacks, 1962); Chan Wing-tsit, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1973); Wm. Theodore de Bary, Fast Asian Civilizations: 
A Dialogue in Five Stages (Cambridge and London: Harvard University Press, 1988); Lao 


Sze-kwang, Xinbian Zhongguo zhexueshi ži śm P E HE (3 vols., Guilin: Guangxi 
shifan daxue chubanshe JEip&Bifisi X E HARE, 2005). 
27 In Shiji EFU (Records of the Grand Historian), for instance, it is recorded that Confucius 


> 


asked Laozi about ‘i’ * or ritual. Zhuangzi if^ (369BC—286BC), another influential 


Taoist thinker, also exchanged his ideas with Hui Shi 24 jjif, (370BC—310BC), a leading fig- 
ure of the School of Names 443%. Leading Confucians in the Song and Ming dynasties 
confessed their fellowship with contemporary Buddhist monks as well. 

28 Wang Zongyu, ‘Confucianist or Buddhist? An Interview with Liang Shuming’, Chinese 
Studies in Philosophy vol. 20, no. 2 (1988-1989): 39-47. 

29 Lewis E. Hahn, Enhancing Cultural Interflow between East & West: Collected Essays in 
Comparative Philosophy & Culture (Mobile: Thomé H. Fang Institute, 1998), pp. 35-43. 
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{fe and ‘rw’ fis, which are difficult to summarize in a single word.?? In this 
study, I mainly employ the terms 'Confucianism' and 'Buddhism' to describe 
the philosophical and religious sides of these two intellectual traditions, 
while the social and political aspects of them are not relevant here. All of this 
provides a wider context for what follows. 


2.231 The Declining Status of Confucianism from the Mid-Nineteenth 
Century 

The reasons for Fang's and Tang's appropriations of Huayan thought are 
partly to do with the failings in Confucianism from the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury on. Although there are various intellectual traditions in Chinese history, 
Confucianism is widely considered to have been the most influential among 
the ruling élites, particularly in late imperial China.?! However, its status 
began to decline after the defeat of the Qing Dynasty in the Opium War (the 
First Anglo-Chinese War, 1839-1842). At first, because many Chinese people 
thought that the backwardness of Chinese technology and military equip- 
ment was the reason for China's defeat in the war, the status of Confucianism 
among intellectuals was not immediately critically challenged. Therefore, in 
the Self-Strengthening Movement (1860-1894) of the Qing Government, it was 
mainly technology that was introduced from the West, whilst the 'soft power' 
of philosophical and religious ideas, and musical and aesthetic practices as 
well as political institutions remained largely untouched.?? The leading ideol- 
ogy of the Movement, in short, was 'Chinese learning for fundamental prin- 
ciples (ti), Western learning for practical applications (yong) (Chi. zhongxue 
wei ti, xixue wei yong "PEA Ayo > VI), an idea probably first suggested by 
the scholar Feng Guifen 7/5 E25 (1809-1874) and developed by another scholar 
Zheng Guanying #[i (1842-1922) and the official Zhang Zhidong 5Ř 2E 


30 For the complexity of using the term ‘rw, see Lee Rainey, ‘Confucianism and Tradition, 
in Steven Engler and Gregory P. Grieve ed., Historicizing “Tradition” in the Study of 
Religion (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2005), pp. 227—243; Yao Xinzhong, An Introduction to 
Confucianism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000), pp. 16-47; Shun Kwong-loi, 
Mencius and Early Chinese Thought (California: Stanford University Press, 1997), pp. 3-4. 

31  ChanWing-tsit, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, note 26, p. ix; Lao Sze-kwang, Xinbian 
Zhongguo zhexueshi, note 26, p. 75; Roger T. Ames, 'Confucianism: Confucius (Kongzi, 
Kung Tzu), in Antonio S. Cua ed., Encyclopedia of Chinese Philosophy, note 6, pp. 58-64. 

32 Immanuel C. Y. Hsu, The Rise of Modern China, note 2, pp. 261-294. Although, in terms 
of Nye's discussion, 'soft power' may specifically mean the ability to affect others' prefer- 
ences through attraction, here I use the term in a very broad sense, indicating knowledge 
that has significant cultural implications. For the specific meaning of the term, seeJoseph 
S. Nye, Jr., 'Soft Power, in Mark Haugaard and Stewart R. Clegg ed., Power and Politics 
vol. 4 (London: SAGE, 2012), pp. 125-138. 
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(1837-1909).23 As Li Hongzhang argued, Chinese attitudes towards Western 
learning in the Self-Strengthening Movement were negative: 


In peacetime we sneer at the effective weapons of the foreigners as things 
produced by strange techniques and tricky crafts, which we consider 
unnecessary to learn. In wartime we are alarmed by these weapons; we 
marvel at them but regard them as something which we cannot possibly 
learn. We do not realize that for several centuries the foreigners have con- 
sidered the study of firearms indeed as important as that of body and 
mind, human nature and destiny?* 


According to Li, many Chinese people at that time regarded Western learning 
as ‘strange techniques and tricky crafts’ (Chi. qiji yingiao S2219), which sim- 
ply belonged to the category of ‘yong’. Here we see an example of the use of the 
terms 't and ‘yong’ which I shall employ throughout my analysis. 


In the last section, I mentioned that there is no strict usage of the terms 
of ‘t? and ‘yong’. The meanings depend on context. In the Self-Strengthening 
Movement which attempted to make China as ‘moder’ as the West, for 
instance, the Qing Government inclined to consider that the ‘ti, for which I 
think substance or principle is an acceptable translation here, should be 
‘Chinese learning’, while ‘Western learning’ or scientific facility was envisaged 
only as a kind of function (yong). In the eyes of the Qing Government and 
many Chinese thinkers at that time, ‘Western learning’ would not change or 
endanger the substance or fundamentals of Chinese society, including the 
people's confidence in their traditional value system.?* This idea of ‘Chinese 
learning for fundamental principles, Western learning for practical applica- 
tions’, however, violates the second characteristic of the terms ‘ti’ and ‘yong’ I 
mentioned, namely, that they cannot be discussed separately. This violation 


33 Luo Zhitian ZEx HH, Minzuzhuyi yu jindai Zhongguo sixiang RARE SBT (rp Eg 
WAH (Taipei: Sanmin shuju = RẸ), 2011), pp. 105-11. 


34 The original Chinese is EHAA Z8 Eye] 185379 > BUB TUER > SERI 
SEN FES UE o RIEN WA IS Boo EUR 
EXETEI4F. °’ See Wen Qing XFS et al. ed., Chouban yiwu shimo. Tongzhi chao YER 


TIBA - ENAH vol. 25 (Taipei: Guofeng chubanshe ELE ARE, 1963), pp. 4-10. For 
this translation, see Kuo Ting-yee and Liu Kwang-ching, ‘Self-strengthening: the pursuit of 
Western technology; in Denis Twitchett and John K. Fairbank ed., The Cambridge History 
of China vol. 10 Late Ch’ing, 1800—19n, Part 1 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1978), 
p. 498. 
35 For discussion, see Yu Ying-shih RIER, Zhongguo sixiang chuantong de xiandai quanshi 
rH p] EL RE ER Za EG (GHEE (Taipei: Lianjing HX, 1987), p. 522; Luo Zhitian, Minzuzhuyi 
yu jindai Zhongguo sixiang, note 33. 
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became an issue to Chinese thinkers after the defeat of China in the First Sino- 
Japanese War in 1895. 

Japan, a country employing a 'closed door' policy since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, faced a military threat from the West in the early nineteenth century. In 
order to defend the country, the Japanese Government commenced a series of 
reforms from the mid-nineteenth century, at almost the same time as China's 
Self-Strengthening Movement.?6 In this sense, therefore, the two countries 
were engaged in a kind of ‘competition,’ helping to explain why Chinese peo- 
ple were shocked when the country was defeated by Japan in 1895. The result 
of the war not only meant the failure of Chinese reforms but also raised a fur- 
ther wave of reflection. Many Chinese thinkers considered that the decay of 
the political system was the reason for the country's defeat. Thus Kang Youwei 
BA% (1858-1927) and Liang Qichao 2A (1873-1929) suggested consti- 
tutional reform, while Sun Yat-sen HE ILI (1866—1925) promoted revolution. 
Although their ideas were different, all demanded a change at the institutional 
level.38 

According to the analyses of ‘t? and ‘yong’, I argue that the rationale behind 
the ideas of Kang, Liang and Sun is that they considered an institution ‘ti, 
where I consider state or condition a better translation of the term here, and 
each kind of institution had its own ‘yong’. It was through a change of the insti- 
tutions of China that the country could get overcome its difficulties. While 
institution can be regarded as ‘tt, however, I stress that it can also be regarded 
as ‘yong’. That is to say, what constitutes institution is considered ‘tè. In fact, this 
is the argument many Chinese thinkers held in the early twentieth century, as 
I shall now explain.?? 

Historically, Kang's and Liang's ideas were accepted by the Qing Government 
in 1898. The subsequent reform which is called the Hundred Days of Reform, 
however, lasted only for 103 days before it was suppressed by the conservatives, 


encouraging more Chinese people to support Sun and participate in revolu- 
tionary activities, thus accelerating the end of the Qing Dynasty. But the fall 


36 George M. Wilson, Patriots and Redeemers in Japan: Motives in the Meiji Restoration 
(Chicago and London: The University of Chicago Press, 1992), pp. 111. 

37 W.G. Beasley, The Meiji Restoration (California and London: Stanford University Press and 
Oxford University Press, 1973), p. 1. 

38 For details, see Chang Hao, ‘Intellectual Change and the Reform Movement, 1890-8; in 
John K. Fairbank and Liu Kwang-ching ed., The Cambridge History of China vol. n: Late 
Ching, 1800-197, Part 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1980), pp. 274-338. 

39 For more discussion, see Joseph R. Levenson, Confucian China and its Modern Fate: 
A Trilogy (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1968), pp. 59-78. 
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EX 


of the Dynasty in 1911 and the establishment of the Republic of China F$ 


EE, which was officially proclaimed the following year, did not affect the 


difficulties China faced. As a republic, China was not the equal of Japan and 
many Western countries, as the latter continued to enjoy legal and economic 
privileges in China, privileges protected by the treaties signed by the Qing 
Government with various countries.*? Furthermore, there were numerous civil 
conflicts amongst warlords within the country.*! Many thinkers finally took 
the view that it was 'Chinese culture, and Confucianism in particular, that 
was the ultimate reason for the country's backwardness. The idea of 'Chinese 
learning for fundamental principles, Western learning for practical applica- 
tions’ was therefore under serious attack,4? as seen in the statement of the 
influential translator Yan Fu Ezf& (1854—1921): 


‘T? and ‘yong’ are actually referring to the same thing. While there is ‘t?’ of 
a cow, its 'yong' is to bear a heavy burden. If there is 't? of a horse, then its 
‘yong’ is to cover a long distance. I have never heard that a thing having 
the 't of a cow will have the ‘yong’ of a horse. The differences between 
Chinese and Western learning, like the faces of their people, cannot, 
assertively, be claimed alike.*? 


While both the words condition and substance seem to match the meaning 
of 't here, Yan's position implies that if Western learning is to be endorsed, 
Chinese learning needs to be abandoned. Based on this understanding of 't/ 
and ‘yong’, a huge demand for a complete re-evaluation of ‘Chinese culture’ 
erupted, leading eventually to the ‘New Cultural Movement’ 3 oc (E288 


(1915—1923).4 


40 Zhang Yongjin, ‘China’s Entry into International Society: Beyond the Standard of 
"Civilization" ’, Review of International Studies vol. 17 (1991): 3-16; John S. Gregory, The West 
and China since 1500 (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2003), pp. 131-153. 

41 Immanuel C. Y. Hsu, The Rise of Modern China, note 2, pp. 475-486. 

42 Luo Zhitian, Minzuzhuyi yu jindai Zhongguo sixiang, note 33. 

43 The original Chinese is HÉ > Alii 2th 9 Af zag AREA: 

AH RESO ABAKA * RADA MBAHET ^ PHEZAR 

th SUE AT B BA» ai °’ See Yan Fu, Yan Jidao wenchao jh% 
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SCH Book 4 (Shanghai: Zhongguo tushu EM kal E, 1916), pp. 18-19. 


44 The period of the Movement is controversial amongst scholars. For details, see Zhang 


Yufa 5-4, Zhongguo xiandai shi FIRAR E (Taipei: Taiwan donghua shuju =% 


RH, 1998), pp. 254-257; Chow Tse-tsung, The May Fourth Movement: Intellectual 
Revolution in Modern China, note 2, pp. 1-6. 
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This idea of Yan Fu implies that the ‘ti’ of a thing helps determine its ‘yong’. 
However, while discussing the relationship between ‘t? and ‘yong’, the idea of 
Wang Fuzhi EKZ (16191692), a leading Confucian thinker in the late Ming 
Dynasty, should not be neglected, which is to acknowledge the 't/ of a thing 


through reviewing its ‘yong’. As he said: 
I know there is such a 't/' of a thing through its ‘yong’. Is it not certain??? 


Here I argue that state or condition is a more appropriate translation of the 
word ‘tt. As Wang noted, the content of ‘t? is defined by the ‘yong’. That is to 
say, it is not only the 't determining the 'yong' as suggested by Yan Fu, but the 
‘yong’ helps define the ‘ti’. In Chapter 5, I will argue that Wang's idea is not only 
valued in current Chinese philosophical study?$ but that it is also essential to 
our understanding of Fang's appropriation of Huayan thought in particular. 
Let us return to the discussion of the ‘New Cultural Movement’ During this 
Movement, Confucianism was fiercely attacked by influential thinkers such as 
Chen Duxiu [25575 (1879-1942), Zhou Shuren JAA (known as Lu Xun $}, 
1881-1936) and Hu Shi tH} (1891-1962). Instead of Confucianism, ‘Democracy’, 
‘Science’ and ‘Westernization’ occupied the thought of many Chinese thinkers 
at that time.^" To a large extent, the focus of demands for reform shifted from 
institutions to the general culture.^9 To these Chinese thinkers, the develop- 
ment of ‘Democracy’ and ‘Science’ was not a technical nor an institutional but 
a cultural issue. Although Lin Yu-sheng ##i4= argues that this shift of focus 


45 The original Chinese is FILE AMEANZA ^ SIER? Wang Fuzhi, Zhouyi 
waizhuan FIZI MB vol. 2. 


46 See Chen Ming [:&EH, Jiyong jianti chushuo: yi “zhongxue wei ti, zikue wei yong” ji “xiti 
zhongyong” wei beijing BJH RE Wat : DA T PAAA” PUEROS Be ein 
|_| AE E in Chen Ming and Zhu Hanmin REF ed., Yuan dao |i vol. 10 (Beijing: 


Peking University Press, 2005), pp. 65-78. 

47 For discussion, see Chow Tse-tsung, ‘The Anti-Confucian Movement in Early Republican 
China, in Arthur F. Wright ed. The Confucian Persuasion (California: Stanford 
University Press, 1960), pp. 288-312; Charlotte Furth, “Intellectual Change: From the 
Reform Movement to the May Fourth Movement, 1895-1920; in John K. Fairbank ed., 
The Cambridge History of China vol. 12: Republican China, 1912-1949, Part 1 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1983), pp. 322-405; Tu Wei-ming, ‘The Confucian Tradition 
in Chinese History’, in Paul S. Ropp ed., Heritage of China: Contemporary Perspectives on 
Chinese Civilization (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1990), pp. 112-137. 

48 Here I just stress the main characteristics of the reforms. I do not mean that there was no 
demand for cultural reform in the Self-Strengthening Movement and the Hundred Days 
of Reform. 
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was ‘a fallacy of cultural reductionism,?? I argue that the relationship between 
culture and institution is like that of ‘t? and ‘yong’, and I will discuss this further 
below. 

To a large extent, the denial of Confucianism means a negation of the origi- 
nal ‘t? of ‘Chinese culture’, that its ‘yong’ was not able to meet the current needs 
of China. Such negation not only implied a change of faith for individuals but 
also for the entire moral system in society as a whole.9? As Da Xue KÆ (The 
Highest Order of Cultivation) argues, the constitution of a society begins from 
the cultivation of each individual: 


The ancients, in wishing to manifest luminous virtue in the world, first 
brought good order to their states. In. wishing to bring good order 
to their states, they first regulated their households. In wishing to regu- 
late their households, they first cultivated themselves.5! 


In this regard, the failure of Confucianism means the undermining of the social 
order, including the five relationships indicated by Mencius mf- (Mengzi, 
372 BC-289 BC): love between father and son, duty between ruler and subject, 
distinction between husband and wife, precedence of the old over the young, 
and faith between friends,°? as was reflected by the widespread attacks against 
patriarchal family and arranged marriages, traditions perceived to be derived 
from Confucianism. The famous distinction between 'the fall of dynasty' 


49 Lin Yu-sheng, 'Radical Iconoclasm in the May Fourth Period and the Future of Chinese 
Liberalism’, in Benjamin I. Schwartz ed., Reflections on the May Fourth Movement: 
A Symposium (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1972), pp. 23-58. 

50 X Ambrose Y. C. King, ‘“Modernisation” and “Modernity”: The Construction of a Modern 
Chinese Civilisational Order, in Tam Kwok-kam, Wimal Dissanayake & Terry Siu-han 
Yip ed., Sights of Contestation: Localism, Globalism and Cultural Production in Asia and 


the Pacific (Hong Kong: Chinese University Press, 2002), pp. 1-16; Chang Hao 5R), 


‘Chongfang wusi: lun wusi sixiang de liangqixing Ez fiU : a8 fL UU TER JR IE, in 
Yu Ying-shih et al., Wusi xinlun: jifei wenyifuxing, yifei qimengyundong FLU se : BEJE 


HME, INF EBLS2 H8] (Taipei: Lianjing HK, 1999), pp. 33-65. 
51 The original Chinese is AZANIA FÉ o IDARE ACEH > TERT 
IU: PEELS > Sc -’ For the translation, see Ian Johnston and Wang 
Ping, Daxue and Zhongyong (Hong Kong: The Chinese University Press, 2012), p. 135. 


52 See Mencius, book 3, part A. For the translation, see D. C. Lau, Mencius (London: Penguin, 
2004), p. 60. For discussion about how the love between father and son affects the opera- 
tion of Chinese society, see Hsieh Yu-wei, ‘Filial Piety and Chinese Society’, in Charles 
A. Moore ed., The Chinese Mind: Essentials of Chinese Philosophy and Culture (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1967), pp. 167-187. 
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(Chi. wang guo Ù 


CHAPTER 2 


jen 


) and ‘the loss of commonality’ (Chi. wang tianxia ÙR F), 


which means the loss of common values, by Gu Yanwu RAIA (1613-1682), the 
leading Confucian thinker in the early Qing Dynasty, helps explain the signifi- 
cance of the rejection of Confucianism by Chinese people: 


There is the fall of dynasty (guo) and there is the loss of the commonality 
(tianxia). How is the loss of the polity to be distinguished from the loss of 
the commonality? I would say that a different surname and change in 
reign name is what is meant by the loss of the dynasty. But when the path 
of morality is blocked, then we show animals the way to devour men, and 
sooner and later it will come to men devouring men'—that is the loss of 
the commonality.5? 


In my view, ‘the loss of commonality’ was exactly the situation facing China in 


the early twentieth century?^ as observed in the monologue of a professor 
recorded in Tides from the West, the well-known autobiography of the former 
chancellor of Peking University Chiang Monlin j£ jt (1886-1964): 


If Chiang's observation is rather general, the suicide of Wang Guowei [Et 


Strikes here, there, and everywhere—strikes yesterday, today, tomorrow 
and every day. Mr. Chancellor, what are you going to do about them? 
When is the thing going to end? Someone has said that the new spirit is 
born, but I say the old tranquil spirit is dead!55 


(1877-1927) illustrates the impact of the decline of Confucian values on the 
Chinese people in a more tangible way. A leading philology scholar, Wang 


53 


54 


55 


The original Chinese is ABCR] > ATCA Re CHHCR FAY? WHE aes 


SCH: C3ETESEI HORI A NKR > BEZLUUKCK s For this trans- 
lation, see John Patrick Delury, Despotism Above and Below: Gu Yanwu's Record of Daily 


Learning on Power, Money and Mores (unpublished PhD thesis, Yale University, 2007), 
p. 280. 

Zhang Pijie {NJ}, ‘Lixiang yu lixiang de fuhezhe PETHEHEHTERSE fI, in Xinya 
yanjiusuo ed., Xinya jiaoyu #14292 (Hong Kong: Xinya yanjiusuo 39r ug fj 25 HIT, 1981), 
pp. 111-114; Chak Chi-shing (Zhai Zhicheng) £8: EV, "Wenhua jijin zhuyi vs. wenhua bao- 
shou zhuyi: Hu Shi yu gangtai xin rujia HB E 3& vs. ULET ESS | GAEDE 
ERIT [r5 2, Xinya xuebao Hr ua 4h vol. 26 (2008): 125-196. 

Chiang Monlin, Tides from the West (Taipei: The World Book, 1963), p. 135. Lao Sze-kwang 


also shares this view in his Weiji shijie yu xin xiwang shiji: zailun dangdai zhexue yu wenhua 
fect Faas thea: Bim [UPISREH SE (Hong Kong: Chinese University 
Press, 2007), p. vii. 
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drowned himself in a lake in Beijing in 1927. Although the reason for his sui- 
cide is controversial in academia,*6 the one given in the epitaph by Chen Yinke 
BR ER 1S (1890-1969), an influential historian, is the most generally accepted: 


As a culture is declining, people growing up under that culture definitely 
feel suffering. The more one feels attached to the culture, the more one 
suffers. In the most serious situation, committing suicide is the only 
means by which one can enjoy peace of mind and show righteousness.5” 


Chen's words show the impact of the collapse of traditional values in the soci- 
ety, and helps answer the first research question of this study, which is why 
‘scientism’ became an issue in twentieth-century China. As Lao Sze-kwang 
notes, Chinese thought from the Self-Strengthening Movement onwards was 
full of the 'consciousness of saving the nation from extinction' (Chi. jiuwang 
yishi 3& C X&33)).58 Many scholars have noted that the crucial task of Chinese 
thinkers from the mid-nineteenth century was to establish a kind of new moral- 


ity and new social ethics from new sources alternative to Confucian ideas so 
that a rejuvenated and unified China could be formed to deal with the prob- 
lems facing the country, including warlordism, an exploitative landlord system 
and foreign imperialism.* As I will discuss later, both Fang’s and Tang's appro- 
priations of Huayan thought are just such an attempt to help establish a new 
social order for China by means of re-defining the ‘t? and ‘yong’ of ‘Chinese 
culture, particularly Confucianism. Below, I explain the characteristics of the 
'scientism' facing China in greater detail. 


56 Fordetails, see Joey Bonner, Wang Kuo-wei: An Intellectual Biography (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1986). 


57 The original sentences are 'AL—T& X [E TAZI IES LAE A > DG 
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59 For details, see Jonathan D. Spence, The Search for Modern China, note 2, pp. 301-303; 


Cheng Chung-ying, 'Confucianism: Twentieth Century, in Antonio S. Cua ed., Encyclopedia 
of Chinese Philosophy, note 6, pp. 160-171; Chang Hao, Chinese Intellectuals in Crisis: 
Search for Order and Meaning (1890-191) (California: University of California Press, 1987), 
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2.2.3 ‘Scientism’ as a Western Challenge in Early Twentieth- Century China 
The history of science in China can be traced back to as early as the fourth 
century BC.9? Even China's encounter with Western science happened in the 
seventeenth century AD. From that time, Western science began to affect 
Confucian studies in different ways.®! During the times of Fang and Tang, sci- 
ence became much more popular among Chinese people, as reflected in the 
fact that Western scientific texts were widely translated into Chinese, institutes 
specifically for scientific education were set up in the country, and modern sci- 
ence eventually replaced Confucian classics in official examinations in 1905.9? 
Therefore, we cannot consider that Fang's and Tang's rejection of 'scientism' 
was due to their ignorance of science. As I will show later, their theories did 
not reject scientific investigation, but rather rejected 'scientism'6? To be more 
specific, they were to confirm the values of both scientific investigation and 


60 Joseph Needham, Science and Civilisation in China vol. 1 Introductory Orientations 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1961), p. 6. 

61 Fang Yizhi 752479 (16-1671), for example, employed the scientific knowledge he 
learned from the Jesuits in China, redefining the meaning of gewu #47 or ‘investigation 
of things’ of the traditional Confucian theory. For details, see Yu Ying-shih, ‘Confucianism 
and China's Encounter with the West in Historical Perspective’, in Dao: A Journal of 
Comparative Philosophy vol. 1v, no. 2 (2005): 203-216. 

62 There are plenty of studies discussing how modern science was introduced into China and 


how it affected Chinese ways of life. For examples, see Wang Hui Ilii, Xiandai Zhongguo 
sixiang de xingqi FRA RF Be AGA REB vol. 2 part 2 (Beijing: San lian shu dian = Rez 
JE, 2004), pp. 1107-1124; David Wright, Translating Science: The Transmission of Western 
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‘Chinese culture, and Confucianism in particular.®* I argue that the aspects 
of Huayan thought which were used by Fang and Tang needed to help satisfy 
these two requirements. However, the key questions to consider here are what 
'scientism' meant and to what kinds of 'scientism' they tried to respond. Only 
by understanding these questions can we answer the first research question 
of this study: why 'scientism' became an issue in twentieth-century China, 
though science had existed in the country for centuries. 

The definition of ‘scientism’ differs amongst scholars. In this study, I sum- 
marize their findings as follow: 'scientism' is a belief that quantitative natural 
science is the only valuable part of human learning and the only source of 
truth. Based on this notion, subjects that do not belong to quantitative natural 
science should imitate the method and language of it, or be seen from a scien- 
tific perspective, which leads to a view that only what is measurable in terms 
of quantitative natural science is considered knowledge.” 

The first appearance of the term kexue zhuyi FJ, which is com- 
monly translated as ‘scientism’, is uncertain, though ‘the polemic on science 
and metaphysics’ (Chi. ke xuan dazhan PI Z; 8X) is commonly considered 
the main discussion of the issue in early twentieth-century China.96 From the 
mid-nineteenth century, the West had gradually become a focus of admiration 
in the eyes of many Chinese people. However, the outbreak of the First World 
War (1914-1918) seriously challenged this admiration.9" In his Ouyou xinying lu 
EO CSS (Reflection of the Trip to Europe) written in 1919,98 Liang Qichao 
criticized Western imperialism, arguing that Western culture was not as 
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superior as many Chinese people thought.5? Although the visit of John Dewey 
(1859-1952) to China from 1919 to 1921 impressed many younger Chinese 
people, his promotion of pragmatism was criticized by many Chinese think- 
ers." All showed that Western thinkers were no longer unchallengeable. 
Furthermore, Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) blamed Western imperialism and 
militarism during his stay in China in the early 1920s, arguing that the West 
should learn from China about the ‘large tolerance and contemplative peace 
of mind"?! which suggests that Western culture was itself not perfect and could 
even be considered to be in decline. More important, all these help show that 
‘Chinese culture’ was not as inadequate as many Chinese thinkers had thought. 
On the contrary, 'Chinese culture' might help supplement the shortcomings of 
the West in the eyes of many Chinese thinkers. This point is important to our 
discussion in the following chapters. 

In fact, some thinkers began to consider 'scientism' the main cause behind 
the apparent failure of Western culture. For instance, Liang Qichao stressed 
in his Ouyou xinying lu that it was the idea of the 'omnipotence of science' 
(Chi. kexue wanneng F} fE) that was causing the West to become over- 
materialistic."? In 1923, a debate on 'the polemic of science and metaphysics' 
developed while Carsun Chang 5E ÆW) (Zhang Junmai, 1887-1969), a politician 
who studied in Germany and taught philosophy at Peking University, delivered 
a speech, arguing against the idea that science could solve all problems, includ- 
ing those concerning life, death and the soul. Instead of relying on science, 
Chang argued that Chinese people needed a 'view of life. Only in this way 
could the country successfully overcome the challenges that it had faced since 
the mid-nineteenth century. Chang's view was attacked by Ding Wenjiang 
TGI (1887-1936), a geologist trained at the University of Glasgow who 
argued that 'the omnipotence of science, and its comprehensiveness, lies not 
in its subject matter, but in its method? implying that the scientific approach 


69 Joseph R. Levenson, Laing Ch'i-ch'ao and the Mind of Modern China (London: Thames and 
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was applicable to all issues."^ Although there were many figures involved and 
many articles published during the polemic,”? the main theme of it was clear, 
which was the growing doubt about the applicability of science to the entire 
field of human values.79 

In the time of the 'New Cultural Movement, in fact, two kinds of 'scientism' 
could be identified, which were 'empirical scientism' represented by Hu Shi 
and ‘materialistic scientism' represented by Chen Duziu.”” Generally speak- 
ing, 'empirical scientism' was based on the experimental tradition in Western 
physical science largely deriving from Francis Bacon (1561-1626). The core idea 
of this approach is that it is the concepts and methodology of the physical sci- 
ences which are to be applied in the studies of so-called ‘unscientific’ subjects 
such as ethics and history."? To a large extent, figures subscribing to the idea of 
'empirical scientism' are also positivists, who insist that data derived from per- 
ception and cognition as well as logical and mathematical treatments exclu- 
sively form the sources of all knowledge. To those holding the idea of 'empirical 
scientism, value judgments are neither true nor false but merely expressions 
of emotion because they are not cognitive."? These ideas of ‘empirical sci- 
entism' seriously threatened the status of Confucianism, as many of the latter's 
moral values were simply considered ‘unscientific’. ‘Materialistic scientism, 
on the other hand, is the belief that matter forms the ultimate reality of the 
universe. ‘Materialistic scientism’ assumes that all aspects of life belong to a 
natural order, following definite scientific laws. Therefore, all aspects of life 


74 For more discussion, see Benjamin I. Schwartz, ‘Themes in Intellectual History: May 
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and London: University of Washington Press, 2006), pp. 80-120. 
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are knowable by methods of science.®° As ‘materialistic scientism’ is axiomatic 
and monistic, it can form a platform for the development of state socialism, in 
which only one source of power is permitted.?! To some extent, there became a 
close relationship between the idea of ‘materialistic scientism' and the subse- 
quent twentieth-century Chinese political environment, especially the devel- 
opment of Marxism in China. 

As a main figure of 'scientism' in early twentieth-century China, Hu Shi 
had long been the target for hatred and contempt among modern Confucian 
thinkers. Thomé H. Fang's criticism that Hu's view of Chinese culture was ‘non- 
sense’ (Chi. hushuo 5H 35i) was very serious.?? Tang Junyi's observation that Hu 
enjoyed a great reputation in Chinese academia mainly because of the Chinese 


tradition of ‘respecting elders’ (Chi. jinglao 444) was also very uncompromis- 
ing. During a public lecture in 1958 in Taiwan, Hu Shi, in the presence of Mou 
Zongsan, said openly that Mou was his student as Hu had taught Mou philoso- 
phy at Peking University. Mou's immediate reply, ‘I was not your student’ made 
the atmosphere extremely tense. In my view, Xu Fuguan's suggestion that Hu's 
'scientific method' rejected the value of 'Chinese culture' helps explain the atti- 
tude of these modern Confucian thinkers towards him.9? 

The impact of 'scientism' on Confucianism was regarded as potentially fatal, 
which can be partly illustrated by the following. As Mou Zongsan recollected, 
Xiong Shili and Fung Yu-lan were once discussing the question of the existence of 
the mind, which is generally considered to be the fundamental element 
of Confucianism.9^ On this occasion, Fung challenged Xiong, saying that the 
existence of the mind and its function of moral consideration were merely 
theoretical presumptions of Confucianism. Xiong then replied that they were 
not theoretical presumptions, but the real ‘manifestation’ (Chi. chengxian 


£2541) of the life of humanity. Mou concluded, therefore, that Fung viewed the 
issue of the mind from a cognitive perspective and thus failed to comprehend 
the mind of the Confucian tradition.85 
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In fact, Fung and Xiong represented two approaches to understand- 
ing Confucianism which, as Chan Wing-tsit notes, can be classified as the 
‘New Rationalistic Confucianism’ and the ‘New Idealistic Confucianism’ 
respectively.®6 Here I do not intend to discuss these approaches in detail, but 
would point out that many Confucian ideas are difficult to measure from a sci- 
entific perspective. As Tang Junyi argued, with the notion of the 'omnipotence 
of science, humanity is forced to employ a scientific perspective to view the 
world. As a result, both humanity and the natural environment are considered 
a type of material and even objects to be conquered. This materialism, Tang 
claimed, was the cause of imperialism and Marxism, in which such human 
values as morality, aesthetics and religion are denied.?" In brief, ‘scientism’ 
inclines to negate the value of Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism, Chinese 
traditions which are considered kinds of humanism, involving the issues of 
morality, aesthetics and religion.8® How Chinese thinkers responded to the 
challenge of 'scientism' was either to abandon traditional value systems or to 
find ways to defend them, representing exactly two of the main foci of aca- 
demia in the time of Fang and Tang. 


2.2.3 Searching for New Sources for Cultural Transformation as the 
Chinese Response 

In early twentieth-century China, thinkers could be broadly divided into two 

groups, which, as Edmund S. K. Fung defines, were those demanding a total 

"Westernization' and those asking fora protection or re-construction of Chinese 

culture.5? Although the latter group is often regarded as conservative,?? almost 

all figures of the period sought change. The main difference between them 
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was the degree of change. In this sense, considering the latter group conserva- 
tive appears inappropriate.?! In this study, I describe them as ‘pro-traditional’ 
and it is to this group that Fang and Tang belonged. Following this clarifica- 
tion, I identify the questions the ‘pro-traditional’ thinkers faced as below: what 
should be changed in 'Chinese culture' in order to respond to the challenge of 
‘scientism’? How was this change to be achieved??? Certainly, there were no 
simple answers to these questions, but absorbing new ideas from the West was 
obviously an option.93 

Despite the prevalence of Western thought in early twentieth-century 
China, its influence on Chinese thinkers should not be overestimated, particu- 
larly for those categorized as ‘pro-traditional’. It is because, first and practically, 
Western thought was no longer unchallengeable in the eyes of many Chinese 
thinkers, as I have earlier explained. Therefore, even though Western thought 
was absorbed by Chinese thinkers at that time, I argue that the adoption of 
it was selective.?* Overemphasizing the role of Western thought amongst 
Chinese thinkers may thus neglect the latter's autonomy. Second and theo- 
retically, if Western influence played the sole essential role in the thought 
of the ‘pro-traditional’ thinkers, the distinction between these thinkers and 
those seeking total "Westernization' would become unclear, as both of them 
employed Western thought as the foundation of their theories. In this sense, it 
is almost impossible to classify any thinkers as 'pro-traditional Unfortunately, 
this point seems to be overlooked by many studies. As a result, in many cases, 
Western influence rather than traditional Chinese thought has been the focus 
of studies concerning those I regard as the ‘pro-traditional’ thinkers.?5 This 
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causes a paradoxical situation. On the one hand, the so-called 'Contemporary 
Neo-Confucians’ are often considered conservative or, as I argue, 'pro- 
traditional. On the other hand, it is their appropriations of Western thought, 
which was definitely a new source of ideas for these thinkers, that is the focus 
of many studies. 

For instance, Mou Zongsan's appropriation of Western philosophical ideas 
is apparent. As he argued, in the Western tradition, only Immanuel Kant (1724— 
1804) successfully suggested a kind of metaphysics of morals, which Mou saw as 
based on the analysis of the mind-heart of human beings.?6 According to Mou, 
Kant's idea was similar to Confucianism in this sense, and, to go a step further, 
he even considered that Kant's philosophy could be a bridge between Western 
philosophy and Chinese thought, and Confucianism in particular?" Since he 
employed Kant's ideas on a very large scale, Mou has been criticized for mis- 
interpreting both the thought of Kant and of Confucianism.?? His works have 
also been described as like ‘German philosophy in Chinese'?? All this seems to 
make clear the impact of Western philosophical ideas on the ‘pro-traditional’ 
thinkers. 

Although Thomé H. Fang and Tang Junyi did not use Western ideas as widely 
as Mou did, Western influence on their writings can still be seen. Indeed, both 
Fang and Tang were considered similar to certain European philosophers. In 
consideration of his emphasis on the primacy of spirit, for instance, Tang was 
seen as a ‘Hegelian, a follower of the German philosopher Georg Wilhelm 
Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831).!°° The place of Hegel’s dialectic in Tang's thought 
is not only thoroughly studied, but the idea that Tang was hugely affected 
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by Hegel is also recognized by many of Tang’s disciples.!?? To a large extent, it 
explains why a serious study of Tang's appropriation of Huayan thought rather 
than his use of Hegel's philosophy is so important, as it may challenge a key 
assumption in the field of Chinese philosophical study. Similarly, since Fang 
strongly favoured 'Àcomprehensiveness, a point I will discuss in detail in the 
next chapter, his thought is widely viewed as a kind of organic philosophy, like 
that of Alfred North Whitehead (1861-1947).!03 From these examples which 
discussed Chinese thought using a comparative method,! considering that 
Western ideas helped make the 'creative transformation' of modern Chinese 
thought appears perfectly reasonable.!05 The question is, how important were 
Western ideas in this process of ‘creative transformation’? 

As I suggested earlier, the influence of Western philosophy on the 'pro-tradi- 
tional’ thinkers should not be overestimated. For example, Mou's using Kant's 
philosophy not only constructs a bridge between Western philosophy and 
Confucianism, but also places Confucianism in a superior position to Kant's 
philosophy, as he argued that Confucianism was the only intellectual tradition 
that successfully constructed a metaphysics of morals and comprehended the 
state of ‘Noumena’ via intellectual intuition.!96 In this sense, Confucianism is 
the essence of Mou's thought. The case of Tang employing Hegel's philosophy 
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is somewhat similar. Although Tang admitted that he was affected by Hegel,!©” 
he stressed his independence as follows: 


I respect and love the spirit of Western philosophers. However, I cannot 
prostrate myself before it nor worship it. Even if there were a rebirth of 
Plato and Hegel, I could not admire them sincerely. I am not willing to 
follow them with my life and spirit. For Confucius, Buddha and some 
Chinese and Indian philosophers, however, I am willing to do that.108 


Tang’s own words here suggest that, at least for him, the influence of Western 
philosophy on the development of his thought may not be as great as many 
scholars have believed. 

At the very beginning of this study, I mentioned that the objective of Fang’s 
and Tang’s appropriations of Huayan thought, together with other thinkers’ 
appropriations of different ancient Chinese thought, is to ‘go back to the origin 
and develop new elements’ or fanben kaixin in Chinese. I also observed that 
the ideas of “ti and ‘yong’ run through almost all modern Chinese thought. 
As He Lin argues, Chinese thinkers’ appropriations of Western thought in 
their own theories are ‘to enrich “ti” with “ti” and to complement “yong” with 
*yong" 199 Take Mou's appropriation of Kant's ideas as an example. He tried 
to combine Kant's philosophy with Confucianism, arguing that the moral 
values suggested by Confucianism were not assertion but had ‘metaphysical’ 
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reasons, which Mou summarised as ‘moral metaphysics’ To Mou, Confucianism 
was not outdated but could be responsive to modern subjects, such as 
developing ‘science’ and ‘democracy’. In my opinion, Mou's appropriation of 
Kant's ideas is a fine example of ‘enriching “ti” with “ti” and complementing 
“yong” with “yong”’. 
can be achieved by means of re-discovering ancient Chinese thought, rather 


However, I consider that this enrichment of ‘t? and ‘yong’ 


than using Western philosophy, and this is exactly what many Chinese thinkers 
did in the early twentieth century. 

As I mentioned earlier, there are many varied of intellectual traditions 
in Chinese history and Confucianism was only one of them. As the West 
became seen as no longer the only object of modern Chinese learning, these 
ancient intellectual traditions began to be seen as another source of ideas for 
cultural transformation. In the face of the trend to revolution, for example, 
Liang Qichao employed the ideas of Mohism 223, which flourished along 
with Confucianism in the Spring and Autumn Period (7718C-403BC) and the 
Warring States Period (403BC—221BC), to support his anti-revolutionary ideas. "° 


As Li Yushu Æ; (1905-1972) notes, a main reason for early twentieth-cen- 
tury Chinese thinkers to stress Mohism was because they viewed the thought 
as ‘scientific’ and ‘logical’! two elements the Chinese people crucially needed 
at the time under the challenge of ‘scientism’. In consideration of the bene- 
fit of the rule of law as observed in the West, Chen Lie PRZ! (?-?), together 
with other famous thinkers like Xie Wuliang ij[á5s& (1884-1964), emphasised 
the function of Legalism 4%, an intellectual tradition prevailing in the late 
Warring States Period, considering its spirit equivalent to the idea of the rule of 


law.!? Since there were a number of thinkers discussing Legalism in the early 
twentieth century, the term 'Neo-Legalism' has even been introduced recently, 
based on the argument that there was a 'school' at that time.!? Li Zongwu 
ERE (1879-1943) also published his well-known work Hou hei xue EE 
(Thick Black Theory) in 191, claiming that Chinese people should learn to have 
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a thick hide and dark mind in order to be more powerful and more cunning.!4 
As Li admitted, his idea is similar to Legalism.!5 I argue that his theory is also a 
combination of the idea of Guiguzi AF, a classic of the School of Diplomacy 
At fx, which is notorious for overlooking moral considerations but focusing 


on persuading and pleasing superiors. In my view, all these appropriations of 
ancient intellectual traditions were responses to the situation facing China, as 
the country urgently needed to become more practical, scientific, wealthy and 
powerful.!6 In brief, the nature of the works of these thinkers can be seen as 
remoulding the past to respond to current issues.!!7 

Undeniably, the scope of the appropriations of ancient Chinese thought 
identified above was somewhat limited. In terms of range, the appropriations 
of Buddhist ideas are much more significant. I argue that a key reason for this 
is that the theories of Mohism and Legalism are, to differing extents, incom- 
patible with Confucianism.!? To use the language of ‘ti’ and ‘yong’, it means 
there is a contradiction between the 't of Confucianism and that of Mohism 
or Legalism. In this sense, thinkers insisted the ‘t’ of Confucianism should not 
employ the function or 'yong' of Mohism or Legalism. For Buddhism, however, 
Confucian thinkers seem to find ways to communicate the ‘ti’ of both. And it is 
in this context that Confucian thinkers appropriated different Buddhist ideas 
to develop their thought. 
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2.3 Confucian Thinkers' Appropriations of Buddhist Thought— 
An Overview 


Buddhist study so flourished in early twentieth-century China that it was, in 
Holmes Welch's words, a ‘Buddhist revival? In order fully to comprehend 
the influence of Buddhism at this time, one should not focus solely on the 
religion's thinkers and organizations but also acknowledge the studies of con- 
temporary Confucian thinkers. This is because, to a large extent, the ideas of 
Confucian thinkers helped transform the development of modern Buddhism. 
As Zhang Mantao 5E&?;xi (1933-1981) notes,!2° Buddhist study in early 
twentieth-century China could be broadly divided into two groups: studies 
within Buddhism by Buddhist monks and scholars themselves, and studies by 
those outside the religion. For the former, three sub-groups can be further 
identified. First were those who aimed at saving the religion and the country 
through various reforms of Buddhism. Second were those who tried to revive 
the religion by means of studying particular Buddhist ideas and texts. Third 
were those who insisted on traditional Buddhist practice without significant 
amendments. As Zhang argues, Taixu?! Ouyang Jian Ekai (187121943)? 
and Yinguang ENJE (1862-1940) were the representatives of these three differ- 
ent sub-groups. Certainly, the distinction between the sub-groups is not rigid, 
as even Taixu stressed the study of particular Buddhist ideas such as those in 
Consciousness-Only, and there were also some amendments of Buddhist prac- 
tice in Yinguang.'?? As I will discuss later, the Huayan School in early twenti- 
eth-century China appeared to follow traditional Huayan study and practice 


with very limited changes. In this sense, Fang's and Tang's appropriations of 
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the ideas of this Buddhist tradition are ‘revolutionary’ when compared with 
their Huayan contemporaries. 

In terms of studies by non-Buddhists, Zhang also divides them into three 
further sub-groups, including those using a historical approach to study 
Buddhism like Tang Yongtong %5 F% (1893-1964),7^ those integrating scien- 
tific knowledge with Buddhist thought like Wang Xiaoxu XE] Vf: (1875-1948),125 
and those employing Buddhist ideas to develop their own thought. For this 


final sub-group, Zhang further classifies them as those with no strong reli- 
gious position, such as Tan Sitong 5&fjj[z] (1865-1898),!2° and those with clear 
Confucian standpoints like Liang Shuming and Xiong Shili. 


This classification by Zhang not only provides us with a general picture 
of Buddhism in twentieth-century China, but also helps locate the contribu- 
tion of Fang and Tang amongst these different kinds of Buddhist study. As I 
will show, Confucian thinkers who appropriated Buddhist ideas at that time 
did not aim at reviving any particular Buddhist school at all. Their interest 
was not to save Buddhism and so most of them did not attempt to integrate 
scientific knowledge with Buddhist ideas in order to demonstrate that 
Buddhism does not contradict science. Apart from Liang Shuming, no 
Confucian thinkers I will discuss followed Buddhist practice. Historical accu- 
racy was not their concern as they did not approach Buddhist ideas from a 
historical perspective. Rather, as I previously mentioned, the goal of their 
appropriations of Buddhist ideas was to enrich the ‘t? and ‘yong’ of ‘Chinese 
culture’, particularly Confucianism, so that the latter could be more responsive 
to the challenges posed by ‘scientism’. 

Amongst those Confucian thinkers who used Buddhist ideas, Liang Shuming 
was probably the most influential during his own lifetime. Having been con- 
sidered a Confucian thinker for a long time,!2” Liang confirmed in an interview 
in the late twentieth century that both Confucianism and Buddhism played a 
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vital role in his thought. To more fully understand him, therefore, both intellec- 
tual traditions should be used.??? In his famous Dong xi wenhua ji qi zhexue RP 
SERA (Eastern and Western Cultures and their Philosophies) published 
in 1922,!9 Liang considered that Western culture was so aggressive that it led 
to a conquest of nature and even of peoples. Indian culture, mainly Hinayana 
Buddhism, however, was viewed as too regressive, putting the emphasis on 


death rather than life. In Liang's view, 'Chinese culture, and Confucianism in 
particular, sat between Western and Indian cultures. Liang also argued that 
all Western, Indian and Chinese cultures had their own strengths and weak- 
nesses. Chinese people should not choose Indian culture at a time when China 
was suffering from both civil unrest and foreign challenge. On the other hand, 
the country should avoid blindly following the West, as the outbreak of the 
First World War clearly showed there were limitations in Western culture. In 
short, ‘Chinese culture’ was to be preferred.!30 

While Liang's attitude toward various cultures seems to be at the core of 
his thought, his attitude toward Buddhist ideas is more relevant to this study. 
As I discussed eariler, ‘scientism’ had been the main challenge facing Chinese 
thinkers since the early twentieth century. Many scholars have noted that 
Liang valued the concept of Consciousness-Only particularly, considering 
its method rational and scientific, and capable of competing with Western 
philosophy.!*! Linking Liang’s attitude towards Consciousness-Only and the 
challenge of 'scientism' in his time together, I argue that Liang's adoption of 
Buddhist ideas was not restricted to Buddhism's overall analysis of life and 
death, but included its potential to respond to ‘scientism’. That is to say, Liang 
considered that 'science' and a philosophy of life are not necessarily exclusive 
to each other. This point not only provides an alternative to the positions of 
Carsun Chang and Ding Wenjiang, but also helps sharpen our understanding 
of Fang's and Tang's appropriations of Huayan, as they too tried to confirm 
both the value of science and of traditional Chinese thought. In fact, in my 
view, Liang's confirmation of the values of different cultures also used the 
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Buddhist idea of doctrinal classification (Chi. panjiao #|#Z) implicitly, as he 
thought that different ideas could be applicable in various periods, a point I 
will return to in section 2.4.3. 

The importance of Liang's ideas to this study will become clearer if we 
relate them to the discussion of ‘t’ and ‘yong’. Although Liang himself did not 
use these terms, his ideas actually touch on these concepts. Liang argued that 
the characteristics of various cultures were determined by the spirit of their peo- 
ple.!? Following this idea, Yang Rubin points out that Liang viewed human spirit 
as ‘ti’ while culture is its ‘yong’183 In this sense, people with Chinese 
spirit could not develop Western culture, and vice versa. In other words, 
Chinese ‘t? could not sustain Western ‘yong’. The above implies that Liang 
rejects Zhang Zhidong's idea of 'Chinese learning for fundamental prin- 
ciples, Western learning for practical applications: Although the concept of 
Consciousness-Only potentially helped Liang to respond to the challenge 
of ‘scientism’, he did not use it to re-define the ‘t’ and ‘yong’ of ‘Chinese cul- 
ture’. In short, Liang considered ‘Chinese culture’ preferable, although it failed 
fully to respond to the challenge it faced. Here we see a paradox, in that Liang's 
approach was that 'Chinese culture' might not survive even though it was con- 
sidered preferable. In my view, this is exactly the question other Confucian 
thinkers in Liang's times needed to consider. 

Xiong Shili is another Confucian thinker whose thought was affected by 
Buddhist ideas. Having studied the concepts associated with Consciousness- 
Only under the famous Buddhist scholar Ouyang Jian, Xiong later transferred 
his allegiance to Confucianism, arguing that only the ideas of Yi Jing or Book 
of Changes successfully developed a kind of ontology with 't and ‘yong’, which 
could be responsive to the challenges then facing China. 

In his Xin weishi lun 3jrfezXai (New Doctrine of Consciousness-Only) pub- 
lished in 1932,?^ Xiong complained that Buddhism denies the essence of the 
universe and that Consciousness-Only regards alayavijfiana as the ultimate 
self of the human being.?* According to Xiong, the Buddhist idea of 'empti- 
ness’ only developed a kind of ‘dead’ body or ‘ti, which fails to sustain any func- 
tions or ‘yong’. This idea fits with the second principle of ‘t? and ‘yong’ which I 
highlighted at the beginning of this chapter, namely that the two concepts are 
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not separate from each other.!?6 For Xiong, in order to sustain different func- 
tions or ‘yong’, the ‘t? of humanity has to be infinite. In Xiong's view, this infi- 
nite ‘t? is expressed in Yi Jing's ideas of ‘xi’ 33; and ‘p? E, which imply ‘closing’ 
and 'opening' respectively. As Chan Wing-tsit argues, 'closing' means the 'ten- 
dency to integrate’ and ‘opening’ suggests the ‘tendency to maintain, and both 
consist of ‘a process of unceasing production and reproduction'!?? Xiong used 
this idea from Yi Jing, insisting that the main characteristic of human minds 
is ‘changing’. Therefore, in the face of the different challenges facing China, 
the Chinese should return to the mind, re-discovering its aspect of ‘openness’ 
and thus finding solutions to these problems.!?8 Although Xiong’s understand- 
ing of Consciousness-Only was widely criticized by the Buddhist scholars and 
monks of his time,!9 in this study, I argue that the focus is not the accuracy of 
his interpretation of Consciousness-Only, but his suggestion that the Chinese 
people should 'go back to the origin and develop new elements, though the 
‘origin’ here does not mean ‘Chinese culture’ but rather the human mind.'^? 
To Xiong, all the cultures and achievements of humanity are developed using 
the mind, and science is no exception to this. However, scientific knowledge is 
a kind of ‘worldly truth’ (Skt. samyrti-satya; Chi. sudi (83i) and its effective- 
ness is restricted to the empirical and physical worlds. The knowledge of the 
mind, according to Xiong, belongs to 'supreme truth' (Skt. paramartha-satya; 
Chi. zhendi Æ). In this sense, there is no contradiction between scientific 
knowledge and the knowledge of the mind since they belong to different levels 
of truth. Together with the ideas of 'closing' and 'opening' identified above, 
Xiong's argument becomes clearer: the mind is always in a process of develop- 


ment and never a fixed or unchanging entity. Since human culture develops 
from the mind, the former must be dynamic. The Western challenge is thus 
simply a kind of stimulus to China, which pushes it to improve its culture. In 
short, learning from others is a natural process. This idea of Xiong, on the one 
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hand, answers those rejecting the idea that China should learn from the West. 
On the other hand, it suggests that Confucianism should not be abandoned as 
it is valuable at the level of ‘supreme truth'!^! In principle, Xiong reminds us 
of the flexibility of the mind and its significance in responding to the Western 
challenge, though he does not indicate what the Chinese should learn from 
the West and what of ‘Chinese culture’ should be retained.'^? In my view, this 
is a point that Fang and Tang tried to answer, as I will discuss in detail in the 
following chapters. 

Following Xiong, Mou Zongsan suggested that there are two levels of knowl- 
edge: those from ‘sensible intuition’ (Chi. ganxing de zhijue BEN E) and 
those from ‘intellectual intuition’ (Chi. zhi de zhijue AJE) respectively. 
According to Mou, the knowledge stemming from the former is ‘phenomenal’ 
(Chi. xianxiang ti), while the knowledge from the latter is ‘of the thing 
itself’ (Chi. wuzishen 1] &). Apparently, this distinction of Mou's is inspired 
by Kant's philosophy, which is commonly considered the building block of 
Mou's thought.!43 However, Kant believed that ‘the thing itself’ could not be 
known by humans. Mou, instead, argued that it is knowable.!^^ And this brings 
us to his understanding of the characterisitcs of Chinese thought, including 
those of Tiantai KG thought. 

In his autobiography Wushi zishu AFE it (Self-introduction at Fifty), Mou 
recollected that in the late 1920s, ‘idealism’ (Chi. weixinlun UE. i) 
ously attacked by young people at a time when the status of human beings 


was seri- 


was solely determined by financial situation and social class. Mou emphasised 
that these ‘inhumane’ (Chi. feiren JE A) criteria made him uncomfortable, as 
they opposed the traditional values and faith of his youth. During this period, 
the arguments deriving from the 'polemic on science and metaphysics' par- 
ticularly attracted him.^5 In Mou's view, scientific knowledge belonged to 
the field of ‘phenomena, which applies to the empirical and physical world. 
However, obtaining this kind of knowledge cannot be separated from human- 
ity. In this regard, the understanding of humanity becomes more important. 
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To Mou, Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism all contribute to human under- 
standing, which he called 'intellectual intuition. In order to develop scientific 
knowledge, Chinese people should temporarily stop focusing on such ‘intel- 
lectual intuition' but concentrate on the world of 'phenomena: This comprises 
his famous although controversial idea of ‘self-negation of innate moral con- 
sciousness’ (Chi. liangzhi zhi kanxian 2K x 4), which attempts to explain 
the co-existence of scientific knowledge and traditional Chinese thought, as 


well as putting the latter in a superior position from both an ontological and 
an axiological point of view.!49 

Amongst those intellectual traditions which contributed to building up 
‘intellectual intuition, Mou considered Tiantai thought the most important 
within the Buddhist tradition. According to Mou, the concept of alayavijfiana 
as suggested by Consciousness-Only failed to construct a ‘t’, not to mention 
‘yong’. The pure mind of Huayan thought, an idea I will discuss later, tends to 
view the mind as an entity, which appears to contradict the Buddhist idea of 
‘emptiness’. In Mou's view, the mind suggested by Tiantai succeeds in weaken- 
ing its solid image and therefore raises little controversy." More important, 
Mou explicitly used Tiantai's theory of doctrinal classification to harmonize 
different seemingly controversial theories within Buddhism." As Lin Chen- 
kuo argues, Mou's harmonization of various Buddhist theories helps make 
‘Buddhism’ a coherent unity so that he could compare it with ‘Confucianism, 
leading to the conclusion that it is 'Confucianism' and not 'Buddhism' which 
accomplishes the 'Summum Bonum' (Eng. the Highest Good; Chi. yuan shan 
[E|=#).49 In this sense, therefore, arguing that Tiantai thought helps construct 
Mou's theory of Confucianism is reasonable, as the former constructs a bridge 
for Mou to assess the two intellectual traditions, and ultimately consider 
‘Confucianism’ more favourably. 

While Liang, Xiong and Mou are the most widely discussed modern 
Confucian thinkers, Ma Yifu has been overlooked in the discussion concerning 
‘Contemporary Neo-Confucianism' Regarded as one of the ‘three sages’ = EE 
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together with Liang and Xiong in modern Confucian history,^? Ma has been 
criticised by some scholars who claim that his thought is very traditional, dif- 
ficult to consider new?! and thus unresponsive to the challenge of his times.!92 
This criticism seems valid as Ma gave much of his attention to the ancient 
‘six arts’ (Chi. liu yi 722) of Confucianism and the main Confucian canons 
such as the Classic of Filial Piety (Chi. Xiao Jing 4:2). However, Ma is as impor- 
tant as the other modern thinkers identified above for this study as he was not 
only one of the many who used Buddhist ideas to develop his thought, but also 
one of the very few who appropriated Huayan ideas in particular to interpret 
Confucian canons. 

As I discussed in the last section, traditional Confucian values had been 
attacked from the New Cultural Movement onwards. The five relationships,!53 
including filial piety between father and son, were viewed as obstacles to 
the modernization of China.!?? 1 argue that Ma's emphasis on the Classic of 
Filial Piety at that time is a response to this kind of criticism. Instead of sim- 
ply accepting the values of filial piety, Ma used the terms of Huayan, arguing 
that there was a metaphysical foundation behind this Confucian value. 
In Chapter 1, I briefly mentioned that there was a Huayan School existing in 
twentieth-century China and Yuexia was a key figure of the school. In fact, 
Yuexia was a close friend of Ma and the interest in Huayan of the latter was 
influenced by the former.55 As Ma discussed in his well-known Fuxing shuyuan 
jianglu (2 VES tek (Lecture Notes of Fuxing College), filial piety is the truth 
of ‘Heaven’ (Chi. tian KR), ‘Earth’ (Chi. di 32) and ‘Humanity’ (Chi. ren A). The 
filial piety in ‘Humanity’ is a reflection of that of ‘Heaven’ and ‘Earth’. That 
is to say, the truth of ‘Heaven’ and ‘Earth’ manifests itself through ‘Humanity’. 
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On the one hand, filial piety in ‘Humanity’ is like Huayan's idea of ‘dharmadhatu 
of events’ (Chi. si fajie 33/492). Behind it there is the filial piety of ‘Heaven’, 
which Ma considered similar to Huayan’s idea of ‘dharmadhatu of principle’ 
(Chi. li fajie 887573). On the other hand, the filial piety of ‘Earth’ links the filial 
pieties of ‘Humanity’ and ‘Heaven’, which Ma regarded as the ‘dharmadhatu 
of Non-Obstruction of Principle against Events’ (Chi. li shi wuai fajie HEI 
BEAJ). In Ma's view, to discuss all these three aspects of filial piety is the 
‘dharmadhatu of Non-Obstruction of Events against Events’ (Chi. shi shi wuai 
fajie SE SEREBREE FR) 156 

Admittedly, Ma's use of Huayan ideas to explain Confucian canons is some- 
what challenging. Without considering the huge difference between Huayan 
thought and Confucianism, he seems to stretch the Huayan ideas to suit his 
own purpose. Compared with Fang and Tang whom I will discuss in the fol- 
lowing chapters, the scope of Ma's appropriation of Huayan thought is lim- 
ited. However, his example indicates that there is possible connection between 


{lin 


A 
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Huayan and Confucian ideas, which is important to our understanding of 
Fang's and Tang's appropriation of Huayan thought. 

Thinkers appropriating Buddhist ideas to develop their own thought were 
not restricted to those listed above.” However, in the context of this study 
and Zhang Mantao’s classification which I cited at the beginning of this sec- 
tion, I believe the thinkers considered above are the most relevant to explain 
the wider context of the appropriations of Huayan thought by Fang and Tang, 
namely why and how Chinese thinkers in the twentieth century sought sources 
other than Confucianism to develop their theories. More specifically, I have 
shown why and how Confucian thinkers at that time employed Buddhist ideas 
in particular to develop their thought. 

Since Fang and Tang used Huayan ideas on a large scale, it is essential to 
have a basic understanding of this Buddhist tradition, including its main argu- 
ments and its modern development. In what follows, I will discuss these in 
detail to ground the discussion of Fang's and Tang's appropriations in the later 
chapters. 
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The interpretation of Huayan thought is always controversial in academia. Here 
I stress that the objective of this study is to examine why Fang and Tang appro- 
priated Huayan thought to develop their thought, but not to study Huayan 
thought itself. That means, I am not aiming to discuss the whole Huayan tra- 
dition here, nor am I attempting to discuss in depth the controversies within 
Huayan thought. Hence, I shall restrict my discussion about Huayan thought 
here to those issues which are closely related to Fang's and Tang's appropria- 
tions of this Buddhist tradition. 

Considering the fact that Fang and Tang focused only on the Huayan 
thought of the Tang Dynasty (618-907), I will myself concentrate only on 
the thought of that period. The only exception to this is that I will also consider 
its modern development because this will help to introduce the nature of the 
thought at the time that Fang and Tang appropriated it, thus making the char- 
acteristics of the appropriations clearer. Below, I briefly discuss the history of 
the Huayan School, which provides us with the background to the appearance 
of the thought. 


2.41 A Brief History of the Huayan School in the Tang Dynasty 

The exact date and route of the introduction of Buddhism into China are 
unknown, though it has traditionally been considered to have been around 
or just before AD 67 and via the land route from north-west India.!5? Regardless 
of the disputes about this, it is clear that the religion, characterized by substan- 
tial developments in philosophical thought in several Buddhist schools, among 
them the Huayan School, bloomed during the Tang Dynasty. The name of the 
School is developed from Huayanjing F4% (Skt. Avatamsaka Sūtra; Eng. 
Garland Sūtra) and its dominance mainly began in the time of Fazang 7Zj& 
(643—712), between the periods of the dominance of, respectively, the Tiantai 
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School and the Chan School, which arose around the time of Zhiyi “58 (538— 
596) and Huineng E (638-713).16° Apparently, there was competition and 
reciprocal absorption of the ideas amongst these schools. In fact, both Tiantai 


and Huayan regarded their own philosophical systems as ‘yuan’ |E], a term, 
which, to some extent, implies finality and closure.!*! From the perspectives 
of Tiantai and Huayan, further theoretical development in Buddhism was con- 
sidered unnecessary and even impossible. Therefore, Huayan thought, at least 
in the eyes of the Huayan patriarchs, was the intellectual apex of Buddhism.!6? 

The exact lineage of the Huayan patriarchs differs amongst individual schol- 
ars, though most think that Dushun FE (557—640), Zhiyan ^it (602—668), 
Fazang, Chengguan 75$ (738—839) and Zongmi $< (780-841) were the lead- 
ing patriarchs of the School during the dynasty.!6? According to Xu gaoseng 
zhuan 5&5 (Continuation of Biographies of Eminent Monks), Dushun 
once practised meditation with Chan master Sengzhen [$22 (dates unknown). 


Apart from this, his learning is something of a mystery.l6^ As Zhiyan claimed, 
his own understanding of Huayanjing was learned from Dushun,!® which pro- 
vides the only hint about the relationship between Dushun and Huayanjing.166 
Since information about Dushun is so limited, most studies about Huayan 
thought tend not to discuss his thought. However, as I will discuss in Chapter 3, 
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unlike almost all interpreters of Huayan thought, Thomé H. Fang focused on 
Dushun in particular, arguing that Dushun was the most important figure in 
the Huayan tradition. 

Although Zhiyan was a disciple of Dushun, he also learned from the masters 
of the Nan Dilun pti: and Shelun Schools #2 az,!©’ which are viewed 
as the early schools of Consciousness-Only (Skt. Yogácàra; Chi. Weishi MEW) 
in China.!6? As Fazang noted, Zhiyan derived his profound understanding of 
Huayanjing from the masters of these Schools,'6? which suggests a close rela- 
tionship between Huayan thought and that of Consciousness-Only.!”° 

Although Fazang was called the third patriarch of the Huayan School, he 
is commonly regarded as the real founder of the School." In fact, Huayan 
gained its political and intellectual importance during the time of Fazang, 
as it is traditionally believed that Fazang explained his thought to Empress 
Wu RJE (624—705) face-to-face around the year 700. The speech is claimed 
to be recorded in Jin shizi zhang MT- =Œ (Treatise on the Golden Lion)? 
though its designation as a speech delivered by Fazang to Empress Wu seems 
apocryphal.!/? Despite the disputes over the historical accuracy of the speech, 
most of the important concepts of Huayan, like the doctrinal classification 
theory, were developed by Fazang.!”? Due to his central role in the School, the 
discussion here will be mainly around Fazang's thought. 
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After the death of Fazang, his disciple Huiyuan z&2& (673—743) amended 
the former's ideas of doctrinal classification, arguing that 'sudden teaching' 
should be removed from the doctrinal classification theory. This suggestion of 
Huiyuan was seriously criticized by Chengguan, who was the fourth patriarch 


| 
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i70 For the early history of Huayan, see Yang Weizhong f5&(E-H, 'Huayanzong de yunyu 
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The Many Lives of Fazang (643—712) (Leiden: Brill, 2007), pp. 176-183. 
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developed by Fazang. For a discussion on this, see Kimura Kiyotaka AAA}, Li Huiying 


ZEHE trans., Zhongguo Huayan sixiangshi P PAHE FEAE (Taipei: Dongda tushu 
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of the School.!”5 In Chapter 5, I will argue that doctrinal classification is prob- 
ably the most important Huayan element in Tang's appropriation. Therefore, 
we cannot overlook the disputation between Huiyuan and Chengguan in this 
study, though the former is not considered a Huayan patriarch. Zongmi, a dis- 


ciple of Chengguan, also known as the ‘Chan master of Guifeng' ==1 71,1” 


was the fifth patriarch of the School. His attitude towards the harmonization of 
Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism, to some extent, appears to have inspired 
Tang Junyi. 

Apart from the patriarchs mentioned above, Li Tongxuan Z£38 Zz (635—730), 
a layman and a member of the Li royal family of the Tang Dynasty, also con- 


tributed to the development of Huayan thought. Interpreting Huayanjing from 
the perspective of the Yi Jing, Li emphasised the role of practice, a point 
important to our understanding of Thomé H. Fang's understanding of Huayan 
thought, which I will discuss in Chapter 3. 

Despite the significance of the School during the Tang Dynasty, the 


‘Huichang Persecution’ (Chi. Huichang fanan € Ei), a political movement 


led by Emperor Wu of Tang EKA (814-846) in 845 which tried to destroy 
Buddhism fundamentally, accelerated the decline of the School. In my view, 
Fang's and Tang's appropriations of Huayan thought provide excellent oppor- 
tunities to discuss the creative interpretation of the thought in contemporary 
society, and I will consider this in detail after introducing Huayan's key ideas. 


2.4.2 The Foundation of Huayan Thought 

As already discussed, the name of the Huayan School implies that its thought 
is based on the Huayanjing. It is not possible to explain the content of the 
entire text of the Huayanjing here. However, as Liu Ming-wood notes, its main 
theme is to describe the 'numerous stages a bodhisattva has to pass through 
before he can achieve the supreme end of Buddhahood"!?? In my opinion, this 
'supreme end of Buddhahood' highlights the relationship between Huayanjing 


175 For the life of Chengguan, see Imre Hamar, A Religious Leader in the Tang: Chengguan's 
Biography (Tokyo: The International Institute for Buddhist Studies, 2002). 


176 For the life of Zongmi, see Ran Yunhua #43232, Tsung-mi F% (Taipei: Dongda tushu 
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and Huayan thought, as the latter effectively starts from the perspective of this 
‘supreme end’, a point I will elaborate below. There are in total three transla- 
tions of the Huayanjing in Chinese, all translated from Sanskrit.!®° The first 
was by Buddhabhadra f/5l/ZERÉCZE (359-429) finished around 420?! the sec- 
ond was by Siksananda & Y #¢pč (652—710) around 699;!8? and the third was 
by Prajna E; (734—810?) around 798, this last being a re-translation of ‘Entry 
into the Realm of Reality’ (Chi. ru fajie pin An), the thirty-ninth chapter 
of Siksananda’s translation.!93 

Although Huayan patriarchs argued that they based their teachings on the 
Huayanjing, individual monk-scholars complained that there was no relation- 


ship between the two as their ideas were actually inconsistent.!?^ Indeed, the 
Huayanjing is only one of the Buddhist texts that the Huayan patriarchs relied 
on and there are other sources of Buddhist ideas which have contributed to 
the development of Huayan thought; Consciousness-Only being one of them. 

Earlier I mentioned that Zhiyan once learned from the masters of the 
Nan Dilun and Shelun Schools, the representatives of the thought of early 
Consciousness-Only in China. There is a close relationship between the 
Nan Dilun School and the translations of Shidijing lun Mss (Skt. 
Dasabhümikasütra-sastra),95 a work considered to have been written by 
Vasubandhu [£35 (around 4th century) to interpret Shidijing HIE (Skt. 
Dasabhumisvara), and which now features as a chapter in the ‘shidi pin’ 


-itm in Huayanjing. The Sanskrit version of Shidijing lun first appeared in 
China in the times of Emperor Xuanwu Æ FU (483-515), when three Indian 
Buddhist monks, Bodhiruci 3£fii xc (?-527), Ratnamati #) APEE (?-?) and 
Buddhasanta Hle% (?-?), visited the country.!8° Commissioned by the 


Th 
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Emperor, the three monks, working with several others, translated the text 
into Chinese, completing the task around 511.187 However, there were disputes 
amongst them about how to interpret the term ‘xin’ j^, which is usually trans- 
lated as ‘mind, literally ‘heart-and-mind’, and its functions, leading to the rise 
of the Dilun School. By and large, the disciples of Bodhiruci, who remained 
in the north of Luoyang 7/7; and were therefore called the Bei Dilun School 


JE ar, argued that the mind is defiled and as such is called alayavijriàna 


Dx RH uX, whereas the disciples of Ratnamati, who remained in the south 
of Luoyang and were called the Nan Dilun School Fathima, considered 
alayavijfiana pure,!*® an idea that recalls the characteristics of the thought of 
the Shelun School. 

Besides being influenced by the Nan Dilun School, Zhiyan also learned from 


the master of the Shelun School, Fachang 4% (567—645). Based on its inter- 
pretation of Asanga's $:£-£ (around 4th century) She dasheng lun tm Kea 
(Skt. Mahayanasangraha), this school regarded the mind as pure. The princi- 
pal difference between the Shelun School and the Nan Dilun School is that the 


former considered the pure mind amala-vij£iána [uf EZ, which is the ninth 


consciousness after alayavijfíana whereas the Nan Dilun School argued that 
there are only eight consciousnesses in Buddhism. The eighth consciousness 
being called alayavijríana.!*? Regardless of the differences between them, both 
consider that the mind is pure. Since Zhiyan's understanding of Huayanjing 
was inspired by the Nan Dilun School and Shelun School, the Huayan School 


might also tend to consider the ‘mind’ to be pure (Chi. jing 33). However, as I 
will discuss later, this concept of the pure mind raises a theoretical difficulty. 
But first it is necessary to discuss the key term dharma. The meaning of 


dharma, which is commonly translated as ‘fa’ ;& in Chinese, differs according 
to context. In the Mahayana Buddhism, for instance, dharma in the singular 
means ‘whatever leads to enlightenmentj!?? extending to meanings like ‘the 
patterns of reality and cosmic law-orderliness discovered by the Buddha(s), 
Buddhist teachings, the Buddhist path of practice, and the goal of Buddhism, 


187 There are different versions about the process of the translation, see DZ, vol. 49, no. 2034, 
p. 86a, 13; vol. 50, no. 2060, pp. 607b18-608b. In this study, I rely on the version of vol. 25, 
no. 1509 because it was from an official at the time the translation was undertaken. 
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the timeless Nirvana’ >B2£.191 In the Indian Abhidharma [f FÉ? tradition, 


however, dharmas mean the fundamental units which create our impression 
of a stable world and are regarded as reals.!9 The Indian Madhyamaka FF 
thinker, Nagarjuna E&f$j (150?—250?) noted, by contrast, that dharmas are nei- 
ther absolute ‘non-existence’ (like that of a hare's horn) nor substantial 'exis- 
tence' (of an independent permanently existing real). Instead, dharmas are 


‘empty’, that is, they are not non-existent but they are not independent reals.!93 
In the Yogacara tradition, the understanding of 'emptiness' was developed fur- 
ther in relation to the Three Natures theory, as I will discuss below. According 
to Dasheng baifa mingmen lun KREZ Tai (Skt. Mahayána-satadharma- 
prakasamukha-sastra; Eng. The Shastra of the Door to Understanding the 
Hundred Dharmas),?^ there are in all hundreds of types of dharmas, which 
can be grouped into five categories: ‘mind dharmas’, ‘mental dharmas’, ‘form 


dharmas’, ‘dharmas separate from the mind’ and ‘unconditioned dharmas, 
the last-named including tathata, or suchness.!%° Apart from these catego- 
ries, dharmas can also be simply divided into two groups: pure dharmas and 
defiled dharmas.!°6 To sum up, whilst on the whole when it is used in the plu- 
ral, ‘dharma’ carries a more technical meaning, in the singular its meaning is 
more general. This range of meanings is retained in Huayan as Liu Ming-wood 
argues that Fazang used the term ‘dharma’ in its widest sense to mean teach- 
ings, religious practices and methods of instruction.?? As I will discuss later, 
however, ‘dharma’ in the plural often means ‘phenomena’ in the Huayan tradi- 
tion, or what Liu Ming-wood refers to in Fazang's thought as all things, both 
internal and external as objects of perception and discrimination.!% 

As I stated earlier, the question of the pure mind raises a theoretical diffi- 
culty. This is because if the mind is pure, as suggested by the Nan Dilun School, 
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this fails to explain why there are defiled dharmas in the world, whereas the 
Shelun School explained the origin of defiled dharmas through the concept 
of alayavijríana, arguing that it is this eighth consciousness that is responsible 
for the appearance of defiled dharmas. Despite there being defiled dharmas, 
the ultimate stage of the mind, which is the ninth consciousness in the Shelun 
School tradition, can still be pure. This idea appears similar to that of Dasheng 
qixin lun KAZ (The Treatise on the Mahayana Awakening of Faith),99 
another Buddhist text which was influential in Huayan thought. 


As I indicated earlier, Huayan also holds the view that the mind is pure. In 
order to explain why there are defiled dharmas in the world, Huayan patri- 
archs used the idea of Dasheng qixin lun,?9? arguing that alayavijfíana is the 
origin of such kinds of dharmas. There is much argument about the author- 
ship of Dasheng qixin lun. Although it was traditionally attributed to A$vaghosa 


IIIS (80?—150?) and said to have been translated from Sanskrit into Chinese 


by Paramartha £f (500—569), Dasheng qixin lun is now widely believed in 
academia to have been originally written in Chinese.??! As Dasheng qixin lun 
argues, pure and defiled dharmas come from two different aspects of the mind: 


The revelation of the true meaning (of the principle of Mahayana can be 
achieved) by (unfolding the doctrine) that the principle of One Mind has 
two aspects. One is the aspect of Mind in terms of the Absolute (tathata; 
suchness), and the other is the aspect of Mind in terms of phenomena 
(samsara; birth and death). Each of these two aspects embraces all states 
of existence. Why? Because these two aspects are mutually inclusive.2 


Since both the aspects of the absolute and phenomena derive from the mind, 


there is no fundamental difference between them. As is further argued, the dif- 
ference between dharmas is only an illusion. This is because if the mind does 


199 LiuMing-wood, ‘The Three-Nature Doctrine and Its Interpretation in Hua-yen Buddhism; 
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not attach to such factors as verbalization, description and conceptualization, 
all dharmas are viewed as equal in nature.?°3 Dasheng qixin lun explains the 
aspect of the mind in terms of phenomena as below: 


The Mind as phenomena (samsara) is grounded on the Tathagatagarbha. 
What is called the Storehouse Consciousness is that in which ‘neither 
birth nor death (nirvana) diffuses harmoniously with ‘birth and death 
(samsara), and yet in which both are neither identical nor different. This 
Consciousness has two aspects which embrace all states of existence and 
create all states of existence. They are the aspect of enlightenment 
and the aspect of non-enlightenment. 204 


According to the above, the mind as phenomena is grounded on tatha- 
gatagarbha (Chi. rulaizang 276i), which literally means ‘womb’ of the 
Tathagata, a doctrine indicating the potential of all sentient beings to become 
Buddha.?95 As I will discuss later, Huayan thought holds the view that the mind 
as phenomena has facets of both eternality and impermanence. It is eternal 
because its origin is tathagatagarbha, which is considered to be totally pure. 
On the other hand, however, the mind of phenomena can be non-awakened, 
and in this sense it is impermanent. In order words, Huayan thought regards 
alayavijfíana as a transitional concept while tathagatagarbha is the ultimate 
mind of humanity.206 

Finally, since Huayan is a system of thought which arose after Confucianism 
and Taoism, it could not entirely ignore these Chinese traditions. For instance, 
some specific terms such as “The Ten Mysteries’ (Chi. shi xuan men FZFI) 
of Huayan draw on terms from Taoism and the Yi Jing, here the notion of the 
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‘profound’ (Chi. xuan 2).?°7 As traditional Chinese thought stresses the idea of 
the interconnectedness of various phenomena;?9? Huayan thought also incor- 
porates this idea.?0? As I will discuss in the following chapters, the point that 
there is possible communication between Huayan and traditional Chinese 
thought helps explain why modern Confucian thinkers could appropriate this 
Buddhist tradition to develop their own theories. However, as the influence of 
ancient Chinese thought on Huayan is not the focus of this study, I will con- 
clude this discussion of the intellectual background of Huayan thought at this 
point and move on to discuss the key concepts of this Buddhist tradition. 


2.4.3. Key Concepts in Huayan Thought 

As I mentioned earlier, Huayan thought is grounded on the ideas of the Nan 
Dilun School, the Shelun School and Dasheng qixin lun, all of which address 
the concept of the mind. Therefore the mind is the first of the key concepts of 
Huayan thought that I will consider. 


2.4.3.1 The Mind 
In principle, Buddhist teaching argues that the existence of all dharmas is 


based on nidàna [|A\2%, which means ‘a chain of causation’. This is the core 
idea of ‘Dependent Arising’ (Skt. pratityasamutpáda; Chi. yuanqi $E) that 
all Buddhist schools follow. In short, the idea means that no dharma has 
an independent nature, but arises on the basis of other dharmas. The early 
Mahayana described this by saying that dharmas are ‘empty’. Therefore, in 
Buddhism, 'emptiness' does not imply 'non-existence' or nothingness, but 
means no independent essence.?!? As I noted earlier, Huayan’s concept of the 
mind is similar to that of Dasheng qixin lun, since Fazang argued that pure 
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and defiled dharmas come from two different aspects of the mind, which is 
tathagatagarbha.? It is due to ‘ignorance’ (Skt. avidya; Chi. wuming $H) that 
there is the appearance of defiled dharmas.?? In Fazang's view, if the mind 
does not function, all dharmas are empty.?!? Huayan thought attempts to 
explain the 'interpenetration' of dharmas.?!^ 


Infact, in orderto explain the 'interpenetration' of dharmas, Huayan thought 
firstly needs to explain that there is no real obstruction between dharmas. This 
brings us to Huayan's harmonization of the "Three Natures' (Skt. trisvabhava; 
Chi. san xing ZI), a theory mainly set out in the Samdhinirmocana Sūtra 
(Chi. Jie shenmi jing KAZI) which interprets 'emptiness'?!5 The first Nature 
is called conceptualized nature (Skt. parikalpitasvabhava; Chi. pianji suozhi 
xing iat PITT E), which is linked with the falsifying activity of language. 
In the She dasheng lun, conceptualized nature is considered the appearance 


of an object when, in reality, there are only perceptions. That is to say, concep- 
tualized nature is what is experienced by unenlightened persons, since things 
do not exist independently. The second kind of nature is dependent nature 
(Skt. paratantrasvabhava; Chi. yitaqi xing {t<{ttEVE), relating to the dependent 
origination of dharmas. Although beyond language, we might say that depen- 
dent nature is the flow of experiences which is a really existing basis for the 
manifestation of conceptualized nature but is incorrectly divided. The final 
kind of nature is perfected nature (Skt. parinispannasvabhava; Chi. yuancheng- 
shi xing BIKE), which means the true nature of things that can only be 
revealed through meditation. It is a single flow of perceptions and is empty of 


independent entities. Therefore, perfected nature is the complete absence in 
dependent nature of conceptualized nature. Ontologically, dependent nature 
is the most important of the Three Natures because it, as fundamental to con- 
ceptualized nature, is the basis for samsara #73]. On the other hand, as the 
basis for discovering the true nature of things, however, dependent nature is 
also the basis for nirvana. 

Although there is no fundamental contradiction between the Three Natures 
in Consciousness-Only schools, Fazang stressed the basis of their unity. 
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In general, he does this by equating the dual aspects of each of the three 
natures, and in redefining the three natures as tathagatagarbha (perfected), 
the phenomenal world (dependent) and ignorance (conceptualized).?!6 In 
Jin shizi zhang, Fazang explained the 'Three Natures' to the Empress Wu as 
follows, drawing attention to a gold lion sculpture in her palace as an analogy: 


The lion exists because of our feelings. This is called (the nature) arising 
from vast imagination...... The lion seems to exist. This is called (the 
nature of) dependence on others (gold and craftsman) (for produc- 
tion)...... The nature of the gold does not change. This is therefore called 
(the nature of) Perfect Reality.2!7 


To Fazang, the ‘Three Natures’ are actually one, from the perspective of the 


mind as absolute (Chi. zhenru xin EXC), I argue that it is an idea explic- 


ES 


itly from Dasheng qixin lun.?* As Liu Ming-wood notes, Fazang considered 
that the perspective of tathagatagarbha is the culmination of the whole 
Consciousness-Only tradition. It is from the perspective of the pure mind, but 
not that of differentiating consciousness, that there is no distinction between 
absolute and phenomenon, a point Huayan concerns most.?! This dissolution 
at the level of the mind is essential as it is only from a pure mind that a har- 
monious world can be viewed,?° a point vital for comprehending Tang Junyi's 
interpretation and appropriation of Huayan thought, which I will discuss in 
Chapters 4 and 5.22! 
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221 For more discussion, see Liu Ming-wood (Liao Minghuo) 244%, Zhongguo foxing si- 
xiang de xingcheng he kaizhan P Ep AER ERIPHE (Taipei: Wenjin XE, 
2008), pp. 305-333. 
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2.4.3.2 The Dharma Realm 
The Dharma Realm (Skt. dharmadhátu; Chi. fajie YEAR) is a concept that has 
different meanings in different Buddhist texts.??? In Huayanjing, for example, 


there are at least three meanings, including first, an infinite world; second, the 
notion that all dharmas are fundamentally equal, and third, a kind of classi- 
fication describing various groups of dharmas with different characteristics.?23 
Certainly, there was a great deal of discussion about the Dharma Realm by the 
Huayan patriarchs.??^ However, the theory of ‘Four Dharma Realms’ is widely 
considered the most representative. 

Before further discussion, however, I must first mention Fazang’s ideas of 
dharma and ‘dhatw’ as they help enhance our understanding of the concept 
of the ‘Dharma Realm’ that Huayan thought suggests. Fazang defined the 
meanings of ‘dharma’ as follows: 


‘Fa’ (dharma) has three meanings: 1.) ‘That which upholds’, for its self- 
nature does not change; 2.) ‘That which regulates’, for through its regula- 
tion, understanding arises; 3.) ‘That which is confronted, for it is cognised 
by the mind-consciousness.?25 


As Liu Ming-wood suggests, ‘that which upholds’ indicates that ‘all things 
[are] without self-nature except the Tathata or the Tathagatagarbha’, while 
‘that which regulates’ concerns ‘such things as truths, wisdom and teachings, 
through which right understanding can be achieved’. As for ‘that which is con- 
fronted’, this means the view that ‘the *mind-consciousness" is considered in 
Buddhism as having all things both internal and external as its objects of per- 
ception and discrimination, [so] the phrase most probably refers to all modes 
and elements of existence.??6 In brief, as we saw in section 2.4.2, the meanings 
of the term dharma or ‘fa’ are broad and extensive. Its specific meaning needs 
to be considered together with other concepts, such as ‘dhatu’. 


222 Oh Kang-nam, 'Dharmadhatu: An Introduction to Hua-yen Buddhism’, Eastern Buddhist 
vol. XLL no. 2 (1979): 72-91. 


et 


223 Deng Keming S[ sé $4, Huayan sixiang zhi xin yu fajie RUE ZL BUA (Taipei: 
Wenjin 307, 1997), pp. 35-63. 


224 For full list, see Yang Zhenghe $BO, Huayan zhexue yanjiu ect AHF, (Taipei: 


Huiju chubanshe JE HR FE, 2004), pp. 323-456. 


225 The original Chinese is SAM —3& ^ RR ^ BEAVER MOC Em SU 
EM » =A ESE > RERBA ©’ DZ. vol. 44, no. 1838, pp. 63b, 18-19. For the 
translation, see Liu Ming-wood, The Teaching of Fa-tsang—An Examination of Buddhist 


Metaphysics, note 197, p. 392. 
226 Liu Ming-wood, Ibid., p. 393. 
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According to Fazang, the meanings of 'dhatu, which is translated as ‘jie’ FR 
in Chinese, are as below: 


As for ‘jie’ (dhatu), it also has three meanings: 1.) ‘Cause’, for the holy ways 
come into being based on it... ; 2.) ‘Essence’, for it is the essence on which 
all ‘fa’ (dharmas) are dependent...; 3.) ‘Difference, for phenomena 
(Chi. xiang #8] (in the realm of) dependent origination do not mix up 
with each other.??7 


Liu Ming-wood notes that if‘dhatw’ is viewed as ‘cause’ or ‘essence’, dharmadhatu 
would mean ‘the cause or essence of the Tathata, truths, wisdom, all elements 
of existence, etc’.228 If ‘dhdtw’ is ‘understood as ‘difference’, on the other hand, 
dharmadhátu would mean ‘Tathata, truths, wisdom, all elements of exis- 
tence...are different in that they exist together without being entangled 
with each other'22? As Liu further explains, the first meaning of dharmadhatu 
applies to the discussion of 'Dependent arising as viewed in terms of Dharma 
Realm’ (Chi. fajie yuanqi A £146), which I will further discuss in the follow- 
ing sections, while the second meaning of dharmadhatu is more suitable in the 
discussion of the theory of ‘Four Dharma Realms, which I outline next.230 

In short, the theory of the ‘Four Dharma Realms’ tends to mean a kind of 
classification that distinguishes different kinds of dharmas with various char- 
acteristics.2?! To Fazang, the ‘Dharma Realm’ could broadly be divided into two: 
the ‘dharma realm of events’ (Chi. shi Œ) and the ‘dharma realm of principle’ 
(Chi. li ##).232 The former is the realm of phenomena, in which all dharmas 
are regarded as different objects and events while the latter is a realm of the 


227 The original Chinese is HUA ZR EKNK > WEEK... PERE C dU 
AP EBU... STENAR ^ BESUCHT MER © DZ. vol. 35, no. 1733, pp. 440b, 
7-13. For the translation, see Liu Ming-wood, ibid., p. 393. 


228 Liu Ming-wood, ibid., pp. 393-394. 

229 Ibid., p. 394. 

230 For more discussion, see Liu Ming-wood, ibid., pp. 392-394. 

231  GarmaC.C. Chang, The Buddhist Teaching of Totality: The Philosophy of Hwa Yen Buddhism 
(University Park and London: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1971), pp. 141-155; 


Kimura Kiyotaka ZKR[75zE, Li Huiying FEH trans, Zhongguo Huayan sixiangshi 
ch Eg SEE fare FELAE SP (Taipei: Dongda tushu XK E$, 1996), pp. 199-202; Li Kaiji ZEBg f, 
EIFE ze, Zhexue yu wenhua T1 5888 y (E vol. 399 (Aug 2007): 
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4 


uH 


'Huayan fajie xunyi 
35-47. 
232 DZJ, vol. 35, no. 1733, p. 145a, 7. 
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principle of 'emptiness'.??? In Fazang's view, these two realms are not contradic- 
tory to each other, but can be comprehended simultaneously;??* a status which 
is called the 'dharma realm of non-obstruction of principle and events' (Chi. li 


shiwuai fajie HEMAT) in Huayan. As Fazang further argued, the relation- 


ship between principle and events is like that of ‘t? and 'yong'.??? To Huayan 
patriarchs, since the nature of events is empty, there is no real contradiction 
among them. In this sense, it is not only principle and events which co-exist 
at the same time, but the relationship between events is also non-obstructive. 
Chengguan regarded this status as the 'dharma realm of the non-obstruction 


of events’ (Chi. shi shi wuai fajie FEKE). In short, Huayan's using 
‘l? or principle to describe the idea of ‘emptiness’ has a positive connotation,?? 
and this dissolution of contradiction among events is considered the most 
important in the Huayan tradition.??? As I will discuss in the next chapter, the 
‘dharma realm of the non-obstruction of events’ is one of the central themes 
which attracted Thomé H. Fang to endorse Huayan thought. 

As there is no contradiction between events and principle, what is crucial 
is how human beings understand this position.??? This brings us to the discus- 
sion about ‘Dependent Arising’ and ‘Nature Arising’. 


2.4.3.3 Dependent Arising and Nature Arising 

As we noted earlier, all Buddhist schools agree that the dharmas exist interde- 
pendently in a ‘chain of causation’ (nidana), an idea at the heart of the notion 
of ‘Dependent Arising’. In elaborating on this, Mahayana schools tended to 


233  GarmaC.C.Chang, The Buddhist Teaching of Totality: The Philosophy of Hwa Yen Buddhism, 
note 231, pp. 142-143. As Robert M. Gimello argues, phenomena mean ‘the empirically 
available things and events of this world’, while principle means ‘things and events are 
indeterminable’, which is based on the idea of ‘emptiness’. For details, see his ‘Apophatic 
and kataphatic discourse in Mahayana: A Chinese View’, Philosophy East and West vol. 2, 
no. 2 (1976): 117-136. 

234 Francis Cook, ‘Causation in the Chinese Hua-yen Tradition’, Journal of Chinese Philosophy 
vol. 6, no. 4 (1979): 367-385. 

235  DZJ, vol. 45, no. 1875, pp. 635b, 6-8. 

236 Ibid., vol. 36, no. 1737, pp. 7076, 14-15. For more discussion, see Imre Hamar, ‘Chengguan’s 
Theory of the Four Dharma-dhatus’, Acta Orientalia Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae 
vol. 51, no. 1-2 (1998):1-19. 

237 Paul Williams, Mahayana Buddhism: the doctrinal foundations, note 168, pp. 142143. 
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regard the nature of all dharmas as empty, though they interpreted 'emptiness' 
in different ways. Before suggesting its own theory of ‘Dependent Arising’, 
Huayan outlines four theories of other Buddhist schools which hold related 
views.240 

First is the ‘Dependent arising as viewed in terms of karma results’ (Chi. 
yegan yuanqi 22228) in pre-sectarian Buddhism before the rise of 
Mahayana, which argued that the appearance of a dharma is caused by karma 


34. Based on this view, all human suffering is caused by ignorance. It is due to 


ignorance that human beings engage in bad karma which yields bad karmic 
results, which in turn cause the conditions under which they will again engage 
in bad karma. In this regard, dharmas are also affected by karma.?^! 

Second is the 'Dependent arising as viewed in terms of the Eight negations' 
(Chi. babu yuanqi /\ 42% EL) in Madhyamika. As Nagarjuna noted, there are 
eight negations, which are ‘neither birth nor death; neither permanence nor 
end; neither identity nor difference; neither coming nor going'.??? Through 
these negations, concepts and language are shown to be unrelated to reality 
as it is. The nature of a dharma cannot be comprehended through language 


A 


or concept but only by insight (Skt. prajna; Chi. bore 47) gained through 


meditation.24^3 

Third is the ‘Dependent arising as viewed in terms of alayavijfiana' (Chi. 
laiye yuanqi KAHE) as suggested in the thought of Consciousness-Only. 
Consciousness-Only considers alayavijfíana a store consciousness, in which 


good and bad seeds are stored. In this sense, all dharmas can be considered to 
arise from alayavijfiana.?^* 


240 For this discussion, I mainly draw on Takakusu Junjiro, The Essentials of Buddhist 
Philosophy (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1956), pp. 29-41; Lai Whalen, ‘Chinese Buddhist 
causation theories: An analysis of the Sinitic Mahayana understanding of Pratitya- 
samutpada’, Philosophy East and West vol. 27, no. 3 (1977): 241-264; Ng Yu-kwan (Wu 
Rujun) 5283, Zhongguo foxue de xiandai quashi "PEQ[BERI JEN (EERE (Taipei: 
Wenjin 3234, 1998), pp. 99-102. 

241 Lu Cheng 47%, Yindu foxue yuanliu lüejiang ENE RAISE (Shanghai: Shanghai 
shiji EJEFIEZE, 2005), pp. 19-22; Bruce R. Reichenbach, The Law of Karma (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1990), pp. 24-27. 

242 The original Chinese is ^ 4EZRAIJK > ARIE FIRT E RIOR 
See DZJ, vol. 30, no. 1564, p. 1b. 

243 Jay L. Garfield, Empty Words: Buddhist Philosophy and Cross-Cultural Interpretation (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2002), pp. 24-45. 
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244 Lin Chen-kuo, ‘The Magic of Consciousness—An Inquiry into the Concept of Object in 
Yogacara Buddhism, Guoli zhengzhi daxue zhexue xuebao [E] YIGG ES EIER ERR no. 2 
(1995): 21-39. 
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Fourth is the ‘Dependent arising as viewed in terms of tathagatagarbha' 
(Chi. rulaizang yuanqi WZI) of Dasheng qixin lun, which argues the 
mind is always pure. Although there are defiled dharmas in the world, they are 


only from alayavijfíana. However, it is the pure mind, not alayavijfiana, which 
represents the self of human beings. In this regard, the pure mind is the origin 
of understanding of all dharmas.?^5 

In contrast with these ideas concerning 'dependent arising, Huayan 
begins its discussion directly from the perspective of the functioning of the 
pure mind.?46 As previously discussed, Fazang considered that the world as 
observed from tathagatagarbha is harmonious, with no contradiction among 
or obstructions between observed events. As Fazang argued, this functioning 
of tathagatagarbha is called ‘Nature Arising’ (Chi. xing qi £8)?" while the 
'dependent arising' as viewed from this functioning of tathagatagarbha is 


the ‘Dependent arising as viewed in terms of the Dharma Realm’ (Chi. fajie 


yuanqi 154 ).248 Since the ‘Dharma Realm’ is based on tathagatagarbha, 
all dharmas are from this viewpoint experienced as pure. Therefore, this 
‘dharma realm’ is also called ‘the One True Dharma Realm’ (Chi. yizhen fajie 


EGES2)24^? After discussing the achievement of this non-obstructive 


‘Dharma Realm, Huayan thought further explains the logic behind this 
achievement through the following concepts. 


2.4.3.4 Interpenetration 

In order to resolve an incompatibility amongst events not only at a theoreti- 
cal but also at a practical level, Huayan suggests the idea of ‘interpenetration’ 
(Chi. xiangji xiangshe *4 (#8 #8), explaining the relationship amongst various 
events. 


As Fazang noted, there is always an element of 'emptiness' in a dharma or 
an event. On the one hand, there is its appearance, on the other its 'empti- 
ness. So, if only the appearances of dharmas are taken into consideration, 
there appear to be contradictions or incompatibilities between them. In order 
that a dharma can contain other dharmas without exclusion, Fazang argued 


245 Peter N. Gregory, ‘Chinese Buddhist Hermeneutics: The Case of Hua-yen’, Journal of the 
American Academy of Religion vol. 51, no. 2 (1983), pp. 231-249. 

246 Mou Zongsan Z£2r Z, Foxing yu bore (br ERIS: vol. 1 (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 
2004), pp. 490—491. 

247  DZJ. vol. 35, no. 1733, p. 405a. For discussion, see Shengyan EEffz, ‘Huayanjing de xingqi 
sixiang ERAY PERE TELE", Neiming AHA vol. 1 (1972): 13-15. 

248  DZJ, vol. 45, no. 1866, pp. 503a, 16-21. 


249 Tbid., vol. 36, no. 1736, pp. 2b29-3a6. 
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that, when considering the interaction between dharmas, one of them should 
be regarded as empty. The dharma which is viewed as empty is like a 'force' 
(Chi. li JJ) attracting others. In Huayan, this attraction is named ‘she’ ##. By 
contrast, since the nature of all dharmas is actually empty, they can interpen- 


etrate each other without real contradiction. In other words, a dharma can 
penetrate another dharma though their appearance may look contradictory. 
This is like a 'force' allowing a dharma to go anywhere it wants and this push- 
ing activity is called j? BI in the Huayan tradition.?5? These ideas of ‘she’ and 
Ji, which help ensure that dharmas interact with each other without obstruc- 
tion in dependent arising, comprise the notion of 'interpenetration' or xiangji 
xiangshe.?51 


2.4.3.5 The Ten Mysteries and The Harmony of Six Characters 
Both ‘The Ten Mysteries’ (Chi. shi xuan men --Z; l1) and ‘The Harmony of 
Six Characters’ (Chi. liu xiang yuanrong 7NX4HIBI&R) describe the harmonious 


‘dharma realm’ from various perspectives.*°? Fazang listed the titles of the 
former as below: 


1. [The] gate of simultaneous completion and mutual correspondence 

2. [The] gate of full possession of the attributes of purity and mixture by the 
various storehouses 

3. [The] gate of the mutual compatibility and difference between the one 
and the many 

4. [The] gate of mutual identification of all dharmas existing freely and 
easily 

[The] gate of the completion of the secret, the hidden, and the manifest 


e 


6. [The] gate of the compatibility and peaceful existence of the subtle 
and the minute 


7.  [The]gate of the realm of Indra's net 


250 Ibid., vol. 45, no. 1866, pp. 503b7-504a1. 

251 For more discussion, see Liu Ming-wood, The Teaching of Fa-tsang—An Examination 
of Buddhist Metaphysics, note 197, pp. 399-414; Winston L. King, ‘Hua-yen Mutually 
Interpenetrative Identity and Whiteheadean Organic Relation, Journal of Chinese 
Philosophy vol. 6, no. 4 (1979): 387-410; Nicholaos John Jones, ‘Merelogical Heuristics 
for Huayan Buddhism; Philosophy East and West vol. 60, no. 3 (July 2010): 355-368; Ng 
Yu-kwan, Zhongguo foxue de xiandai quashi, note 240, pp. 104—113. 

252 Mou Zongsan, Foxing yu bore vol. 1, note 246, p. 519; Charles Wei-hsun Fu, ‘Chinese 
Buddhism as an Existential Phenomenology’, in Anna-Teresa Tymieniecka ed., Analecta 
Husserliana vol. xvi1 Phenomenology of life in a dialogue between Chinese and occidental 
philosophy (Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1984), pp. 229-251. 
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8. [The] gate of replying on facts in order to explain dharmas and create 
understanding 

9. [The] gate of different formation of separate dharmas in ten ages 

10. [The] gate of the excellent completion through the turning and transfor- 
mation of the mind only??? 


In general, each item helps suggest the idea that no matter where the discussion 
begins, the result is always harmonious from the perspective of 'Dependent 
arising as viewed in terms of the Dharma Realm’ or fajie yuanqi.??^ This idea is 
also applicable to the discussion of "The Harmony of Six Characters. As Fazang 
argued, in relation to his gold lion analogy: 


The lion represents the character of universality. The five sense organs, 
being various and different, represent the character of specialty. The fact 
that they all arise from one single cause represents the character of 
similarity. The fact that its eyes, ears, and so forth do not exceed their 
bounds represents the character of difference. Since the combination of 
the various organs becomes the lion, this is the character of integration. 
And as each of the several organs remains in its own position, this is the 
character of disintegration.?95 


In the citation, three pairs of seemingly contradictory concepts are observed: 
'the character of universality' and 'the character of specialty, 'the character 
of similarity' and 'the character of difference, as well as 'the character of inte- 
gration' and the character of disintegration' respectively. Since the nature of 
all dharmas is actually empty, such dualisms as listed above are only created 
by sentient beings, which represent seeing the lion from different limited per- 
spectives. Being aware of it helps in the resolution of the apparent dualism. 


253 The Chinese names of these mysteries are '[z]Hzg AE JH, azimia ' d 
TEES [TED EEG RU E CEP WARRE T, REDE E zz YE T, "PSP AREA 
FY, SEB RCE ARPT, HEIDAR T and "C; [elits respectively. See 
DZJ, vol. 45, no. 1881, pp. 669b15-670b6. For the translation, see Chan Wing-tsit, A Source 


Book in Chinese Philosophy, note 26, pp. 411—413. 

254 Liu Ming-wood, The Teaching of Fa-tsang—An Examination of Buddhist Metaphysics, note 
197, p. 438. Historically, there were some differences in the names of ‘the ten mysteries’ 
between Zhiyan and Fazang. For more on this, see Liu, ibid., pp. 438-442. 

255 The original Chinese is ‘Ei pda > FARE n+ JOE eka > 
IR BS AEST 5 PRG SER ^ FAIRS EG IEE ° zy, vol. 45, 
No. 1881, pp. 670b, 7-10. For the translation, see Chan Wing-tsit, A Source Book in Chinese 


Philosophy, note 26, p. 413. 
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Although Fang and Tang did not use the concepts of ‘The Ten Mysteries’ and 
‘The Harmony of Six Characters’ directly, I argue that these categories help 
sharpen our understanding of their appropriations of Huayan in responding 
to the challenge of ‘scientism’, a point! will discuss furtherin chapters 3 and 4.256 


2.4.3.6 Theory of Doctrinal Classification 
Based on all the above concepts, Huayan comments on different Buddhist 
theories and classifies them into various categories to develop its own ver- 


sion of the theory of ‘doctrinal classification’ (Chi. panjiao #|0). In brief, a 
theory of ‘doctrinal classification’ has two aims. The first is to rank the value 
of different Buddhist theories while the second is to dissolve the apparent 
contradictions and conflicts amongst various Buddhist theories by arguing 
that the theories are developed at different times and for different purposes. 
In other words, Buddhist theories can be classified as both provisional and 
ultimate.257 In short, a ‘doctrinal classification’ theory aims to harmonize dif- 
ferent forms of thought within a system.25° 

Although there are some differences between the theories of ‘doctrinal clas- 
sification’ amongst Huayan's various patriarchs,?°9 they are largely based on 
Fazang’s model, which he described as follows: 


1. Although the lion is a dharma produced through causation, and comes 
into and goes out of existence every moment, there is really no character 
of the lion to be found. This is called the Small Vehicle Doctrine of 
Ordinary Disciples. 

2. These dharmas produced through causation are each without self-nature. 
It is absolutely Emptiness. This is called the Initial Doctrine of the Great 
Vehicle. 


256 For more discussion about these two concepts, see Charles Wei-hsun Fu, ‘Chinese 
Buddhism as an Existential Phenomenology’, note 252. 
257 Peter N. Gregory, ‘Chinese Buddhist Hermeneutics: The Case of Hua-yen’, note 245. 
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258 Huo Taohui RAH, Juedui yu yuanrong EHEH (Taipei: Dongda tushu RAKES, 
2002), pp. 340-422. For more discussion, see Qu Dacheng JH} K EV, Foxue lunwen ji {ii 


ii 50 4 (Hong Kong: Xianggang chengshi daxue Zhongguo wenhua zhongxin diti 
AEH B SC EEUU 2013), pp. 11213; Chiu King Pong #44345, ‘Lun Moxue zai huanjing 
lunlixue zhong de yiyi iA 5 EE E EZ (ERES AN R38, Yingyong lunli pinglun REH 


aam vol. 59 (Oct 2015): 1-24. 

259 For various theories, see Peter N. Gregory, Tsung-mi and the Sinification of Buddhism 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2002), pp. 115-135; Liu Ming-wood, ‘The P'an-Chiao 
System of the Hua-yen School in Chinese Buddhism’, T'oung Pao vol. LRVII, 1-2 (1981): 
10-47. 
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3. 


Although there is absolutely only Emptiness, this does not prevent the 
illusory dharmas from being clearly what they are. The two characteris- 
tics of coming into existence through causation and dependent existence 
coexist. This is called the Final Doctrine of the Great Vehicle. 
These two characteristics eliminate each other and both perish, and 
(consequently) neither (the products of) our feelings nor false existence 
remain. Neither of them has any more power, and both Emptiness and 
existence perish. Names and descriptions will be completely discarded 
and the mind will be at rest and have no more attachment. This is called 
the Great Vehicle's Doctrine of Sudden Enlightenment. 
When the feelings have been eliminated and true substance revealed, all 
becomes an undifferentiated mass. Great Function then arises in abun- 
dance, and whenever it does, there is surely Perfect Reality. All phenom- 
ena are in great profusion, and are interfused but not mixed (losing their 
own identity). This all is the one, for both are similar in being nonexistent 
in nature. And the one is the all, for (the relationship between) cause and 
effect is perfectly clear. As the power (of the one) and the function (of the 
many) embrace each other, their expansion and contraction are free and 
at ease. This is called the Rounded (inclusive) Doctrine of the One (all- 
inclusive) Vehicle.?60 


In the citation, the ‘Small Vehicle Doctrine of Ordinary Disciples’ or 
‘Small Teaching’ is Hinayana. The ‘Initial Doctrine of the Great Vehicle’ 
or ‘Initial Teaching’ is Mahayana, such as Madhyamika and Consciousness- 
Only. The ‘Final Doctrinal of the Great Vehicle’ or ‘Final Teaching’ is the system 
of tathagatagarbha, including that of Dasheng qixin lun. The ‘Great Vehicle's 
Doctrine of Sudden Enlightenment’ or ‘Sudden Teaching’ is Chan Buddhism.?6! 


= 


The category of ‘yuan jiao’ |H|Z1, which is described as ‘Great Function’ and 


260 
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The original Chinese is PMT IEEREZE > QQE” EERE BUR. 
BHA ° EN RRA ZA ^ SRE > IUGIETE ^ ARRAZA © MTA 
(SUE EEPE” AIA ^ REBRA > —THSETE o WEAR o BNE 
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Ut > REP ELE ^ US 3EIBIS © ' See DZJ, vol. 45, no. 1881, pp. 669a11-669b14. For the 
translation, see Chan Wing-tsit, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, note 26, pp. 410-41. 
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Liu Ming-wood, ‘The P'an-Chiao System of the Hua-yen School in Chinese Buddhism; 
note 259. 
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‘Rounded (inclusive) Doctrine of the One (all-inclusive) Vehicle’ in the citation 
and is usually translated as ‘Perfect Teaching’ in other studies,?5? was classified 
by Huayan into two further types. The first is the thought of Tiantai, which 
is ‘The Common Teaching of the One Vehicle’ (Chi. tongjiao yicheng yuanjiao 
[s] — WE). The second type, which is Huayan thought, is called ‘The 
Distinct Teaching of the One Vehicle’ (Chi. biejíao yicheng yuanjiao HB — Fe 
IB[).26? In order to comprehend this classification better, a brief introduction 


to Tiantai thought, and its theory of ‘doctrinal classification’ in particular, is 
needed. 

Similar to Huayan, Tiantai’s patriarchs also viewed their thought as ‘yuan’, 
though what ‘yuan’ designates in these two Buddhist traditions is not exactly 
the same. In Tiantai's ‘doctrinal classification’ system, Buddhist theories are 
classified into four according to the nature of the teaching. The first is primary 
teaching (Chi. zangjiao 3&3), which means the basic teachings of Buddha 
like the four noble truths and the noble eightfold path. The second is com- 
mon teaching (Chi. tongjiao #3), which means the thought of Prajñā, the 
idea commonly accepted by all Buddhist schools. The third is distinct teach- 
ing (Chi. biejiao 42x), which means the thought of Consciousness-Only, 
tathagatagarbha and the function in becoming Buddha. The fourth is 'yuan- 
jiao’, which stresses the emptiness of the mind. Since the mind is empty, it 
has no fixed or unchanged characteristics. In this sense, therefore, the mind 
can communicate with others without any prejudiced views. This mind, which 
contains all thought theoretically, includes evil and the possibility of multiple 
worlds being contained in a momentary thought, ideas which were central to 


262 There are different translations of the term ‘yuan’. Some studies translate it as ‘perfect’. For 
example, see Liu Jee-loo, An Introduction to Chinese Philosophy: from Ancient Philosophy 
to Chinese Buddhism (Malden, MA: Blackwell Publishing, 1996), p. 409. Since the origi- 
nal word ‘yuan’ in Chinese means ‘round’ or ‘circle’, it is also seen in some studies that 
‘yuan’ is simply translated into ‘round’. See Liu Ming-wood, The Teaching of Fa-tsang—An 
Examination of Buddhist Metaphysics, note 197. Actually, Huayan's idea of ‘yuan’ is not 
quite the same as ‘perfect’. Its implication is also more than ‘round’ or ‘circle’. In many 


Chinese phrases such as ‘yuanrong wuai |E|Eib AES, ‘yuan’ means harmony without 


obstruction. Therefore, ‘yuan is translated as ‘inclusiveness’ in individual studies. See 
Chan Wing-tsit, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy, note 26, p. 410. Considering the com- 
plexity of the term, I follow Mou Zongsan's idea of not translating it into any single word 


Ei 


here. See his Zhongguo zhxue shijiu jiang FEE ILE (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng 
shuju, 1999), pp. 314-316. 
263  DZJ, vol. 45, no. 1866, pp. 477a—509a4. For the translations of the terms, see Liu Ming- 


wood, The Teaching of Fa-tsang—An Examination of Buddhist Metaphysics, note 197, 
p.159. 
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the Tiantai's concept of ‘One Instant Thought contains the Three Thousand 
Worlds’ (Chi. yinian sanqian —25 =F) and ‘Evil in the Buddha Nature’ (Chi. 
foju xinge (i5 ELPESE). As the mind is all-inclusive, no specific state should be 


attached to it. Therefore, while the empty characteristic of a dharma is noted, 
at the same time, its other characteristics such as appearance should also 
be noted. Without being attached to any single characteristic of a dharma, 
the middle way is achieved. However, the Tiantai School stresses that 
even the middle way should not become a subject of attachment. That means 
that the emptiness, the appearance and the middle way of a dharma are all 
experienced in a single moment. Meanwhile, one should not be attached to 
any of them. This idea of Tiantai is called 'Harmony of Three Truths' (Chi. 


sandi yuanrong —üilE[gk). It is due to this inclusiveness that Tiantai claims its 


thought ‘yuan’, implying that all Buddhist theories are included in it.764 

From Huayan's perspective, however, Tiantai thought is merely a kind of rela- 
tive truth since itis only comparatively better than other Buddhist theories. The 
thought of Huayan, on the other hand, is absolute truth as it is based on 
the ‘Dharma Realm’ stemming from the function of tathagatagarbha, a state 
different from other sentient beings by nature.265 As is seen in the citation 
on Huayan's doctrinal classification theory above, the tathagatagarbha is the 
ground from which various dharmas are regarded to be interpenetrative with 
each other. All the above help explain the basic ideas of Huayan's theory of 
doctrinal classification. 

Certainly, the complete content of Huayan thought is much more complex 
than what I have been describing. My intention here is simply to provide a 
preparatory background for the main study of Fang and Tang. Therefore, the 
ideas outlined here are mainly those Huayan ideas which Fang and Tang rein- 
terpreted. Before we turn to their interpretations, however, I will first briefly 
mention some of the other modern developments of the Huayan School in 
order to show the contrast with the approaches of Fang and Tang. 


264 For Tiantai's theory, see DZJ, vol. 46, no. 1929, pp. 721a-769a. Also see David W. Chappell 
ed., T'ien-tai Buddhism: An Outline of the Fourfold Teachings (Tokyo: Daiichi-Shobo, 1983); 
Mun Chanju, The History of Doctrinal Classification in Chinese Buddhism: A Study of the 
Panjiao Systems (Maryland and Oxford: University Press of America, 2006), pp. 123-168; 


Chiu King Pong $Ä HFE, ‘Cong 'yiniansanqian' dao 'bukesiyi—Tiantai Zhizhe dashi you- 
guan zhuti taolun chutan (€ | — QEF , 8] ' Ral BRE K Eg T EA BE BH 
TER] am ER, Ehu xuezhi Reha vol. 4o (June 2008): 121-152. 

265  DZJ, vol. 45, no. 1869, pp. 522b3-1. Also see Huo Taohui, Juedui yu yuanrong, note 258, 


pP- 395-396. 
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2.44 The Modern Development of the Huayan School 

Undeniably, compared with the Huayan School in the Tang Dynasty, the devel- 
opment of Huayan in later periods has attracted little attention in academia. 
For instance, in Buddhism in the Sung, the work which famously discusses that 
Buddhism was not in decline after the Tang Dynasty, Huayan thought is almost 
completely ignored.?96 Although individual studies discuss the Huayan School 
and its thought in later periods, the discussion has been rather general.?6? In 
this sense, I argue that any study about the development of Huayan after the 
Tang Dynasty would be valuable.?6? In this study, however, I do not consider 
the thought of Huayan between the Tang Dynasty and the modern period, 
as this was not the concern of Fang and Tang. Instead, I consider the Huayan 
School in early twentieth-century China, as to some extent, this helps explain 
the circumstances in which Fang and Tang appropriated Huayan thought. 

As I briefly remarked in Chapter 1, the monk Yuexia set up a 'Huayan 
University' in Shanghai in the early 1910s, where he attracted more than 
eighty young monks to study with him. In its school manifesto, it is clearly 
recorded that the objective of the ‘University’ was to study Huayan teaching, 


with Huayanjing and Fazang's Huayan yisheng jiaoyi fenqi zhang ÆR — RHA 
3&7] D5 = (An Outline of the Huayan Teaching of the One Vehicle)?99 as the core 
readings. However, due to financial difficulties, the ‘University’ only lasted 


until 1916. Although Yuexia is considered the figure who revived the Huayan 
School in modern times, it is also said that the ‘University’ he set up was only 
a place specifically discussing Huayan thought,?”° implying that the teachings 
in the 'University' were not responsive enough to the issues facing the outside 
world. To a large extent, therefore, the efforts of Yuexia cannot be considered 
a success. 

Amongst the young monks studying with Yuexia, Chisong #$# (1894-1972) 
is probably the most important. While most of the works written by Huayan 
monks in the early twentieth-century were lost, Chisong's Huayanzong jiaoyi 


266 Peter N. Gregory and Daniel A. Getz, Jr. ed., Buddhism in the Sung (Honolulu: University of 
Hawai'i Press, 1999). 
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267 For example, see Wei Daoru #34 (5, Zhongguo Huayanzong tongshi FF 


Lf 


(Nanjing: Fenghuang chubanshe UA HHREE, 2008), pp. 193-238. 


268 The work by Wang Song =H is an exception which clearly discusses Huayan in the Song 


a 


Dynasty. See his Songdai Huayan sixiang yanjiu RICE Bs EAT (Beijing: Zongjiao 
wenhua chubanshe Zi: LE HH RR EE, 2008). 


269  DZJ, vol. 45, no. 1866, pp. 477a-509a. 


270 Chen Yongge fii7k 5%, Fojiao honghua de xiandai zhuanxing: Minguo Zhejiang fojiao 


yanjiu, 1912-1949 (BOMBA : REPRE, 1912-1949 (Beijing: 
Zongjiao wenhua chubanshe, 2003), pp. 58-61. 
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shimoji Er ARARE (The Complete Teachings of the Huayan School)?” is 
one of the rare works which is extant. In this work, Chisong concentrated on 


Huayan’s doctrinal classification theory, comparing every detail amongst vari- 
ous Buddhist teachings through the eyes of Huayan thought. However, none 
of the other important concepts of Huayan thought like the Dharma Realm, 
Dependent Arising, Nature Arising and the Ten Mysteries were discussed, nor 
was the idea of using Huayan thought to respond to the current challenge of 


‘scientism’. As Fafang 7&5 (1904-1951), a monk in the time of Chisong, sug- 
gested, the method of study at ‘Huayan University’ was ‘old-fashioned’. As a 
result, the Huayan School at that time has not ‘contributed much to the philo- 
sophical current in contemporary Buddhism"??? 

In my view, Chisong's work helps support the idea that Huayan studies in 
early twentieth-century China were not sufficient to handle the difficulties fac- 
ing the country. Although it is correct to say that Chisong did go back to the 
origins of Huayan thought, he failed to develop new elements from it. From 
this point of view, I argue that Fang's and Tang's appropriations of Huayan 
ideas to develop their theories were definitely a way forward in making this 
Buddhist tradition more responsive to the current world. As I will discuss in 
the later chapters, in the eyes of Fang and Tang, Huayan thought is never an 
‘old’ Buddhist tradition lacking vitality. Instead, Huayan thought helps enrich 
the 't and complement the ‘yong’ of ‘Chinese culture, and of Confucianism in 
particular. This point not only shows the characteristics of Fang's and Tang's 
thought, but also explains their role in modern Huayan studies, an issue which 
has not been fully recognised in academia. This, therefore, brings our discus- 
sion from the historical context to the field of modern Chinese philosophical 
discourse. 


2.5 Fang and Tang as Models of 'Chinese Hermeneutics'— 
A Preliminary Discussion 


The discussion above has indicated the historical context in which Fang and 
Tang employed Huayan thought, and has provided an introduction to this 
Buddhist tradition. However, as I noted in Chapter 1, Fang's and Tang's appro- 
priations of the thought should also be considered in relation to 'Chinese 
hermeneutics’ (Chi. Zhongguo quanshixue Hiii), an issue widely 


271 Chisong, Huayanzong jiaoyi shimoji (Taipei: Kongting shuyuan 7E J£ 444i, 2008). 
272 For discussion, see Chapter 1, notes 25 and 26. 
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discussed in the field of current Chinese philosophical study. In order to com- 
plete this preparatory material, I outline the key issues of this below. 

As we all know, the use of the term 'hermeneutics' in the West largely derives 
from the thought of such influential philosophers as Friedrich Daniel Ernst 
Schleiermacher (1768-1834), Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1911), Martin Heidegger 
(1889-1976) and Hans-Georg Gadamer (1900-2002). Instead of studying the 
thought of these philosophers in Chinese, ‘Chinese hermeneutics’ discusses the 
hermeneutic tradition in terms of Chinese philosophy, stressing that it is not sim- 
ply a kind of limited ‘hermeneutics in China’?” As I highlight, ‘Chinese herme- 
neutics’ mainly describes various methods of interpreting Chinese thought 
rather than discussing why we interpret the thought in such different ways. 
In other words, metaphysical discussion is not the subject matter of ‘Chinese 
hermeneutics’ and the relationship between it and the hermeneutics in the West 
is, therefore, not as close as their names may suggest. 


Among those involved in the discussion, Cheng Chung-ying pF ŽE (1935-) 
is probably the first to use the term ‘hermeneutics’ to describe his thought, 


which he calls ‘Ontological Hermeneutics’ (Chi. Benti quanshixue 78st 
f=). According to Cheng, ‘Ontological Hermeneutics’ suggests that differ- 
ent parts of the world are inter-related.2”* Therefore, Chinese thought should 
not be discussed from a single view, even that of 'Heart-Mind and Nature' 


(Chi. Xinxing Cv :).775 In my view, this suggestion of Cheng is implicitly a 
response to the academic convention created by Xiong Shili. As I will discuss 
in Chapter 3, Cheng's idea of 'Ontological Hermeneutics' seems to be inspired 
by Thomé H. Fang,?”S who was a teacher of the former. In this sense, therefore, 


273 Tang Yijie ;— fù, Wo de zhexue zhi lu KAN SZ F% (Beijing: Xinhua chubanshe #f## 
EHE, 2006), pp. 280-310; also see the discussion among Yu Dunkang #2352, Huang 
Junjie f£ fft, Hong Handing 7f and Li Minghui ZEHHJ&É, see Hong Handing ed., 
Zhongguo quanshixue FF ES ES vol. 1 (Jinan: Shandong renmin chubanshe HRA 
ECCHTICET, 2003), pp. 247-254. 

274 Cheng Chung-ying, ‘Inquiring into the Primary Model: Yi Jing and Chinese Ontological 


Hermeneutics’, in Mou Bo ed., Comparative Approaches to Chinese Philosophy (Aldershot: 
Ashgate, 2003), pp. 33-59. 

275 Cheng Chung-ying, ‘An Onto-Hermeneutic Interpretation of Twentieth-Century 
Chinese Philosophy: Identity and Vision; in Cheng Chung-ying and Nicholas Bunnin 
ed., Contemporary Chinese Philosophy (Massachusetts and Oxford: Blackwell, 2002), 
pp. 365-404. 

276 Although without further explanation, Lauren F. Pfister also notes this point. See his 
‘Hermeneutics: Philosophical Understanding and Basic Orientations’, Journal of Chinese 
Philosophy vol. 33, $1 (2006): 3-23. 
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Cheng is thus not the first proposing a perspective other than Kiong's in inter- 
preting Chinese thought in modern Chinese philosophical studies.?”” 
Rather than focusing on the method of interpreting Chinese thought, 


Charles Wei-hsun Fu f£[££/ (Fu Weixun, 1933-1996) pays more attention 


to the function of Chinese thought in the contemporary world, putting 
forward the idea of 'Creative Hermeneutics' (Chi. chuangzao quanshixue 
Ahar). As Fu argues, there are five levels of interpretation. The first 
is to study "What exactly did the original thinker or text say?, which he regards 
as a kind of philological study of the text. The second is to study "What did the 
original thinker intend or mean to say? which he considers a type of linguis- 
tic study of the text. To Fu, both of them help discover the 'original meaning' 
of a text. The third level of interpretation is to study "What could the original 
thinker have said?’ or "What could the original thinker's sayings have implied?" 
which is to examine the text from a historical point of view. The fourth is to 
study "What should the original thinker have said?’ or ‘What should the creative 
hermeneutician say on behalf of the original thinker?, which is to study the 
different interpretations of the text in a more critical way, trying to discover 
the implications of the interpretations. The fifth is to study "What must the 
original thinker say now?’ or ‘What must the creative hermeneutician do now, 
in order to carry out the unfinished philosophical task of the original thinker? 
which aims to elaborate the ideas of the original thinker so that the ideas can 
meet current needs.??? In Fu's view, the last type of hermeneutics is the most 
important, if Chinese thought is to play a role in the contemporary world. 
In brief, transforming traditional Chinese thought is the focus of Fu's ideas,?®° 
which correlates with the subject matter of this study as Fang's and Tang's 
appropriations of Huayan thought are to 'go back to the origin and develop 
new elements’. In fact, the view that Chinese thought is not creative enough to 
respond to the current challenges is a main criticism that many scholars make 


277 For more discussion about Cheng's ideas, see Lai Xianzong 4 85%, Rujia quanshixue 
i ak P=: (Beijing: Beijing daxue chubanshe ITEA KÆ HAT, 2010), pp. 1-24. 

278 For the questions listed, I refer to Fu's original writings. See his Cong chuangzao de quan- 
shixue dao dasheng Foxue f lI Js eee EIA FEE (Taipei: Dongda tushu RK 
15, 1990), pp. 9312. 

279 For details, see Fu, ibid., pp. 12-46; Charles Wei-hsun Fu, Xuewen de shengming yu sheng- 


ming de xuewen ER[S]RJ^E áp ER^E mh (Taipei: Zhengzhong shuju [EP zi, 
1993), pp. 220-258. 
280 See Charles Wei-hsun Fu, ‘Philosophical Reflections on the Modernization of 


Confucianism as Traditional Morality' in Charles Wei-husn Fu and Gerhard E. Spiegler ed., 
Religious Issues and Interreligious Dialogues: an Analysis and Sourcebook of Development 
since 1945 (Westport: Greenwood Press, 1989), pp. 303-323. 
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about Chinese philosophy.??! However, as I will discuss in Chapter 5, this criti- 
cism may be inappropriate. 

Although Fu stresses that knowledge in philology, linguistics and history are 
all important in interpreting Chinese thought, to some scholars, there is a con- 
cern that his suggestion of 'Creative Hermeneutics' may be so 'creative' that the 
‘original meaning’ of a thought may be easily misinterpreted.?8? To respond to 
this issue, Liu Xiaogan 2125 suggests that ‘Chinese philosophy’ should be 
viewed as an academic discipline but not a recipe for “national identity' or a 
kind of ‘Chicken Soup for the Soul’. Only in this way can philosophical con- 
struction avoid the problems of ‘subjectivity’ and arbitrariness.?5? However, as 
many influential thinkers such as Chan Wing-tsit and Lao Sze-kwang empha- 
sise, ancient Chinese thinkers were always active players in society. They put 
forward their theories not to develop a School but to respond to specific issues 
in their lifetimes. In other words, their thought cannot be comprehended sepa- 
rately from their lives, situations and feelings.?9^ As I argue in this study, Fang’s 
and Tang's thoughts are certainly in line with Chan's and Lao's approach, as 
they seek to respond to the challenge of ‘scientism’ In short, there is a close 
relationship between the historical context in their lifetime and their theories. 
I therefore doubt whether Fang's and Tang's thought can be properly under- 
stood if it is only investigated as an academic subject, and with their daily 
concerns ignored. 


281 As Neville notes, Chinese philosophy needs to be more creative about the issues facing 
our time, implying that the past philosophical study is not able to meet the current needs. 
See Robert Cummings Neville, 'New Projects in Chinese Philosophy, The Pluralist vol. 5, 
no. 2 (2010): 45-56; for similar comments, see Yin Lujun, 'The Crisis of Hermeneutical 
Consciousness in Modern China, Journal of Chinese Philosophy vol. 17, no. 4 (1990): 
401-425. 

282 See discussion among Liu Shu-hsien, Li Minghui ZEB, Ye Guoliang $£ [EX] EL and Huang 
Junjie z&£ ft. See Huang Junjie ed., Zhongguo jingdian quanshi chuantong vol. 1: Tonglun 


pian VP EA se FE Ra (—) 283m (Taipei: Ximalaya yanjiu fazhan jijinhui S5) 
THEW FCS ee dE d @, 2002), pp. 433-454. 
283 Liu Xiaogan, Quanshi yu dingxiang: Zhongguo zhexue yanjiu fangfa zhi tanjiu k= 
FATE |B): BSH IAS ERT (Beijing: Shangwu yinshuguan PENG EE, 
2009), pp. 2-12. For more discussion, see Carine Defoort, ‘Orientational Issues in Textual 


Bu 


Interpretation: Editor's Introduction to Essays by Liu Xiaogan’, Contemporary Chinese 
Thought vol. 40, no. 2 (2008/09): 3-6; Thomas A. Metzger, The Ivory Tower and the Marble 
Citadel: Essays on Political Philosophy in Our Modern Era of Interacting Cultures (Hong 
Kong: Chinese University Press, 2012), pp. 385-393. 

284 See the discussion of Chan Wing-tsit, in H. G. Creel ed., Chinese Civilization in Liberal 
Education (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1959), pp. 132-169; Lao Sze-kwang, 
Xinbian Zhongguo zhexueshi vol. 1, note 26, pp. 10-12. 
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To conclude, three main points can be drawn from the above discussion. 
First, Chinese thought needs to be transformed so that it can meet current 
needs more effectively. Second, such transformation should avoid arbitrari- 
ness. Third, even though the concept of ‘Heart-Mind and Nature’ may play a 
central role in Chinese thought, and Confucianism in particular,?®> one needs 
to avoid being attached to any one specific position. Otherwise, other per- 
spectives may be easily overlooked. I argue that this final point is particularly 
important in order to comprehend Fang's and Tang's thought, which I go on to 
discuss in the following chapters. 


285  Fordetails, see section 1.2. 


CHAPTER 3 


Thomé H. Fang and Huayan Thought 


In Chapter 1, I mentioned that Thomé H. Fang is generally ignored in stud- 
ies about ‘Contemporary Neo-Confucianism, and this neglect relates both to 
his own thought and his interpretations of different intellectual traditions. For 
instance, after Fang's death, it was only Tang Junyi who observed that Fang's 
Kexue zhexue yu rensheng SEE TTERER A Æ (Science, Philosophy and Human 
Life), published in 1936, was a response to 'the polemic on science and meta- 
physics' or ke xuan dazhan in the 1920s.! During a speech in 1974, in fact, Fang 
criticized 'scientism' severely, considering it the cause of Marxism to which 
human beings must carefully respond? In this sense, I argue that Fang's 
thought did try to deal with the challenge of ‘scientism’. On the other hand, it is 
only recently that Fang's interpretation of Huayan thought has been critically 
discussed by individual scholars? In this chapter, I link these two elements 
together, discussing the relationship between his response to 'scientism' and 
his interpretation of Huayan thought. 


34 Thomé H. Fang's General Philosophy 


311 The Life of Fang and Major Characteristics of his Work 

Thomé H. Fang 7; 382€ (Fang Dongmei, 1899-1977) was born in Tongcheng 
elie, in the Chinese province of Anhui Zzf£&, to a family famous for its contribu- 
tions to Chinese scholarship.* Thanks to the excellent private education offered 
by his family, Fang acquired an outstanding knowledge of literary Chinese. 


1 Tang Junyi, Zhonghua renwen yu dangjin shijie bubian PFA CELE STE Psi vol. 2 
(Guilin: Guangxi shifan daxue chubanshe EH X WAL, 2005), pp. 994-996. 
2 Thomé H. Fang, Fang Dongmei xiansheng yanjiangji 7j REAA ss (Taipei: Liming 
wenhua Z2HH SL (E, 2005), pp. 305-314. 
3 QuDacheng Jii A p, ‘Lun Fang Dongmei dui huayan sixiang de quanshi 358 77 E S E] HE fiz 
AARNE ES, Zhexue yu wenhua T1ERER Y (E vol. 37, no. 12 (2010): 67-81; Chiu King Pong 
AFP, 'Lüelun Fang Dongmei xiansheng dui Huayan de quanshi—huiying Qu Dacheng 
xiansheng ifin E 2S ^c 4E TS S Js e — EARLE, Ehu xuezhi $E; 
vol. 5o (Aug 2013): 243-253. 


4 There were numerous influential scholars, such as Fang Yizhi HAR (1611-1671) and Fang 
Bao 7j & (1668-1749), coming from the Fang family of Tongcheng. For more details, see Wan 
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In 1918, he studied philosophy at the University of Jinling, a university with 
a Christian background established by an American missionary at that time. 
In 1921, Fang continued his graduate studies at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison in the United States where he obtained a master's degree by complet- 
ing a thesis, ‘A Critical Exposition of the Bergsonian Philosophy of Life’ in 1922. 
Although it is commonly considered that Fang also gained a doctorate degree 
from the same university in 1924, this has never been confirmed.” After return- 
ing from the United States, he taught in some universities in mainland China, 
including the Central University (now the University of Naijing) in 1929 where 
Tang Junyi was one of his students. In 1948, Fang fled to Taiwan to escape the 
rule of the Chinese Communist Party and chaired the department of philoso- 
phy of the National Taiwan University. He never returned to mainland China 
but concentrated on his academic life in Taiwan and the United States. He died 
in 1977 from a combination of lung and liver cancer. 

Since Fang was a rather reticent figure, some mysteries about him remain. 
Apart from being regarded as a PhD graduate, Fang is also considered to have 
become a Buddhist layman in his last years. However, the accuracy of this is in 
some doubt as it is said that he fainted during the related Buddhist ceremony.’ 


J 


Xiaoping 90/34, Fang Dongmei yu Zhong xi zhexue HE BA HI 
daxue chubanshe ZAKS WAL, 2008), pp. 17-19. 
5 Most studies about Fang mention that he held a PhD by finishing thesis 'A Comparative 


UJE (Hefei: Anhui 


Study of British and American Neo-Realism. However, this thesis is not recorded in the 
University library. Although some scholars explained that the thesis was not published due 
to lack of funding, a reply I got from the Department of Philosophy of the University on 28 
October 2010 shows that Fang's record as a student there is only up to master level. In this 
sense, I argue that Fang may not be officially considered a PhD graduate. For the defence of 


Fang's doctorate status, see Feng Huxiang JE tf ed., Fang Dongmei xiansheng de zhexue 


H 


dianxing JRE AEEA (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju 23244 j, 2007), 


p. 172. For the reply from the University, see Chiu King Pong, Thomé H. Fang, Tang Junyi and 
the Appropriation of Huayan Thought (Unpublished PhD thesis, University of Manchester, 
2014), Appendix 1. I copy the reply and include it as appendix 1 to this study. Coincidentally, 
just after the death of Fang, it was Tang Junyi who mentioned that Fang only held a master's 
degree. See Tang, ZRDSB vol. 2, note 1. Tang's query, however, did not raise any attention from 
academia. 
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6 Zhou Xuande j = (&, ‘Fang Dongmei jiaoshou yu foxue de yinyuan 77 4E SEU ERBpERETJ 
FREE, Neiming HH vol. 66 (1977): 8. 

7 Xu Ti #2, 'Xueti zhongxiao ku xiansheng: dao Dongmei enshi 957544 2f 9E ^c^E — [ei eR 
SEIS Bn Zhexue yu wenhua #5 E yr (E vol. 4, no. 8 (1977): 64-73. 
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Together with his being labeled as a ‘Contemporary Neo-Confucian’? his core 
ideas seem to be far from well understood. The following self-portrait of Fang, 
which was made at the 1964 East-West Philosophers’ Conference in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, is seen as a summary of his academic life: 1 am a Confucian by family 
tradition, a Taoist by temperament, a Buddhist by religious inspiration; more- 
over, I am a Westerner by training.” 

Unlike the cases of Liang Shuming and Xiong Shili who had a long history 
of studying Buddhist ideas, Fang’s interest in Buddhism developed rather sud- 
denly. As Fang himself said, it was under the hardship of the Second Sino- 
Japanese War (1937-1945) that he studied Buddhism, of the Huayan School 
in particular. What he did at that time, as he jokingly described, was ‘study 
Huayan, [and] make poor poetry*!? There is no record of his reading Buddhist 
journals or communicating with Buddhist scholars and monks, though it is 
said that Fang was deeply interested in Sanskrit in his later years." His first 
writing about Buddhist thought was probably the letter in which he debated 
Buddhist ideas with Xiong in 1938.1? Before that, his writings were mainly about 
Western philosophy, Positivism and the philosopher Henri Bergson (1859-1941) 
in particular.? According to Fang, in fact, it was not until the outbreak of the 
Second Sino-Japanese War that he changed his focus from Western philosophy 
to Chinese thought." In this sense, Fang seems to be a cultural nationalist. 
However, as I will discuss in depth later, he never argued that Chinese thought 


8 Yao Xinzhong, An Introduction to Confucianism (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2000), pp. 255-260; Wen Haiming, Chinese Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2012), p. 152; Jesus Solé-Farràs, New Confucianism in Twenty-First Century China: the 
Construction of a Discourse (Oxon and New York: Routledge, 2014), pp. 123-125. 

9 For summary of Fang’s life, see his Chinese Philosophy: Its Spirit and Its Development 
(Taipei: Linking Publishing Co. Ltd., 1981), pp. 525-530; Feng Huxiang, Fang Dongmei xian- 
sheng de zhexue dianxing, note 5, pp. 165-264. 

10  FengHuxiang, ibid., p. 37. 


11 Ye Ayue #2] H, ‘Fang Dongmei jiaoshou yeshi haoxue fanwen de xuezhe—you gou- 
mai yibu ‘fan he dacidian' er zhuisi 77 E SES UL RT SY Ae BS — ep 
(EAI AEH) TIS, in Executive Committee of the International Symposium on 
Thomé H. Fang's Philosophy ed., Fang Dongmei xiansheng de zhexue 7j 4 G^ EHJ?I 
© (Taipei: Youshi wenhua 4// ifi 5 [E 1989), pp. 401-405. 
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12 The letter is reproduced in Thomé H. Fang, Zhongguo dasheng foxue VP dA 3e (55g 


vol. 2 (Taipei: Liming wenhua $28 X: 1L, 2004), pp. 382-404. 


13 See catalogue of Fang’s writings, Fang Keli 77 7217 and Li jinquan 4° $i ed., Xiandai xin 
rujia xuean HU CA (8 Ae vol. 2 (Beijing: Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe rH [ETT 
EVAL 1995), pp. 119-128. 

14 Thomé H. Fang, Yuanshi rujia daojia zhexue JW 332: 715& (Taipei: Liming 
wenhua, 1993), pp. 1-2. 
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was 'superior' to its Western counterpart, rather believing that the superior- 
ity of any thought would contradict his appropriation from Huayan thought. 
Therefore, I argue that regarding Fang as a cultural nationalist may lead to a 
misunderstanding of his thought. Rather than defending the value of Chinese 
thought, his ultimate plan was to write a grand study on the comparative phi- 
losophy of life. However, he was unable to finish this before he died and we are 
now left with only the outline of the project. 

In a dialogue with Indian philosopher Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (1888- 
1975) in 1939, Fang showed his unhappiness with the work on Chinese phi- 
losophy produced by English academia and he determined to write in English 
himself.!6 As he himself said, Tam now appealing to the English-speaking world 
for a sympathetic understanding of the Chinese mentality"? Introducing his 
view in English differentiates Fang from other modern Chinese thinkers, not 
only in his mode of expression but also in the angle from which he viewed the 
subject. However, this also makes conducting research about him rather dif- 
ficult within the Chinese academy. Most of his English writings have now been 
translated into Chinese and, together with his Chinese works, are included 
in the complete works of Thomé H. Fang, which were published in Taiwan in 
2004. This completion of Fang’s work has made conducting research about 
him less difficult than it might otherwise have been. 

However, I would argue that several problems remain in studying Fang. 
First, eight of his thirteen works are edited from lectures and public addresses, 
causing his style of expression somewhat inconsistent. Although his most 
important work, Chinese Philosophy: Its Spirit and Its Development, is a well- 
structured study, some of its ideas are over-simplified. A full understanding of 
it requires knowledge of his other work and the situation thus created requires 
some attention.!§ Together with his writing in English, the fact that Fang's 
works are mostly edited from lectures and public addresses affects our under- 
standing of his thought, as it suggests that his potential audience or readers 
were mainly Westerners and Chinese students. To a large extent, Fang did not 


15 See Appendix 2. For its sources, see Fang, CPSD, note 9, pp. 535-538. 


16 Thomé H. Fang, George C. H. Sun {447% trans., Zhongguo zhexue jingshen ji qi fashan 
rh 


TISSUES FESTE vol. 2 (Taipei: Liming wenhua, 2005), pp. 240-241. 
17  ThoméH.Fang, The Chinese View of Life (Taipei: Linking Publishing Co. Ltd., 1981), pp. i-iv. 
18  Forexample, ji H|] is a crucial word in Neo-Confucian thought. Fang suggested that there 
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were six explanations of the word and each explanation made various conclusions to 
the thought. Unfortunately, further comments are not found due to the poor quality 
of the recording equipment when such lecture was given. See Thomé H. Fang, Xin rujia 


zhexue shiba jiang 39r ES Z 2 / FE (Taipei: Liming wenhua, 1993), pp. 225-227. 
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aim at convincing his Chinese contemporaries. I surmise that this is because 
the influence of 'scientism' had been so prevalent in China that he felt it would 
have been difficult to challenge it. 

Second, again partly due to the poor structure of his work, Fang often 
confused his comments on different intellectual traditions. Unlike some 
thinkers who wrote commentaries on existing texts, an accepted custom in 
the Chinese tradition,? Fang wrote no commentaries on existing texts but 
only gave his general view on different intellectual traditions. Though, strictly 
speaking, his comments on different and distinct traditions and schools is not 
the same as his own original thought, they are interrelated. The confusion of 
Fang's own thought with his views on other traditions certainly hinders the 
gaining of a clear understanding of his thought, and, as I will show below, is 
one of the main mistakes that scholars who discuss Fang make. Indeed, Fang 
expressed his own ideas through his interpretation of various intellectual tra- 
ditions and evaluated them based on his own perspective. 

Moreover, in my view, Fang's mode of expression is worth further attention. 
It is observed that his mode of expression is synthetic rather than analytic,?° 
and this is regarded by some scholars as an obstacle to understanding his 
thought.?! In fact, I agree that, as a pioneering thinker who discussed both 
Chinese and Western thought in early twentieth-century China, Fang's vocab- 
ulary or use of words is not precise compared with the thinkers of later times. 
In this sense, the above observation is correct. However, I argue that if we read 
Fang's works more carefully, he explicitly thinks that an analytic approach is 
only helpful in investigating a particular issue and does not help produce an 
adequate understanding of an entire philosophical system. In other words, 
only by viewing a system within a larger perspective can we obtain a com- 
plete view of it and avoid bias.?? Therefore, it should be recognised that there 
is probably a rationale behind Fang's synthetic writing style. His comments 
on individual intellectual traditions, on the one hand, help explain his general 
thought. On the other hand, his general thought helps explain his comments 


19 For details, see John B. Henderson, Scripture, Canon, and Commentary: A Comparison of 
Confucian and Western Exegesis (New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1991). 

20 Marc Hermann, ‘A Critical Evaluation of Fang Dongmei's Philosophy of Comprehensive 
Harmony, Journal of Chinese Philosophy vol. 34, no. 1, (2007): 59-97. 

21 Liu Shu-hsien argues that Fang's 'grand style may not suit the current taste. See 
his Essentials of Contemporary Neo-Confucian Philosophy (Westport: Praeger, 2003), 


pp. 73-88. Also see his Zhong xi zhexue lunwenji KIA Em CER (Taipei: Taiwan xue- 


sheng shuju =S ^E Ja, 1987), p. 5. 


22 Fang, YRDZ, note 14, pp. 18-19. 
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on individual intellectual traditions. In this sense, Fang's thought cannot be 
regarded as clichéd simply because of his apparent lack of analytic argument.?? 
On the contrary, I argue that it is like Wilhelm Dilthey's (1833-1911) idea of the 
‘hermeneutic circle’, which suggests that the whole obtains its definition from 
the parts and the parts can only be understood in the light of the whole.?* This 
aspect of Fang's writing needs to be remembered throughout the following 
discussion. 

In fact, in his important article ‘The Alienation of Man in Religion, 
Philosophy and Philosophical Anthropology??? which was released at the 1969 
East-West Philosophers' Conference at Hawaii, Fang reminds the audiences of 
his characteristic usage of words: 


As we shall come to see, every word in the title of this essay carries with 
it the character of indeterminacy. Modern logic has set its standard of 
accuracy in meaning for all words to comply with, in order that their 
users may not commit a semantic or syntactic crime. The concealed sup- 
position is the naive 'picture-theory' of language, committing itself to the 
factitious relation of one-to-one correspondence between sign and 
object. To me, in the realm of metaphysical inquiry as in the kingdom of 
poetry, words are roamers with wings, enjoying a vagrant life of their own 
until the disciplined users know how to usher them into the proper range 
of symbolic significance.?6 


Many scholars have stressed that 'poetry-like' style is more popular than ana- 
lytic style in ancient Chinese philosophical discourse.?’ Fang is not excep- 
tional in this respect. In my view, on the one hand, the ‘indeterminacy’ caused 
by Fang's 'poetry-like' language is rather difficult to analyze, a problem I dis- 
cussed above. On the other hand, I argue this writing style of Fang is essential 


23 Perhaps Fang’s synthetic writing style suggests that his ideas are rather like cliché, and 
some scholars have carelessly judged Fang's ideas ‘inferior’ to that of other modern 
Chinese thinkers without sufficient argument. For this criticism of Fang, see Yan Binggang 


BITE, Dangdaixin ruxue yinlun ‘ss (HH [55585 [38 (Beijing: Beijing tushuguan chuban- 
she IEF EEE HAMEL, 1998), pp. 271-274. 
24 Richard E. Palmer, Hermeneutics: Interpretation Theory in Schleiermacher, Dilthey, 


Heidegger and Gadamer (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 1969), pp. 18-121. 

25 ThoméH. Fang, Creativity in Man and Nature: A Collection of Philosophical Essays (Taipei: 
Linking Publishing Co. Ltd., 1983), pp. 65-102. 

26 Ibid., p. 66. 

27 Lin Tonggi, Henry Rosemont, Jr. & Roger T. Ames, ‘Chinese Philosophy: A Philosophical 
Essay on the “State-of-the-Art” ’, The Journal of Asian Studies vol. 54, no. 3 (1995): 727—758. 
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to our understanding of his own thought and his interpretation of Huayan, as 
well as his response to ‘scientism’,28 which I will discuss further below. In fact, 
Fang published a collection of poems,?? a case rare amongst his contemporary 
Confucian fellows. I argue that this point is also important to our later discus- 
sion. In what follows, I firstly explain his criticism of 'scientism; as 'scientism' 
is viewed by Fang as the root of the failure of Western culture. 


31.2 Fang on 'Scientism' and the Failure of Western Culture 

As I discussed in Chapter 2, some Chinese thinkers in the early twentieth cen- 
tury believed that Western culture was in crisis. Fang was one of them. In a 
speech delivered during the Second Sino-Japanese War, Fang summarized the 
problem of Western culture thus: 


After the establishment of a system of scientific thought, Westerners in 
recent times take advantage of it to develop technology and control natu- 
ral resources for human use. The achievements of such technological 
civilization are therefore remarkable and we should fully recognize them. 
However, there are also some problems that we cannot ignore. Since sci- 
ence needs to follow the exactness of logic, pursue the flexibility of means 
and emphasize the truth of objectivity, it only admits the existence of 
time, space and material in exploiting the content of nature. It obliterates 
the importance of the mental attributes of human beings. Therefore, 
beauty as revealed in the arts, the good as shown by moral character, the 
truth as revealed by philosophy and religion and any other values are all 
undervalued and considered a sort of subjective fantasy. This represents 
a huge crisis in terms of cultural development.?? 


28 As He Lin argues, Fang's poetic style provides us an alternative way of understanding 
philosophy, implying that it is not necessarily a shortcoming. See his Wushinian lai 
de zhongguo zhexue AFFA H EPIS (Shanghai: Shanghai ren min chubanshe 

E38 A ER LEAKE, 2012), pp. 59-60. 
29  ThoméH. Fang, Jianbaijingshe shiji ZEN E (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju KESI, 
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2013). 
30 The original Chinese is "ER ISTE ASHE 7 (e o HARPER DAS ERE > 


EER” HME AR ZAHA BAR  PELSÉSCHBHÉJBOSLES ZAR ° 
A SWEERTS FE OD ERY ^ (ELE PIN APRA ESR PTA BE 
ERU * UPUREA CIS SEE SPM a ie HER TRAY FE ^ SLY 
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Pe fag (ME ZB - KAHAN PK ZS eS BRK 
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From this, it is obvious that Fang acknowledged the contribution of science. 
However, he was worried about the fact that the emphasis on science alone 
could lead to ‘scientism’, in which other values such as beauty and morality are 
rejected.?! As I will argue in section 3.2, Fang criticized 'scientism' fiercely while 
discussing Huayan thought, a phenomenon rarely seen during his discussion 
of various intellectual traditions. In my view, this is because Fang considered 
that Huayan thought helps construct a response to the challenge of 'scientism; 
which I will further discuss in the last chapter. 

To Fang, the trend of the negation of beauty and the good had been sig- 
nificant in China from the late eighteenth century.?? This trend, however, was 
even earlier and particularly apparent in the West from the sixteenth century, 
the time which Fang considered to be the beginning of the development of 
modern science.?? In his view, human culture in general was in decline and 
Western culture was further along this path. To follow the West blindly would 
only bring China misfortune.?^ In this sense, Fang may be considered a cultural 
pessimist.?55 However, Fang did not simply point out the problem but gave a 
solution to it by developing a new philosophy. In his Chinese Philosophy: Its 
Spirit and Its Development, Fang said explicitly that his purpose was 'to chal- 
lenge the Western segregational mode of thought, beset with difficulties in 
antipathetic duality, by the Chinese wisdom of comprehensive harmony'?$ 
This so-called "Western segregational mode of thought, as he argued, was to be 
healed by means of his idea of 'the correlative structure of men and the world' 
or 'blueprint, a formula I will explain in section 3.1.4. Before further discussion, 
an introduction to Fang's idea of metaphysics is needed, as this plays an essen- 
tial role in his general philosophy. 


31  ChengShiquan f£4 5, Zhong xi zhexue helun HPI 5 £r 3$ (Shanghai: Shanghai guji 
chubanshe, Ey ro EH ARTE, 2007), p. 406; He Xiuhuang {1| Æ %4, "Zhezue de zai fansi: 


zhezue wang hechu qu TPTESI JB EZ IE : S274 [a] HED?” in Executive Committee of 


the International Symposium on Thomé H. Fang's Philosophy ed., Fang Dongmei xian- 


sheng de zhexue F7 RIAN ES, note n, pp. 213-220. In a conversation with Xu 
Fuguan in the late 1950s, Fang expressed a similar view, saying that Westerners only 


understand those that are ‘visible’. See Qiang Rixin T H #f, Zhang Junmai yu ‘Zhongguo 
wenhua yu shijie xuan yan—qi xiangfa ji suqiu 72 A BIA | rp S (LER | ei 
SHIA, Ehu xuezhi Kipi ZEE vol. 40 (2008): 130. 

32 Fang, FDXY, note 2, pp. 36-37. 

33 lbid. ,pp.304-308. 

34 lbid. pp. 277-282. 
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35 For more discussion of this, see Jiang Guobao, ‘Traditional Chinese Culture: Contemporary 
Developments—Profound Selections from the Works of Fang Dongmei’, Chinese Studies 
in Philosophy vol. 22, no. 2 (Winter 1990-91): 63-85. 

36 Fang, CPSD, note 9, p. i. 
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31.3 Fang onthe Purpose of Philosophy and the Characteristics of 
Metaphysics 

In a series of radio broadcasts released just before the outbreak of the Second 

Sino-Japanese War, Fang argued the purpose of philosophy was as follows: 


Philosophy does not teach us how to live because living is our primary 
instinct and therefore it is not necessary for philosophy to teach it. It is 
how to live meaningfully and truthfully, that is philosophy's key 
concern.?? 


Throughout his writings, Fang stressed that philosophy must be based on the 
real situations human beings face.?? One of these real situations, Fang sug- 
gested, is that our life consists of both rational and emotional characteristics. 
If philosophy has to explain or deal with the real world effectively, philosophi- 
cal theory should be able to address both these elements.?? In fact, ‘emotion’ 
(Chi. ging {#) is always an important issue in Chinese intellectual history, from 
the time of Confucius (551 BC-479 BC) to the Confucianism in the Song and 
Ming dynasties.^? In this sense, I argue that Fang’s emphasis on ‘emotion’ is 


not exceptional from the perspective of Chinese intellectual history, though 
it does distinguish him from many of his philosopher contemporaries, who 
considered philosophy purely a product of human reason.^! 

In order to deal with both the rational and emotional characteristics in one 
theory, Fang introduced his own classification of metaphysics. According to 
Fang, there are in general two types of metaphysics within intellectual history: 


$ 


um 


37 The original Chinese is "PTEE-R (EESUEEXS ^ AEE FR MAAS BE BEDE > 
1B ERA > [HD o] 7E T ERE A fe BS” SU TIE ERE EE > 
Alea = LE AM Hel °’ Thomé H. Fang, Zhongguo rensheng zhexue VH [Ek] A ^F 
£7 (Taipei: Liming wenhua, 2005), p. 46. 

38 lbid. p.n6. 

39 As Li Chenyang argues, ‘life’ is the main concern of Fang. See Li Chenyang, ‘Fang Dongmei: 


Philosophy of Life, Creativity and Inclusiveness, Cheng Chung-ying and Nicholas Bunnin 
ed. Contemporary Chinese Philosophy (Massachusetts: Blackwell Publishing, 2002), 
pp. 263-280. 

40 For a discussion of 'emotion' in the Chinese intellectual tradition, see Meng Peiyuan 
SISTE, Qinggan yu lixing {§EVEIEE E (Beijing: Zhongguo shehuikexue chubanshe 

HREF HKE 2002). 

41 When Fang studied in the University of Wisconsin at Madison, it is said that the learn- 


ing atmosphere there was mostly neo-realistic and anti-Hegelian. In order to know more 
about Hegel, Fang studied at Ohio State University for a year. See Fang, CPSD, note 9, 
pp. 526-527. 
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‘praeternatural metaphysics’ and 'transcendent-immanent metaphysics'^? The 
former he explained and critiqued as below: 


Judged in the light of their imagined visions, the world is shot through 
with two irreconcilables. The Absolute Being is set in sheer contrast with 
the Not-Being. Existence is sharply divided into the authentic and the 
illusory. Life is disjoined from its natural conditions in the world...... 
Values in the eternal forms of Truth, Goodness, Beauty, and Justice are 
severed from all the defiled disvalues, namely, the False, the Evil, the Ugly, 
and the Unjust. ...... The Chinese have taken this stand not so much for 
the reason that praeternatural metaphysics lays great stress upon the 
supreme ideals of value, which we do all the more, as for the reason that 
it has the tendency, explicitly, to impair the concordance and continuity 
of Nature with Supernature and, implicitly, to hurt the integrity of the 
human individual which is a healthy soul merged in a sound body so as to 
form a unified personality or wholesome character.*? 


It can be seen that the reason for Fang's dissatisfaction with ‘praeternatural 
metaphysics' is that it always divides the world into separate fragments. As 
a result, Fang argued that it fails to observe the wholeness of the ‘Absolute 
Being'^* From a praeternatural metaphysical point of view, as Fang suggested, 
the world is divided into different kinds of dualism, with one side usually in a 
superior, and the other side an inferior, position. This kind of dualism helps 
make various concepts contradictory to each other. The pairs of concepts like 
‘man and nature’, ‘reason and emotion’, ‘ideal world and actual world’ as well 
as ‘soul and body’ are some typical examples of the product of ‘praeternatu- 
ral metaphysics’. However, Fang considered that the world does not consist 
of fragments. Therefore, ‘transcendent-immanent metaphysics, a kind of 
metaphysics emphasizing the wholeness of the world, is more preferable.*5 
He explained this kind of metaphysics as below: 


Ishall entitle the transcendental metaphysics as a characteristic Chinese 
doctrine of reality, whatever it may be—a kind of being, a form of exis- 
tence, a mode of life, or a genus of value—which, on the one hand, 
cannot be considered as a transcendent object, in abstraction from all 


42 lbid. p.1. 

43 lbid. pp. 18-19. 

44 Fang never gave ‘Absolute Being’ a clear definition, which brings several difficulties to his 
whole theory. I will further discuss this point later. 

45 Fang, CPSD, note 9, p. 23. 
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other natural entities and processes so as to enjoy, in and by itself, the 
surreptitious prerogative of complete independence; and, on the other, 
must not be rigidly pinned down to the realm of mere actualities or mat- 
ters of fact, denuded of the importance for energizing ideality. It rejects 
neat bifurcation as a method; it disowns hard dualism as a truth. From its 
viewpoint, both the world and the individual therein are alike considered 
to bea sort of architectonic unity in which all the relevant basic facts are 
taken for a solid foundation on which to build up different layers of 
superstructure, ascending from below till the coping stone is set over 
them all. Thus a system of transcendental metaphysics is a kind of ideal 
realism or, what amounts to the same thing, a kind of real idealism.4$ 


In short, based on a transcendent-immanent metaphysical point of view, 
Fang argued that the world is a unity and not to be divided. Both humanity 
and nature are components of this world. Dualism, therefore, is not applicable 
in the case of 'transcendent-immanent metaphysics’. Concepts considered 
contradictory to each other in 'praeternatural metaphysics' are not in oppo- 
sition within 'transcendentimmanent metaphysics. According to Fang, 
'transcendent-immanent metaphysics' is not only theoretically possible but 
is observed in such ancient Chinese traditions as Confucianism and Taoism.*” 
An ideal person in this kind of tradition should be a combination of prophet, 
poet and sage, which implies that different varieties of value can be found in 
human beings.*® This point is important to our discussion of Fang's appro- 
priation of Huayan thought and his response to 'scientism' as it suggests, in 
Fang's mind, that an ideal person should not have scientific knowledge alone, 
but needs to possess different values. This ideal personhood, which can be 
achieved through the following ‘correlative structure of men and the world’ or 
"blueprint, further shows the limitations of 'praeternatural metaphysics’. 


46 Ibid. p.19. The last sentence of the citation may look rather abstract at this stage. However, 
its meaning will be clearer after the discussion of the following sections. 

47 Fang, CVL, note 17, pp. 76-82. 

48 When mentioning the combination of prophet, poet and sage as the ideal personhood, 
Fang admitted that he was inspired by F. M. Cornford's Principium Sapientiae (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1952), pp. 90-102. See Fang, CPSD, note 9, p. 29. For further 
discussion of Fang's idea, see also Thomas A. Brennen, 'Congenial Congruence: Thomé 
Fang's View of the Philosopher-Poet-Sage, in Executive Committee of the International 
Symposium on Thomé H. Fang's Philosophy ed., Philosophy of Thomé H. Fang (Taipei: 
Youth Cultural, 1989), pp. 103-17. 
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31.44 Introduction to the ‘Correlative Structure of Men and the World’ 
or ‘Blueprint’ 

As Fang argued that the world should not be divided into fragments, he further 
suggested that this does not mean that human beings can only focus on the 
actual world, no matter how many evils and miseries it contains, and avoid 
pursuing an ideal world. According to Fang, there are actual and ideal ele- 
ments in our world. The actual world and the ideal world are not separated but 
dependent on each other.^? Although Fang did not provide definitions of the 
actual world and the ideal world, based on the discussion in the following sec- 
tions, I consider that his descriptions of the actual world and the ideal world 
mean the world of physical, biotic and psychic lives and that with 'transcen- 
dental value' respectively. Saying that the two worlds are not separated but 
dependent on each other implies, on the one hand, that the achievement of 
the ideal world should be based on actual reality. On the other hand, the actual 
world should be filled with ideal values. As Fang explained: 


Our aim of life consists in the realization of supreme Good which, how- 
ever, is not to be attached merely to the other world. ..... Our ideal world 
is just the actual world transmuted by the magic of spiritual exaltation. 
Our virtues are just the enthusiastic endeavours actually accomplished in 
this real but idealized world.59 


In Fang's view, we human beings are the key for filling the world with ideal 
values: 


All schools of Chinese philosophy accept the fact that human beings 
have different kinds of ability. However, these abilities are only the raw 
material of our life. It is the fact of humanity and we accept them. After 
that, we need not to denounce or appreciate such abilities. We should, 
based on the actual situation that human beings have certain kinds of 
ability, look into the essence of our life and pursue change and develop- 
ment. Through selfknowledge, we can achieve self-development; 
through self-development, we have self-discipline and self-culture. From 
the perspective of considering different human abilities as raw material, 
good can be developed by means of the cultural ideal; both beauty and 


49 Thomé H. Fang, Kexue zhexue yu rensheng FEZ A Æ (Taipei: Hongqiao shudian 
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truth also lead to relevant accomplishments. We can then achieve a 
self-ideal.5! 


In fact, as many studies have argued when discussing the idea of ‘self’, sev- 
eral elements were identified by ancient Chinese thinkers, including: a) a body 
which has biological desires such as the appetites of hunger and sex; b) the 
capacities for perception and cognition; c) emotion; and d) the capacity for 
making moral reflection.®? In this sense, Fang's argument that there are vari- 
ous abilities of humanity obviously is in line with the ideas of ancient Chinese 
thinkers. In other words, Fang's idea is not new in Chinese intellectual history. 
To Fang, there is no doubt that human beings have various kinds of ability, 
including the ability to move, to create and to think, and all of them help con- 
stitute the actual reality human beings inhabit. However, humanity should not 
be satisfied with this fact but also needs to develop the values hidden within 
these abilities. In my opinion, the following example may help explain this 
idea. By employing the capacities to think and create, for instance, we can 
build an apartment. The product can be regarded as an achievement of our 
intellect. However, this intellect can do both good and harm to our society. 
On the one hand, we can employ our intellect to build an apartment. On the 
other hand, however, we can also employ it to make a weapon. If we only con- 
centrate on the abilities to think and create, the ideal side of the world is not 
necessarily noted. Fang stressed that the abilities always contain values and 
it is through developing good values that the actual world can become ideal. 
Let us go back to the previous example. Through building an aesthetic and 
safe apartment, we can show the values of beauty and morality, and there are 
always values hidden in our abilities. By developing such values, human beings 
can improve themselves from a lower level, which consists of various kinds of 
ability with utilitarian values, to a higher level, as Fang argues: 
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We should develop our life by increasing the value level by level—from 
the material world to the sphere of original life, then the sphere of 
mind, the sphere of art, the sphere of morality and the sphere of religion.5? 


This process of progression is further explained in the following ‘blueprint, 
which explains the ‘correlative structure of men and the world’:54 
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FIGURE1 The correlative structure of men and the world. Source: Thomé H. Fang, 
Creativity in Man and Nature: A Collection of Philosophical Essays, 
1983, p. 84. 


53 The original Chinese is “(SE A4 dri -E-E E485 ^ |] 
PIER LE dp ERAT CERRO SRL BUI. Fang, FDXY, 
note 2, p. 276. 


54 For its source, see Fang, CMN, note 25, p. 84. 
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As can be seen, some terms in the figure are in Latin. In fact, in order to explain 
his ideas to different audiences and readers, Fang not only employed vari- 
ous languages such as Chinese, English and even Latin intermittently in his 
works, but also cited the works of different Western scholars, including lit- 
erary authors, wherever he felt necessary. Perhaps because he used diverse 
languages and materials, Fang is generally considered a thinker who is adept 
at comparative philosophy.5> However, in my view, Fang tended to consider 
that the ideas as suggested in the ‘blueprint’ are universally shared by various 
ancient civilizations, including China, India and Greece.56 Employing Latin, to 
some extent, helps support his implicit claim that ideas in the 'blueprint' did 
exist in the ancient civilizations, including those in the Latin tradition. This 
explains why Fang used Latin in his 'blueprint' without giving a detailed expla- 
nation of individual terms. This principle seems to apply to his interpretation 
of Huayan thought, in which he employed Sanskrit, a point I will further dis- 
cuss later in this chapter. In brief, I think that Fang's use of various languages 
in his works aims to show the universality of his ideas, that is, to develop a 
‘world philosophy** In this sense, as I mentioned before, we should not con- 
sider Fang as simply a cultural nationalist. 

As set out in his 'blueprint, Fang explained the various states that an indi- 
vidual human being can achieve. At the bottom is the ‘Natural Order, which 
includes the spheres of physical life, biological life and psychic life. Fang 
argued that each sphere reflects a key ability that human beings possess. 
However, the abilities in the ‘Natural Order’ are regarded as utilitarian, imply- 
ing that they can cause both good and bad in our lives. The sphere of physical 
life, for example, reflects the human ability to use materials. In this sphere, a 
human being is called ‘Homo faber”! or ‘xing neng de ren TREKI ^59 which is 
only a kind of animal with an intellect. Fang argued that ‘creativity’ is revealed 
in, for instance, the processes of using material to make tools. This 'creativity' 


55 Sandra A. Wawrytko, ‘Thomé H. Fang as Comparative Philosopher’, in Philosophy of 
Thomé H. Fang, note 48, pp. 35-55. 

56 As Fang stated, his ideas in the ‘blueprint’ are applicable to both the West and China. See 
Fang, FDXY, note 2, p. 48. 

57 George C. H. Sun and James W. Kidd, ‘Philosophical Anthropology: Ernst Cassirer, Max 
Scheler and Thomé Fang’, in Philosophy of Thomé H. Fang, note 48, pp. 25-34. 

58 Fang, FDXY, note 2, pp. 52-53. Fang admitted that the Latin terms he used were inspired 
by Ernst Cassirer's An Essay on Man, An Introduction to a Philosophy of Human Culture 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press and Oxford University Press, 1944). 


59  Thomé H. Fang, Sheng sheng zhi de EE 7 f% (Taipei: Liming wenhua, 2005), p. 413. The 


Chinese translations of the terms in this study are cited directly from Fang's Chinese 
works. 
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helps human beings to advance from the sphere of physical life to biological 
life, where the human beings are called ‘Homo dionysiacus'9? or ‘chuangzao 
xing neng de ren flf T8EHJ A’. However, in Fang's view, by only using tools 
human beings cannot achieve a high level of civilization. Therefore, 'creativity' 
must also be guided by reason and not led by desire. Fang called the human 
beings who can employ 'creativity' in a rational way 'Homo sapiens' or 'zhishi 
heli de ren Fit ATEH A.S? These three spheres constitute the ‘Natural Order’, 


in which such values as beauty and morality are not yet overtly involved. 


According to the example of building an apartment, however, values are 
actually hidden. Fang suggested that our awareness of the existence of such val- 
ues as beauty, morality and religion is the beginning of our ‘metaphysical’ life,5? 
and the pursuit of them contributes to the achievement of the ‘Transcendental 
Order’. For example, if an architect shows passion in designing an aesthetic 
apartment, the value of beauty will be demonstrated. Human beings who show 
such value are called ‘Homo symbolicus’ or ‘yishu de ren 22g AY A "5^ Similarly, 
the apartment designed should be solid enough, or it will become a danger 
to the dwellers. To avoid accidents, therefore, the architect should not only 
design an aesthetically pleasing apartment, but also a safe structure. The 
intention of keeping the dwellers safe from any potential harm is a manifes- 
tation of moral value. Human beings with such value are called ‘Homo hon- 


estatis’ or 'daode de ren #4 (#4) A "5 Furthermore, following Fang's argument, 


once the architect shows the values of beauty and morality, his or her horizon 
broadens and this horizon is no longer limited to a single individual's inter- 
ests. According to Fang, any extension of our concerns to other values rather 
than our own interests is a demonstration of the spirit of religion. Human 
beings who are in this state are called ‘Homo religiosus’ or 'zongjiao de ren HE 
FJ A86 In the ‘blueprint’, the values of beauty, morality and religion represent 
three spheres respectively, which are the 'sphere of artistic life, the 'sphere of 
moral life' and the 'sphere of religious life. These spheres altogether constitute 
the ‘Transcendental Order’, a level superior to ‘Natural Order’ in terms of the 
values it contains.®” 


60 Fang, FDXY, note 2, p. 53. 
61 Fang, SSD, see note 59. 
62 Ibid. 

63 Fang, FDXY, note 2, p. 57. 
64 Fang, SSD, see note 59. 
65 Ibid. 

66 Ibid. 

67 Fang, FDXY, note 2, p. 60. 
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Above the ‘Transcendental Order’ of the ‘blueprint’ are ‘Homo nobilis’ or 
‘gaogui de ren SHI A; ‘Divinity’ or ‘shenren Ti A'69 and ‘Deus absconditus" 
or 'shenwei aomiao iE fi AY.” As Fang claimed, the main difference between 
‘Homo nobilis’ and ‘Transcendental Order’ is the extent of the values human 
beings pursue. Human beings in the ‘Transcendental Order’ must show a form 


of such ‘transcendental’ values as beauty, morality and religion. However, the 
extent and duration of the values shown in this state are not certain. This 
means human beings can only show a very limited degree of the values and 
can stop showing them at any time. ‘Homo nobilis’, on the other hand, indi- 
cates those human beings who can show the values continuously.” Up to this 
point, I consider that the process of self-exaltation, a term I will expand on 
later, appears to be an achievement only possible for humanity. However, if 
we remember the point that Fang argued that both humanity and nature are 
parts of the world, it is reasonable to assume that nature also plays a role in 
Fang’s ‘blueprint’. As noted, Fang did not explain the terms ‘Divinity’ and ‘Deus 
absconditus’ until this stage, and I argue that it is because these two states can- 
not be fully understood unless elements beyond the sphere of human beings 
are involved. I will consider this again below.” 

As a matter of fact, many thinkers in both the West and the East such as 
Samuel Alexander (1859-1938), Taixu’* and Yin Haiguang BWEDE (1919- 
1969)” also shared Fang's idea of evolution from the physical to the spiritual 
spheres. However, I consider it is the reason behind the evolution that Fang 
suggested which makes his idea distinguishable from other thinkers, a point 
I will discuss below. 


68 Fang, SSD, see note 59. 

69 Ibid. 

70 lbid. 

71 Fang, FDXY, note 2, pp. 60-61. 

72 Pfister argues that Fang did not develop the idea of the relationship between individual 
beings and comprehensive ‘Tao’. I will, however, argue later that this view is not correct. 
See Lauren Pfister, ‘The Different Faces of Contemporary Religious Confucianism: An 
Account of the Diverse Approaches of Some Major Twentieth Century Chinese Confucian 
Scholars’, Journal of Chinese Philosophy vol. 22, no. 1 (1995): 5-79. 

73 Samuel Alexander, Beauty and Other Forms of Value (New York: Crowell, 1968). 

PAUSA (Est, in Taixu 

dashi quanshu bianzuan weiyuanhui KB ERRAZA ed, Taixu dashi 

quanshu KIE KES: & vol. 5 (Taipei: Taixu dashi quanshu yingyin weiyuanhui KIBA 

MEZELER, 1970), pp. 223-233. 

75 Yin Haiguang, Xueshu yu sixiang Zi E AG vol. 3 (Taipei: Guiguan tushu EE [ei z, 
1990), pp. 1431-1438. 


74 Taixu, 'Rensheng Fojiao yu cengchuang jinhua lun A4 
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31.55 The Force behind Self-Exaltation— Creative Creativity 

Although, as set out in the previous discussion, humanity and nature are com- 
ponents of the world, the role of the latter is not, in my view, clear. In Fang's 
works, the words ‘nature’ and ‘universe’ are used alternately, and he defined 
‘universe’ as follows: 


The Universe, in our regard, is not merely a mechanical field of physical 
actions and reactions, but also a magnificent realm of the concrescence 
of Universal Life. Such a theory may be called Organicism as applied to 
the world at large.”$ 


As Fang argued, the universe is not mechanical but organic, since 'creativity' 
is observed in it: 


The Universe, as it is, represents an all-comprehensive Urge of Life, an 
all-pervading Vital Impetus, not for a single moment ceasing to create 
and procreate and not in a single place ceasing to overflow and 
interpenetrate.”” 


‘Creativity’ (Chi. chuangzao li fil|# 77 or chuangsheng BIZE) is widely regarded 
as an idea of Yi Jing 5% (The Book of Changes) in the Chinese intellectual 
tradition.7? As its first hexagram ‘Qian’ &z means ‘to create’ and its last hexagram 
‘Wei j’ RJ means ‘not yet finished’, the implication is that the creative process 
is never complete."? Therefore, Fang explicitly stated that the key idea of Yi 
Jing is its thought of endless creativity, which he called ‘creative creativity’.5° 
Since Fang seldom mentioned Henri Bergson but stressed the importance of 
YiJing throughout his work, I argue that his idea of ‘creativity’ is probably based 
on his interpretation of the latter rather than on the philosophy of the former, 
though Bergson was once valued by Fang and ‘creativity’ is also emphasised 


76 Fang, CVL, note 17, p. 30. 

77 ‘Ibid., p. 33. 

78 | RogerT. Ames, Confucian Role Ethics: A Vocabulary (Hong Kong: Chinese University Press, 
2011), pp. 49-55; Peter D. Hershock, ‘The Structure of Change in the Yijing’, Journal of 
Chinese Philosophy, supplement to vol. 36 (2009): 48-72. 

79 For further discussion, see Hellmut Wilhelm and Richard Wilhelm, Understanding the 
I Ching: the Wilhelm lectures on the Book of Changes (New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1995), pp. 20-32. 

80 Fang, CMN, note 25, p. 14. For discussion, see Vincent Shen, ‘Fang Dongmei (Thomé 
H. Fang)’, in Antonio S. Cua ed., Encyclopedia of Chinese Philosophy (New York: Routledge, 
2003), pp. 249-252. 
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by the French philosopher.?! As noted above, in discussing the ‘Natural Order’ 
of the 'blueprint, Fang considered that employing materials and making tools 
are signs of the function of ‘creativity’. In fact, this ‘creativity’ has a close rela- 
tionship with ‘Divinity’ and ‘Deus absconditus’ as identified in the ‘blueprint’. 
As shown in the ‘blueprint, ‘Deus absconditus’ is described as ‘God-head’, 
‘God the most High’ and ‘the Mysteriously Mysterious Mystery, which Fang 
summarized as 'xuanzhiyouxuan de “huang ye shangdi”’ ZZ LAY | BS 
EFF | , a term generally meaning ‘such a mysterious Divinity’. In this context, 


I would say that a certain kind of divinity seems to play a role in Fang’s thought. 
The question that remains now is what does ‘divinity’ mean? The answer may 
be found elsewhere in Fang’s writing: 


God is in no way a thing; He is a power, a creative force; He is a spirit, the 
very spirit of infinite love, merging all beings in a wave of love.®? 


From this, it is clear that the divinity Fang suggested is a force but not a personal 
god. This force is creative and shared by all beings. Fang summed this up as the 
‘divine immanent in all things’, a kind of pantheism.** Since there is divinity 
everywhere, humanity should treat all things in a reverential manner.® In my 
view, this idea of Fang follows the spirit of Confucianism, as in The Analects it 
is said that Confucius once remarked, ‘What does Heaven ever say? Yet there 
are the four seasons going round and there are the hundred things coming 
into being. What does Heaven ever say?'96 a statement commonly regarded 
as Confucius’ admiration of the divinity of nature?" All this helps explain the 
idea of ‘Divinity’, which Fang called ‘spirit of infinite love, an example of his 
‘poetry-like’ language to describe the positive effect of this impersonal divin- 
ity on humanity. Although Fang suggested that such a ‘Divinity’ pervades the 


81 Although Fang published a short Chinese essay ‘Bergson’s Philosophy of Creativity’ 


(Fat RR | AE ZTE | ) in 1920 and obtained a master's degree by submitting a thesis 
about Bergson in 1922, he seldom mentioned Bergson after that. For Bergson's idea of 
'creativity, see Rex Gilliland, ‘Bergson on Free Will and Creativity’, in Paul Ardoin, S. E. 
Gontarski, and Laci Mattison ed., Understanding Bergson, Understanding Modernism 
(New York: Continuum, 2013), pp. 308-310. 

82 Fang, CMN, note 25, pp. 69-70. 


83 Thomé H. Fang, Huayanzong zhexue Žika- VEE vol. 2 (Taipei: Liming wenhua, 1992), 
p. 435- 


84 Fang, FDXY, note 2, pp. 62-63. 


85 Fang, ssD, note 59, p. 343. 

86  Forthis translation, see D. C. Lau, Confucius: The Analects (London: Penguin, 1979), p. 146. 

87 Chan Wing-tsit, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1973), p. 47. 
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world, he stressed that humanity would not be able to obtain any knowledge of 
the ultimate origin of it.58 What human beings could know at most, in Fang's 
view, is that the world keeps on changing without any sign of stopping. Since 
this ‘creativity’ is unlimited, it is called ‘creative creativity’.®9 In this sense, Fang 
claimed that ‘Divine’ is equal to ‘creativity’ and there is no difference between 
the two:?0 


Man takes his origin from the Divine which, as a primordial source of 
infinite power, embraces all heaven and earth as the interlacing hierarchy 
of orders wherein the ever-going and never-ceasing of creation solemnly 
exhibits itself.9! 


Since the ultimate origin of such ‘Divinity’ is unknown to human beings, ‘Deus 
absconditus’, which is at the apex of Fang's ‘blueprint’, also holds the name 
of ‘Mysteriously Mysterious Mystery’. With this, the whole ‘blueprint’ seems 
finally complete. 

As ‘creativity’ is in all beings, it is in humanity as well. In fact, as the idea 
of ‘transcendent-immanent metaphysics’ suggests, both human beings and 
nature are parts of the world. Therefore, the concepts of ‘Divinity’ and ‘Deus 
absconditus’ in the ‘blueprint’ not only explain nature but also human beings. 
As I mentioned earlier, human beings can advance to the state of ‘Homo nobilis’ 
without considering the role beyond the sphere of the human. However, Fang 
stressed that human beings should always think of other spheres during the 
process of self-exaltation: 


Our philosophers have told us to strive after our utmost to abide by the 
fundamental Root of Tao; to trace back to what has been conferred on us 
by Heaven; and to feel perfectly identified with the divine will to live, 
with a view to understanding thoroughly all that there is, and all that 
there can be, in the Universe in respect of the magnificent creative spirit 
of life; partaking fully [in] what is great in the noble sentiments of com- 
passion, benevolence, and love; and extirpating completely what is most 
perilous in the dark practice of selfishness, partiality, and prejudice 
before we can display in a grand manner the all-embracing vastness, 
the inexhaustible profundity, and the exalted illuminancy that pertain 
to the nature of our being. The great men and sages, so inspiring to the 


88 Fang, KZR, note 49, pp. 35-36; also see SSD, note 59, pp. 184-185. 
89 Fang, CVL, note 17, p. 45. 

go Fang, SSD, note 59, p. 333. 

91 Fang, CMN, note 25, pp. 16-17. 
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Chinese people, are the most ideal personalities, being identical in attri- 
butes with Heaven and Earth, coextensive with the wondrous infiltration 
of Tao, and conducive to the eminent deeds of universal love.?? 


He even stated that: 


The Universe represents for us the perpetual augmentation of value. The 
meaning of human life consists in the exaltation of value. The Universe 
and human life are the concurrent processes of creative values.?? 


It should be noted that Fang used the word 'exaltation' here, which he trans- 
lated in almost all his other works as ‘chaosheng’ 2 #.,°* a term rather uncom- 
mon in the Chinese intellectual tradition. In fact, as I will explain later, Fang’s 
use of the word 'exaltation' may be due to his emphasis on 'creativity' rather 
than ‘humanity’ in the process of progression. The above citations, to some 
extent, explain this point as they clearly show that exaltation is not only a proc- 
ess concerning human beings but also all other beings, an idea which consid- 
ers that creation is not relevant to a specific god, as in the Christian tradition, 
but is a natural phenomenon of the universe.?5 Both humanity and nature, 
which are components of the world, affect each other but are not caused by 
each other. Through interaction between the two, the process of creation 
endures. This view of cosmology, therefore, is also described as 'co-creation' 
by one scholar.6 Only by thinking of the role of nature can humanity achieve 
full self-exaltation. That is to say, nature provides the opportunity for self- 
exaltation through the striving of the individual, who in turn takes part in the 
creativity of the nature. 

In fact, as shown in figure 1, human beings who achieve the level of ‘Deus 
absconditus' need to go back to the 'inferior' levels, as human beings are not 
separate from nature. Although a person may be cultivated and divine, the 
‘Natural Order’ is not to be depreciated. In short, any self-exaltation is based 


92 Fang, CVL, note 17, p. 92. 

93  dbid.,p.96. 

94 As recorded in a speech in Chinese, Fang argues that ‘chaosheng’ is equal to ‘exaltation. 
See Fang, FDXY, note 2, p. 106. 

95 Robert Neville, 'From nothing to being: The notion of creation in Chinese and Western 
thought, Philosophy East and West vol. 30, no. 1 (Jan 1980): 21-34; N. J. Girardot, Myth 
and Meaning in Early Taoism: The Theme of Chaos (hun-tun) (California: University 
of California Press, 1983), pp. 56-64; Tu Weiming, ‘Creativity: A Confucian View’, Dao: 
A Journal of Comparative Philosophy vol. 6, no. 4 (Dec 2007): 115-124. 

96 Roger T. Ames, Confucian Role Ethics: A Vocabulary, note 78, pp. 241-255. 
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on the 'Natural Order. Therefore, even human beings at the stage of 'Deus 
absconditus’ are always engaged in but not aloof from worldly affairs.?7 Only 
by first being exalted upwards and then going downwards is the entire proc- 
ess of self-exaltation completed. As I will discuss below, this notion of exalta- 
tion comprises the core idea of Fang's thought and plays an important role 
in his evaluation of various intellectual traditions in human history, including 
Huayan thought, which is used by Fang as a response to ‘scientism’. 


3.1.6 “Comprehensive Harmony’ as a Criterion for Evaluation 

Fang considered that the idea of ‘transcendent-immanent metaphysics’ allows 
dualism to be dissolved; by dissolving dualism, contradiction is to be avoided; 
by avoiding contradiction, a state of harmony is to be reached. In brief, the 
ultimate goal of Fang’s theory is to achieve a state of ‘comprehensive harmony’ 
or 'guangda hexie’ ERPI, which Fang explains as follows: 


[The] Chinese mentality is best characterized by what I call the culti- 
vated sense of comprehensive harmony, in unison with which man and 
life in the world can enter into a fellowship in sympathetic unity so that a 
bliss of peace and well-being may be enjoyed by all. The only condition 
essential to its actual working is that we should conceive man in particu- 
lar, and the universe at large, in terms of the principle of creative 
creativity.99 


In my view, the ‘blueprint’ is exactly the route to achieve ‘comprehensive 
harmony’.!0° 

In fact, the idea of ‘harmony’ (Chi. hexie #134) has been recently promoted 
by the Chinese Government as the core spirit of Chinese culture. While dis- 


cussion about the idea is mainly restricted to an introductory level?! Fang 
was one of the first thinkers who considered 'harmony' an idea with profound 


97  lLiAnze ZEZZj€ argues that Fang ignores the material world. This is obviously a misun- 
derstanding of Fang. See his Shengming lijing yu xingershangxue: Fang Dongmei zhexue 
de chanshi yu piping ^EápPESZBUJEm] LE : ARS See (Beijing: 
Zhongguo shehui kexue chubanshe rf Eg SEE HH BR. 2007), p. 126. 

98 Vincent Shen, ‘Fang Dongmei (Thomé H. Fang), note 80. 


99 Fang, CVL, note 17, pp. i-ii. 

100 ibid. p.12. 

101 For example, see Yao Xinzhong and Zhao Yanxia, Chinese Religion: A Contextual Approach 
(London and New York: Continuum, 2010), pp. 94-97. 
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philosophical meaning.!?? In Chinese, both the terms ‘he’ fil and ‘tong’ [5] are 
translated as ‘harmony’!°3 Although the terms are interrelated, their mean- 
ings are different. In general, when various values are in balance, it is called 
‘he’; where different values are unified, it is called ‘tong’.!°* According to the 
previous discussion, I argue that Fang's idea of ‘comprehensive harmony’ is 
closer to the meaning of 'tong as all values are unified under Fang's idea of 
the ‘blueprint’, but difficult to be regarded as ‘he’, as various values seem not 
to be in balance. This is because, in Fang's ‘blueprint’ values in the "Transcen- 
dental Order’ are clearly ‘superior’ to that in the ‘Natural Order’, which consti- 
tute a main difference between Fang’s and Tang’s responses to ‘scientism’ and 
even a potential difficulty in Fang’s response, a point I will further explain in 
Chapter 5. 

Although Fang discusses different intellectual traditions, it should be 
remembered that his comments are always from the perspective of ‘com- 
prehensive harmony’, an idea which initially stemmed from ‘transcendent- 
immanent metaphysics’!05 In this sense, I suggest that ‘comprehensive 
harmony’ is actually a criterion which Fang uses to evaluate and interpret dif- 
ferent intellectual traditions. Only by acknowledging this point can we make 
sense of some of his controversial comments. For example, Fang considered 
that The Analects is not so important in Confucianism, as the work does not 
pay enough attention to ‘creativity’.!0° He also had some harsh criticisms on 
Mencius and the Neo-Confucians of the Song and Ming Dynasties because he 
considered that they failed to see the unity and wholeness of the world.!°7 In 
fact, as is well-known in Chinese academia, the relationship between Fang 


102 Lao Sze-kwang is another thinker who regards 'harmony' as a philosophical idea in the 
Confucian tradition. See his ‘On Harmony: The Confucian View’, in Liu Shu-hsien and 
Robert E. Allinson ed., Harmony and Strife: Contemporary Perspectives, East & West (Hong 
Kong: Chinese University Press, 1988), pp. 187-209. The name Lao used in the article is Lao 
Yung-wei. 

103 Li Chenyang, ‘The Confucian Ideal of Harmony’, Philosophy East and West vol. 56, no. 4 
(2006): 583-603. 

104 Fora discussion of these terms, see D. W. Y. Kwok, ‘Ho and T’ung’ in Chinese Intellectual 
History, in Richard J. Smith and D. W. Y. Kwok ed., Cosmology, Ontology, and Human 
Efficacy: Essays in Chinese Thought (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1993), pp. 1-10. 

105 As Fang argued, he used a metaphysical approach when discussing Chinese philosophy. 
See Fang, CPSD, note 9, p. 13. 

106 Fang, FDXY, note 2, pp. 212-251. It is said that Qian Mu, Mou Zongsan and Xu Fuguan 


were unhappy with Fang's attitude towards The Analects. See Qin Ping 42+}, Dajia jing- 
yao Fang Dongmei KZ hii SH RÆ (Kunming: Yunnan jiaoyu chubanshe EAA H 
Hitt, 2008), pp. 132-134. 

107 Fang, XRZSJ, note 18, pp. 225-227. 
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and Mou Zongsan was rather fraught. As Liu Shu-hsien recollects, once, when 
Fang and Mou welcomed Tang Junyi at the airport, they sat back-to-back, say- 
ing nothing to each other.!9 I estimate that this was partly because of Fang's 
discontent with Mou's paying almost no attention to the idea of 'creativity' 
as Fang understood it, but concentrated on the idea of the ‘Mind’. To a large 
extent, all the above comments, including the attitude of Fang seem unusual 
in the Confucian tradition. However, in considering his criterion for evaluat- 
ing different intellectual traditions, these comments become more under- 
standable. Certianly, this criterion also applies to his interpretation of Huayan 
thought. Before discussing his view of Huayan, however, it is necessary to 
examine Fang's thought critically, as this directly relates to the effectiveness of 
his theory in responding to 'scientism, which I will discuss in the final chapter. 


31.7 A Discussion of Fang's Thought 

Since most of the studies of Fang's thought are descriptive rather than 
explicatory,!°° in my opinion, they are not thorough enough for fulfilling the 
objective of this study, which is to study the relationship between Fang and 
Huayan thought, an issue for which a deep understanding of Fang's thought is 
needed. In fact, Fang's thought deserves a much more thorough critical review 
since this will help to inform our understanding of its impact on other modern 
thinkers, such as Tang Junyi. 

There are both insights and limitations within Fang's thought. His empha- 
sis on openness in a system is probably his major strength. He was not inter- 
ested in a closed system since this would be unfavourable to the functioning 
of ‘creativity’!° In short, ‘creativity’ helps ensure a system works continuously. 
For Fang, the state of ‘comprehensive harmony’ is replete with various values, a 
point which is important to our understanding of his appropriation of Huayan 
thought. As noted above, Fang argued that ideal personhood must be a com- 
bination of prophet, poet and sage." In this sense, theoretically, there is no 


108 Liu Shu-hsien, Xiandai xin ruxue zhi xingcha lunji RARA E EZ 4322388 (Taipei: 
Zhongyang yanjiuyuan Zhongguo wenzhe yanjiusuo PLA St he Hp BR SCPTUTZEHT, 
2004), p. 245. 


109 For examples, see Liu Shu-hsien, Essentials of Contemporary Neo-Confucian Philosophy 
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single rigid condition that humanity must achieve, and no single fixed form of 
personhood that humanity must pursue, though, in practice, Fang considered 
that the 'blueprint' he put forward is a suitable model, in which the faculties of 
perception and cognition obviously play an inferior role. In my view, this posi- 
tion of Fang contains a certain degree of inconsistency, a point I will further 
mention in Chapter 5. In general, however, the specific forms of the ideal world 
and ideal personhood depend on particular situations: 


Although they are such in antiquity, they have, in moments, personal 
inclination towards one special character in the combination. Some are 
more of the prophet than the other two; some, more of the poet; and 
some, more of the sage.!? 


In my view, this openness in Fang provides a kind of flexibility, which allows 
people to develop their own characteristics. Thus, in different times there 
are different sorts of people. Therefore, no unchanging standard should be 
assumed. Since there is no unchanging standard, varying values can be incor- 
porated into the concept of ideal personhood so long as they are required.” As 
different cultures may be better for particular values, in a way, all cultures are 
more or less equal. In my view, this openness provides a chance for different 
cultures to communicate." As I will explain in Chapter 5, this underlies Fang’s 
main argument in his response to 'scientism'. 

The relationship between the limitations of Fang's theory and his appro- 
priation of Huayan thought may not be that direct. However, in my opinion, it 
is better to point out the limitations here, as they help evaluate the status Fang 
should enjoy in modern Chinese philosophy. I argue that the first challenge 
to Fang, at least according to his own words, is that human beings appear to 
be compelled to progress. Fang's views on the relationship between humanity 
and nature help explain this idea: 


Hence we come to the consciousness that the universe cannot go on 
without the presence of my moral being. If I, as a creative personality, 
had not come into existence, that would indicate the defect of the uni- 
verse, that would show that life is not comprehensive enough, and that 
would betoken that the supreme moral values are grievously arrested in 


112 Fang, CPSD, note 9, p. 31. 

113 Vincent Shen, ‘Fang Dongmei (Thomé H. Fang), note 80. 

114 Lewis E. Hahn, Enhancing Cultural Interflow between East & West: Collected Essays in 
Comparative Philosophy & Culture (Mobile: Thomé H. Fang Institute, 1998), pp. 88-98. 
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development. I, as an individual, cannot live for a single moment without 
the universe. If the cosmic order were not well established, I should have 
nothing to rely upon, my life would be an idle dream, and the idea of the 
good pertaining to human nature would be a floating idea no better than 
illusion.!5 


As an organic unity, both humanity and nature are components of the world. 
Therefore, the two are always interactive. According to the citation, on the 
one hand, there would be a flaw in nature if human beings were absent. It is 
because this would imply that nature was not comprehensive. On the other 
hand, human beings could not achieve self-exaltation if the role of nature was 
ignored. AsI mentioned in section 3.1.5, Fang suggested that 'creativity' is incor- 
porated into the world, though the origin of it is unknown to human beings. 
This predominant role for 'creativity' assures the world is always changing. If 
either human beings or nature were not employing such ‘creativity’, it would 
mean that 'creativity' would not be fully incorporated as predominant in the 
world. Taking human beings as the example, I outline Fang's argument thus: 


[Premise 1:] Human beings not employing 'creativity' implies 'creativity' 
is not incorporated into the world; 

[Premise 2:] ‘Creativity’ is always incorporated into the world; 
[Conclusion:] Human beings not employing ‘creativity’ is not possible. 


According to this argument, human beings should always employ ‘creativity’. 
In short, the self-exaltation of human beings seems to be compulsory. In fact, 
even though the world is always changing, from our daily experience, human 
beings can stop progressing but stay in a specific level.!6 Without providing 
further reasons for human beings to progress themselves, Fang's idea that 
human beings should self-exalt simply because the world is always employ- 
ing 'creativity' seems problematic, as it overlooks the role of human respon- 
sibility. As I will discuss in the following chapters, a major difference between 
Fang and Tang and their appropriations of Huayan thought is exactly that Tang 
emphasised the autonomy of each individual, which is important to under- 
stand in relation to Tang's response to the challenges of ‘scientism’. 

There are other limitations within Fang's theory. Most of them stem from 
the theoretical difficulty I listed above. As I discussed, Fang argued that the 


115 Fang, CVL, note 17, p. 107. 
116 Xu Fuguan (&(&iEl, Zhongguo renxing lun shi. XianQin pian VP Eg A xg sb. - 
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world will change endlessly due to the existence of ‘creativity’. However, he 
viewed the origin of such 'creativity' as a mystery. Since the origin of 'creativ- 
ity' is not known, simply assuming that 'creativity' will go on endlessly seems 
too optimistic. In fact, there should be a reason guaranteeing that 'creativity' 
will continue. Otherwise, there is a possibility that the world would one day 
cease to change. Fang's refusing to discuss the origin of 'creativity' is probably 
because he thought that the infinite 'creativity' could not stem from a limited 
origin. Therefore, the issue is beyond the knowledge of humanity.! However, 
as already mentioned, the result caused by his refusal to discuss its origin fur- 
ther is unsatisfactory. The reason guaranteeing that the world must keep on 
changing is obviously a question that Fang fails to consider. 

In fact, there is another reason to show that Fang should consider the ori- 
gin of 'creativity' more thoroughly, which is the need for a clear definition of 
‘creativity’. What does ‘creativity’ mean? In my view, the content of it appears 
rather vague. Can all creations be regarded as good and beautiful? If 'creativity' 
is part of both humanity and nature, are the ‘creativities’ they hold the same? 
There are thus many questions remaining about the concept of 'creativity' For 
example, there are many creations in the natural world, such as mountains 
and oceans. In a sense, such creations are viewed as aesthetic and even morally 
good, because they encourage a variety of lives. However, there are also some 
natural creations that may not be considered aesthetic or good. The eruption 
of a volcano which kills lots of people is one such example. In this case, 'cre- 
ativity' is not necessarily suitable for humanity to employ. Nature, though full 
of ‘creativity’, is not necessarily suitable for humanity to follow either. 

In my view, Fang's argument about the employment of 'creativity' is a typi- 
cal case of circular reasoning. The following argument helps explain this: 


[Premise 1:] Nature and human beings are not separate. 

[Premise 2:] Since nature is always employing creativity, human beings 
are also employing creativity. 

[Premise 3:] Human beings are employing creativity. 

[Conclusion:] Nature is always employing creativity. 


Although this argument is not directly used in Fang's work, we do find this 


form of argument if we read his work carefully. Since the premises and con- 
clusion are the same, Fang's argument about the 'creativity' in nature and 


117 Fang, CVL, note 17, pp. 12-13; Fang, KZR, note 49, pp. 35-36. 
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humanity may be less convincing.!? This problem, like much of the preced- 
ing discussion, cannot be solved unless there is a stronger reason supporting 
the function of ‘creativity’. As I will explain later, it is a point influencing the 
nature of Fang's appropriation of Huayan thought and even its effectiveness in 
responding to 'scientism' 

In fact, the process of exaltation as suggested in Fang’s ‘blueprint’ devel- 
ops in a positive way, which is from the “Natural Order' to the "Transcendental 
Order’ and the states of ‘Homo nobilis’ etc. In many of his other remarks, Fang 
also indicated that the behaviour of human beings should follow a moral prin- 
ciple or a moral direction.!? Therefore, individual scholars argue that Fang 
implicitly holds a 'good-nature' theory.?? In the ‘blueprint’, Fang also stressed 
that human beings need to be down-to-earth. In my view, the suggestion of 
the 'good-nature' of human beings is a more reasonable notion than 'creativ- 
ity' for explaining this phenomenon of regressing, since human beings are 
unwilling to abandon worldly affairs. This point, paradoxically, is what Fang 
emphasised throughout his interpretation of Huayan thought, which I will 
discuss in section 3.2. In fact, virtue (Chi. de 72) plays a critical role in almost 
all of the important Confucian theories of self-cultivation,!?! which stem from 
self-consciousness but not from the values observed from a changing nature.!?? 
Although Fang's identity as a Confucian may be rather debatable, the role of 
virtue deriving from self-consciousness certainly needs more consideration. 
Fang's potential ‘good-nature’ theory cannot override the fact that he paid 
almost no attention to the role of human nature, an idea closely relevant to 
the construction of 'self' in humanity. As I will discuss in the final chapter, this 
point is crucial to the achievement of the world of 'comprehensive harmony' 
Fang suggested. 

Perhaps it is hard to credit that Fang, one of the leading Chinese thinkers in 
modern times, ignored the importance of human nature but focused on the 


118 To my astonishment, no study of Fang mentions the problems of his arguments. Instead, 
itis a book on logic that suggests that his arguments are potentially fallacious. See Irving 
M. Copi and Carl Cohen, Introduction to Logic (New Jersey: Pearson Education Inc., 2002), 
P. 173- 

119 Fang,ZRZ, note 37, pp. 86 and 116. 

120 Marc Hermann, ‘A Critical Evaluation of Fang Dongmei's Philosophy of Comprehensive 
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different abilities of humanity. In my opinion, Fang seems purposely to weaken 
the role of human nature in his theory because he thought that focusing the 
discussion on it alone would easily overlook the wholeness of the world, an 
idea directly related to his ‘transcendent-immanent metaphysics’. More spe- 
cifically, he rejected the dominant role of the Confucian view of human nature 
in Chinese culture, regarding that both Taoism and Chinese Buddhism are as 
important as Confucianism.? Therefore, he denied the idea of the Confucian 


orthodox line of transmission (Chi. daotong i5), which is to stress the 


importance of the Mind (Chi. Xin Ù) in Confucianism, as emphasized by sev- 
eral modern Confucian thinkers, particularly Xiong Shili and Mou Zongsan. 
However, there is clearly a dilemma here. On the one hand, a theory of self- 
exaltation needs to avoid the over-dominance of human nature otherwise 
the wholeness of the world is neglected. On the other hand, the function of 
‘creativity’ needs a broader explanation, to allow humanity to play a role. As I 
mentioned in Chapter 2, Fang implicitly redefined the 't/' of Chinese culture so 
that the ‘yong’ of it can be more responsive to the problem of 'scientism' In my 
view, Fang's lack of emphasis on the dominant role of human nature is critical 
in the redefining process, which I will discuss in greater detail in Chapter 5. 
Below, I turn to his interpretation of Huayan thought, as it helps explain why 
he employed that thought to develop his response to ‘scientism’. 


3.2 Thomé H. Fang's Interpretation of Huayan Thought—A Critical 
Review 


321 Fang's Overall Interpretation of Huayan Thought 

Amongst Thomé H. Fang's works involving Buddhism, his discussion of Huayan 
thought, which he called the ‘culmination’ of Chinese Buddhism,"^ plays a 
central role. In fact, in his complete works, there are in total six volumes men- 
tioning Buddhist thought, but the Huayan School is the only school Fang dis- 
cusses in detail.?5 In his interpretation of this body of thought, the first point 
is his emphasis on the role of the Huayanjing.!° As I discussed in Chapter 2, 
Huayan patriarchs considered that Huayan thought was developed from the 


123 Fang, FDXY, note 2, p. 172. 

124 Fang, HZ vol. 1, note 83, p. 181. 

125 The six works are Huayanzong zhexue vol. 1 and 2, Zhongguo dasheng foxue vol. 1 and 2 
and Zhongguo zhexue jingshen ji qi fazhan vol. 1 and 2. The last work is a translation of 
Fang's English work Chinese Philosophy: Its Spirit and Its Development. 

126 Qu Dacheng, ‘Lun Fang Dongmei dui Huayan sixiang de quanshi’, note 3. 
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Huayanjing, though in fact many of the key concepts of the thought are never 
found in that text.!2” Regardless of this dispute, Fang explicitly confirms that 
the Huayanjing plays a central role in Huayan thought. 

In general, while explaining the role of the Huayanjing, Fang repeatedly 
stressed the following scenarios in the text: 


i) There are countless lights released from Vairocana, a symbol of Buddha 
in the Huayanjing, and these lights reach the other Buddhas and 
bodhisattvas without any obstruction. 

ii.) After being reached by the lights, all Buddhas and bodhisattvas in differ- 
ent locations and different times go to meet Vairocana. 

iii.) Sudhana, a clever boy, visited the bodhisattva Mafijus$n, the symbol 
of wisdom. Mafijusri asks Sudhana to learn from the other forty-one 
bodhisattvas. 

iv) After experiencing various difficulties, Sudhana learns the ways of prac- 
tice and the importance of being concerned with other sentient beings. 
Samantabhadra, the symbol of practice, accepts Sudhana's effort and 
takes Sudhana to meet Maitreya, the next Buddha after Sakyamuni in 
Buddhist tradition. 

v) Maitreya shows Sudhana numerous pearls and jewels. From the reflec- 
tion of the lights of the pearls and jewels, the world seems infinite and all 
phenomena co-existent.!28 


Summarizing the content of the above, I argue that three points can be 
observed. First, the Huayanjing describes a perfect and a harmonious state (i), 
without explaining the cause of such a state. There are no obstacles among 
Buddha and phenomena, regardless of various locations and times (ii); these 
are a part of the harmonious state and therefore, the scope of the state is 
unlimited. Second, attaining this perfect state is not only an issue about wis- 
dom but also about practice (iii and iv). That is to say, a person with wisdom 
should also have personal experiences in real life, the experience of suffering 
forinstance. A wise person, in this sense, does not exclude him- or herself from 
other beings. Third, only with both wisdom and personal experience can one 
get the taste of the fruit of Buddha (v). This links back to the way for entering 
the perfect state suggested in (i). Certainly, the content of the Huayanjing is 
greater than the above synopsis. Fang, however, concentrated mainly on these 


127 For details, see section 2.4.2. 
128  Fangs discussing of these points is recorded throughout his two volumes of Huayanzong 
zhexue. 
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points. Fang even considered the Huayanjing is the best introduction to phi- 
losophy in the world because it explains how a person grows through reflecting 
on his or her own experience.!”9 In this sense, we can see how important the 
above synopsis is in Fang's view. 

According to Fang, the style of Huayanjing is story-telling, and this under- 
standing of the text is important to comprehend Huayan thought, as it pro- 
vides readers with a method for reading the text:130 


As with the content of the Huayanjing, we should not consider it a depic- 
tive language but a metaphorical language or a poetical language 
instead.!?! 


He further explained: 


The language of the Huayanjing is not that of common poetry since it is 
not depicting certain 'phenomena' but the 'principle' behind them. When 
the 'principle' attains the ultimate realm, which is holy and marvelous, it 
is beyond thought. Only artistic, musical and symbolic language can help 
depict it.!3? 


The task of Huayan's patriarchs, in Fang's view, is to provide such symbolic 
language with a philosophical explanation: 


If we do not comprehend the sentences [of the Huayanjing], we will not 
understand the patriarchs of the Huayan lineage, who rationalize the 
religion and make the religion into a kind of profound philosophy.?? 


129 Fang, HZ vol. 1, note 83, p. 130. 

130 For a discussion of the relationship between story and philosophical thinking in the 
Chinese tradition, see Wu Kuang-ming, 'Chinese Philosophy and Story-Thinking, Dao: 
A Journal of Comparative Philosophy vol. 1v, no. 2 (2005): 217-234. 
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As I discussed in Chapter 1, Lao Sze-kwang reminds us that 'philosophy' in 
Chinese intellectual tradition aims at achieving 'self-transformation' and 'trans- 
formation of the world'!3^ Based on this understanding, Lao further suggests 
that there are two types of philosophy: 'orientative philosophy' and 'cognitive 
philosophy’. While the aim of the latter is to establish objective and reliable 
knowledge, the aim of 'orientative philosophy' is to inspire others to transform 
themselves.?5 In my view, Fang's considering the Huayanjing a metaphori- 
cal language or a poetical language appears to suggest that the Huayanjing is 
a kind of 'orientative philosophy, which is to inspire or encourage others to 
improve. In fact, as I noted in section 3.1, Fang considered his use of language 
as 'poetry-like. Together with his idea that the style of the Huayanjing is also 
story-telling, I argue that his own answer to 'scientism' is also a kind of story- 
telling, a point I will discuss in detail in Chapter 5. 

According to Fang, the Huayanjing is not a strict philosophical work writ- 
ten in logical language. What it provides is a vision of a perfect state, which 
inspires the confidence of human beings about self-cultivation. The task of the 
Huayan patriarchs is to provide a philosophical explanation to the Huayanjing 
so that the perfect and harmonious Buddha realm, as suggested in the text, can 
be achieved in principle.!?6 This exposition of the Huayanjing by Fang is the 
first thing to remember in his interpretation of Huayan thought. 

Given his view that the content of the Huayanjing is not merely a story but 
has philosophical implications, Fang went on to explain such implications. As 
I mentioned earlier, there are three points of the Huayanjing on which Fang 
particularly concentrated. First is the perfect state. Second is the significance 
of both theory and practice in the process of achieving such a perfect state. 
Third is the concern for the world. Fang's interpretation of Huayan thought 
matches these three points. 

In section 3.1, I mentioned that Fang held the view that the understanding 
of an intellectual tradition requires a macro-perspective. This principle also 
applies to his understanding of Huayan thought since he said that only by 
viewing the thought as a whole can it be understood.!?" In my view, the whole 
is the perfect state as suggested by Huayan's patriarchs. In order to show the 
perfection of such a state, Fang stressed the role of Dushun amongst Huayan's 
patriarchs, a view very uncommon in the studies of the Huayan tradition. In 
fact, except the Huayanjing, the works under the name of Dushun are what 


134 For details, see section 1.2. 
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Fang discussed most in his interpretation of Huayan. Dushun, who is consid- 
ered the first patriarch of the Huayan School by many scholars, is something 
of a mystery in the history of Chinese Buddhism. As briefly mentioned in 
Chapter 2, his life is largely unknown. His relationship with the Huayanjing 
is also unclear.?? The works under his name are only mentioned in passing in 
the works of other Huayan patriarchs. However, Fang did not worry about the 
historical accuracy of Dushun's life, as he said: 


Among the five great Buddhists of this school during the Tang dynasty 
I have great admiration for Tu-shun [Dushun] whose ingenious mind 
had brought to the light of day almost all elements of truth in the meta- 
physical philosophy of Hua-yen [Huayan] although Fa-tsang [Fazang] 
and Cheng-kuan [Chengguan] surpassed him in detailed erudition. 
What was fully elaborated and elucidated in later generations with refer- 
ence to the Avatamsaka Sutra had been anticipated by him excepting, 
perhaps, the theory of dependent-causation upon the dharmadhatu as to 
details for which the credit should be given to Chih-yen [Zhiyan], Fa-tsang 
[Fazang] and Cheng-kuan [Chengguan], and especially the latter two.!39 


As Fang argued, the scope of Huayan thought was determined in the time 
of Dushun. He considered the works of the later Huayan patriarchs as just 
footnotes to Dushun's thought, which help to make his thought more pre- 
cise. According to Fang, Huayan wujiao zhiguan Eh BURA (Huayan's 
Contemplation of Five Teachings), the work claimed to be from Dushun, 
describes the perfect and harmonious state and explains the rationale making 
such perfection possible, which Fang explained as below: 


All Dharmas are interlaced like Indra's network of pearls mutually radiat- 
ing images of reflection unto one another dovetailed into a system of 
interpenetrative infinity. This, I think, is the first manifesto of the philoso- 
phy of Hua-yen [Huayan] to be further developed by Tu-shun [Dushun] 
himself and by those who followed him for two hundred years in the Tang 
dynasty.140 


138 For the life of Dushun, see DZJ, vol. 50, No. 2060, pp. 653b15-654a13. 
139 Fang, CPSD, note 9, p. 310. 
140 Ibid., pp. 312-313. 
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Fang indicated that dharmas here are phenomena."! The Buddha realm as 
suggested in Huayan wujiao zhiguan, like the one in the Huayanjing, consists 
of all dharmas co-existing with each other harmoniously. Dushun, in Fang's 
view, explains the rationale for the dharmas co-existing, which is the prin- 
ciple of ‘interpenetration’ that I have discussed in section 2.4.3. In fact, by 
regarding Dushun as the most important patriarch in the Huayan School, 
the logic behind Fang's interpretation of Huayan thought seems obvious. 
As I stress throughout, the possibility of making the world harmonious plays 
a significant role in Fang's thought. Any concepts irrelevant to this play a less 
important role in Huayan thought for Fang. For example, Huayan's doctri- 
nal classification theory, which is considered important by almost all other 
Buddhist scholars, does not play a central role in Fang's interpretation of 
Huayan thought, as he gave it only a brief consideration in his works.!^? This 
characteristic of Fang's interpretation of Huayan thought is essential to our 
understanding of his appropriation of the thought to respond to the challenge 
of 'scientism, which I will further discuss in Chapter 5. 

Besides the emphasis on the harmonious state suggested by Dushun, Fang 
traced the origin of realizing such a state to the pure mind (Chi. Qingjingxin 


" 


Fù) of humanity. In Chapter 2, I briefly explained that Huayan's idea of 


'dharma realm' depends on the state of the mind. A perfect state is a manifesta- 
tion of the pure mind, in which no conflicts amongst dharmas are found, as all 
of them co-exist with each other without obstruction through the principle of 
‘interpenetration’. In this sense, the mind is the cause of the process of achiev- 
ing the harmonious state while the realization or attainment of 'dharma realm' 
is the result of it. After showing interest in the result suggested by Huayan, 
Fang immediately concentrated on the cause. In a letter to Xiong Shili in 1938, 
the earliest extant source in which Fang discussed Buddhism, he commented 
on Xiong's view of Buddhism, arguing that not only the Buddha realm but also 
the origin causing such a realm needs to be considered. Otherwise, the claimed 
Buddha realm would be subjective.^? As I will discuss below, in fact, Fang's 


141 bid. p.312. 

142 Qu Dacheng' argument that the theory of doctrinal classification plays a main role in 
Fang's interpretation of Huayan is obviously incorrect. See his article as stated in note 3. 
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emphasis on the mind in the letter is inconsistent with his interpretation of 
Huayan in which his discussion of the characteristics of the mind appears 
rather limited. To some extent, it makes his response to 'scientism' somewhat 
assertive and unconvincing, as I will discuss in Chapter 5. 

In short, Fang did not provide the concept of the ‘mind’ or the ‘pure mind’ 
in a clear definition. When considering the characteristics of the mind which 
assist the achievement of the harmonious state, Fang suggested that: 


This Buddha is not merely an external ideal but rather the internal reflec- 
tion and experience of each person, [and allows one] to transform one- 
self [right] from the [very] centre of one's life to the highest center of 
spiritual perception and wisdom. In this way, the existential subjectivity 
of each person can all be described as spiritual subjectivity, equal in 
importance to the spiritual subjectivity of the Buddha ( fashen).1^^ 


As Fang further argued, this transformation moves from the material sphere to 
that of the spirit.!?? Thus, when considering Fang’s ‘blueprint’ as introduced in 
figure 1, this idea of transformation matches his general idea of ‘self-exaltation’. 
In brief, I argue that Fang's interpretation of Huayan thought is from his own 
philosophical point of view. According to Fang, the real spirit of Buddhism 
should be developed in such a perfect and pure mind: 


[I am] to reject the error of 'arising from conceptualized nature' as sug- 
gested in the thought of Consciousness-Only and to discuss the issue 
directly from the perspective of 'dependence on others: However, this 
'dependence' should not be based on mistake (defilement) but on the 
spiritual subject of Buddha (pure mind). It changes ‘dependence on 
others’ to ‘perfect reality’. ‘Perfect reality’ is a spiritual subject with per- 
fect values, which is also the ultimate cause. From this ultimate cause 
[human beings] can develop wisdom with reason, develop ideal with 
wisdom and develop value with ideal. Only by that can Mahayana be 
transformed into Buddha vehicle. In Buddhism, therefore, if human 
beings consider the world disappointing, negative, pessimistic, suffering 
and cursed, they are not real Buddhists, nor do they understand the 
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real spirit of Buddhism. What they understand is the wrong spirit of 
Hinayana.!?$ 


As Fang argued, the achievement ofa perfect state depends on a perfect mind, 
which is pure and non-obstructive. Only the Mahayana which develops based 
on this pure mind can be regarded as the culmination of Buddhist thought. 
Perhaps this idea of Fang is debatable but, if we remember that he had his 
own criteria for classifying different intellectual systems, there is a reason for 
this view. In fact, Fang showed his discontent with Hinayana throughout his 
work, considering its worldview negative.!^? In Fang's view, Huayan thought is 
the best amongst Mahayana, since Huayan develops its thought based on the 
function of the pure mind. With the pure mind functioning, all dharmas are 
non-obstructive and as a result, the harmonious state is achieved. Other forms 
of thought like Tiantai and Consciousness-Only, Fang suggested, do not totally 
comprehend the role of the pure mind. Therefore, a perfect state cannot be 
achieved through the thought of these Buddhist traditions.!49 

In addition to emphasizing the formation of the perfect state, Fang also 
stressed the importance of practice. As will be immediately apparent, Fang's 
discussion of practice is rather simple, as he failed to give any definition of it. 
In my view, his suggestion of the idea is to remind us that Huayan thought is 
not only a philosophical theory or conceptual game but also a kind of religion 
which needs our participation. Therefore, he tended to classify philosophical 
theory and religious practice into two categories without further explanation 
elsewhere in his work. In a sense, Fang seems to over-simplify the issues of phi- 
losophy and religion. However, this simplification helps sharpen the character- 
istics of his interpretation of Huayan thought. Based on his understanding of 
the experience of Sudhana in the Huayanjing, Fang argued that both rational- 
ity and practice are important for human beings in reaching the perfect state.!49 
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147 Fang, FDXY, note 2, p. 51; Fang, HZ vol. 1, note 83, pp. 37-39. 
148 Fang, HZ vol.1, note 83, pp. 380-381. 
149 Fang, ibid., pp. 127-129. 
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Fang's emphasis on practice in Huayan thought makes his interpretation obvi- 
ously different from those of other scholars who pay little attention to this.!50 

In consideration of the role practice plays in Huayan thought, Fang sug- 
gested that the whole Huayan system should be comprehended via four steps. 
First is faith in Vairocana, which is a symbol of the perfect state.!>! Without faith 
in the perfection of the world, any thought remains a mere theory./?? Second 
is the understanding of the rationale behind Huayan thought and its different 
concepts. Third is the religious practice of the teachings of Huayan thought 
and fourth, only by following the previous steps can humanity obtain the fruit 
of the perfect state.5? Fang summarized these four steps in four words: faith 
(Chi. xin {#), understanding (Chi. jie ##), practice (Chi. xing fT) and enlight- 
enment (Chi. zheng £9).!?? In my view, most of the studies about Huayan are 
mainly concerned with the categories of understanding and enlightenment. 
However, according to Fang's model, comprehension of the thought is incom- 
plete if the roles of faith and practice are overlooked. As I will mention in the 
next chapter, Tang Junyi discussed the role of practice through his interpreta- 
tion of Huayan's doctrinal classification theory, a theory largely neglected in 
Fang's interpretation of Huayan. Ironically, though Fang stressed that both the- 
ory and practice are important for human beings in reaching the perfect state, 
in his interpretation of Huayan thought, it is only philosophical theory that is 
the main subject of discussion. This point is also essential to understanding 
his response to ‘scientism’, as I will further discuss in Chapter 5. Regardless of 
this inconsistency in Fang's interpretation, I consider that his suggestion about 
the roles of faith and practice are still remarkable, compared with many of the 
studies about Huayan.!%5 


150 For example, see Wei Daoru, 'A Fundamental Feature of the Huayan Philosophy; in 
Imre Hamar ed., Reflecting Mirrors: Perspectives on Huayan Buddhism (Wiesbaden: 
Harrassowitz Verlag, 2007), pp. 189-194. 

151 Fang, Hz vol. 1, note 83, pp. 57-58. 

152 Ibid., pp. 64-67. 

153 As Fazang described, the fruit of Buddha should be ‘perfect, clean and full of praise’. See 
Fazang, Huayan youxin fajie ji FEE (MAFLSC, DZJ, vol. 45, no. 1877, pp. 646b, 8-12. 

154 Fang, Hz vol. 1, note 83, pp. 53-84. 


155 Fangs suggestion of the role of practice helps explain his attitude towards Li Tongxuan 


ZEiÉZ- (635-730), a layman stressing practice and faith in the Huayan tradition. 
Unfortunately, Fang did not further explain Li's ideas but only mentioned his name. For 
further discussion about Li's idea, see R. M. Gimello, 'Li Tung-hsuan and the Practical 
Dimensions of Hua-yen’ in R. M. Gimello and P. N. Gregory ed., Studies in Chan and Hua- 
yen (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1983), pp. 321-389. 
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A further point also requires attention. In section 3.1, I noted that, in his 
own thought, Fang argued that an ideal person needs to be concerned with 
others. This principle applies to his interpretation of Huayan thought. As well 
as emphasizing the perfect state and practice, Fang also focused on Huayan's 
idea of the ‘dharma realm of non-obstruction of phenomena’ or shi shi wuai 
fajie, considering it to indicate that the ideal person should be down-to-earth 
and should not isolate him- or herself from other beings.!5 As I mentioned 
in Chapter 2, Huayan's idea of the 'dharma realm of non-obstruction of phe- 
nomena' holds the view that there are no real conflicts amongst dharmas. 
Therefore, different dharmas can co-exist without obstruction. Fang extended 
this idea, arguing that it is similar to the situation of a person who is already 
enlightened needing to consider others.!5” Perhaps this interpretation by Fang 
of the ‘dharma realm of non-obstruction of phenomena is ‘creative’ in terms of 
Charles Wei-hsun Fu's idea of ‘Creative Hermeneutics’. However, I also believe 
Fang's ideas may be too far from the 'original meaning' of Huayan thought, a 
view I will consider again at the end of this chapter. Regardless of the possible 
disputation, Fang's criterion in ranking various Buddhist theories is now clear, 
that is the extent to which they contribute to the achievement of harmony. 


3.2.2 Fang's Criterion in Ranking Buddhist Theories —The Extent of 
Harmony 

From the previous discussion it is now clear that the focus of Fang's thought is 

the perfect state which Huayan thought helps suggest. The perfection of such 

a state is also the criterion for Fang's ranking of various Buddhist theories. 

Amongst the different potential characteristics of such a perfect state, 'non- 

obstruction' is stressed by Fang: 


We can summarize the content [of Huayan's thought] in a word, that is 
apratihata. What is apratihata? It is to see the diverse realms through an 
ultimate category so that an integral structure can be seen. Then the dif- 
ferences among diverse worlds can be transformed as an organic unity. In 


this organic unity, whole and part as well as part and part can be mutually 
absorbed.!58 


156 This idea of Fang is seen repeatedly throughout the two volumes of Hz, note 83. 

157  Fordiscussion, see HZ vol. 1, note 83, pp. 492-496; HZ vol. 2, ibid., pp. 352-360. 

158 The original Chinese is fen] DUE E MN E REFERER ^ 355 fR8] 
FELIU apratihata (EE) ^ SLAP | SARE | > XE l E ETENE? SA 
SAR ASE ^ TES BOE T ZEE ae ER ^ EX — RR 
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In section 3.1.4, I mentioned Fang's use of various languages to show that 
his ideas are shared by different ancient civilizations. His using apratihata 
fkl here is a good example of it. As the citation implies, Fang considered 
that apratihata helps make the diverse worlds into an organic unity. In Huayan 
thought, there is no real obstacle among dharmas. Fang argued that this 'non- 
obstruction' is precisely the advantage of Huayan, which he considered the 


dissolution of dualism. As I explained in section 3.1, dualism is Fang's main 


criticism of ‘praeternatural metaphysics’. The ‘interpenetration’ of Huayan 
thought, according to Fang, therefore, is a method to avoid the disadvantages 
caused by ‘praeternatural metaphysics’. Fang explained this idea thus: 


Under the thought of Huayan, the universe is totally an organic unity. ..... 
this wisdom of all-inclusiveness, from my point of view, can help cure the 
schizophrenia of Greek thought, modern Western thought and even 
Indian Buddhism.!59 


As I will discuss later, it is exactly this characteristic of Huayan thought that 
Fang regarded as a response to the challenge of 'scientism'!6? However, Fang's 
view of Huayan's perfect state as an organic unity does not imply that there 
is no classification or ranking in Huayan thought. To Fang, the advantage of 
Huayan thought is the interpenetration amongst different dharmas: 


Huayan's thought is not to deny the various levels caused by dualism, but 
to solve the separation among different levels...... that is to say, for two 
levels, they are not separated but mutually penetrated.!6! 


In brief, it is this capacity of Huayan thought to help develop a harmonious 
world which makes Fang consider it the best theory within Buddhism. 


(EL ERE St— ° Xf A TERS B ME TRIBI ^ SETS RR ER BAT Z [80 8E 19] HL TH EX 
iE BDOTERBDA Zet Ee AIEE © ’ See Fang, Hz vol. 2, ibid., p. 3. 
159 The original Chinese is TERMEN. 3 CA 185815 - (LBRUEA 
{lal AY SAG... ja — (MARSH ER + CETXBIBURS LK > any JE 
UNE ua > thy Dear PERT AIL Se ^ WEE 
Hed] ae 1 REIED TPT EE ARIE » Ibid., pp. 30-31. 
160 As Wang Hui)! argues, dualism is a characteristic of ‘scientism’. See his ' "Kexue zhuyi" 
yu shehui lilun de jige wenti "FER ER ERE ere JA (EL, Tianya AYE (June 
1998): 132-160. 
161 The original Chinese is RRIJA ^ X EET REB JCaSPTCETERJAS [8] 
FBR MEZRA Jes XCTI B n js... fijas ^ TERA RETEST AYES 
FE ^ EM VeEnRABAIRA CR > MAN UR * ' Fang, HZ vol. 2, note 83, p. 354. 
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While discussing Huayan thought, in fact, Fang employed many terms spe- 
cifically used in his own ‘blueprint’ of ‘the correlative structure of man and 
the world’. As he said explicitly, Huayan's Buddha realm is a good example of 
‘comprehensive harmony’!® a point unusual in his interpretation of differ- 
ent intellectual traditions, including Confucianism and Taoism. The following 
table shows some of the similarities between the world of Huayan and that as 
suggested in Fang’s ‘blueprint’: 


TABLE 1 Comparison between Fang’s blueprint and Huayan thought!6? 


Fang's Blueprint Huayan Thought 


Biological sph 
o SP = = World of sentient beings 
Psychological sphere 


Mysteriously mysterious 
mystery = Vairocana 
God the most high 


In section 3.1, I indicated that Fang classified the world into various levels, 
including the natural order, the transcendental order, ‘Homo nobilis’, ‘Divinity’ 
and ‘Deus absconditus’. In the natural order, which is in the lowest position of 
the five worlds, there are spheres of physical life, biological life and psychic 
life. Interestingly, Fang also used the terms biological world and psychological 
world to describe the world of living beings of Huayan thought, in which the 
sentient beings hold no religious, moral and artistic value in Fang’s opinion.!64 
Through practice, however, sentient beings can progress and the summit of the 
process of self-exaltation is 'Deus absconditus, which Fang called 'Mysteriously 
mysterious mystery’ and “God the most high’. As observed, Fang considered 
that these terms also fit the state of Vairocana, a symbol of the perfect state in 
the tradition of Huayan. Therefore, from Fang's point of view, Huayan thought 
is conceptually similar to his own ‘blueprint’. Although he did not explicitly say 


162 Fang, CMN, note 25, pp. 56-59. 

163 For Fang’s employment of specific terms to describe Huayan thought, see Fang, Hz vol. 1, 
note 83, pp. 14-17, 292 and 319. 

164 lbid. pp. 1317. 
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that Huayan thought is equivalent to his ‘blueprint’ I argue that Fang's employ- 
ing specific terms in his ‘blueprint’ to describe Huayan thought is not a coinci- 
dence. When Fang discusses other Buddhist schools, in fact, he does not make 
such comparisons.!65 Therefore, though the comparison may be rather rough, 
Fang's comparing Huayan to his own ‘blueprint’ is clearly intentional. In Fang’s 
view, as I mentioned earlier, Huayan thought is a state which can be regarded 
as ‘comprehensive harmony’. Hence, while discussing Huayan thought, he was 
actually discussing his own philosophy. Therefore, to conclude, the degree of 
reaching ‘comprehensive harmony’ is the criterion employed by Fang for rank- 
ing various Buddhist theories. This point certainly helps explain his response 
to 'scientism, which I will discuss in detail in the final chapter. 


3.2.3 Insights and Limitations in Fang’s Interpretation of Huayan 
Thought 
The system of Huayan thought is complicated. Therefore, having a compre- 
hensive understanding of it is always difficult. From the discussion above, 
we have obtained a basic idea about Fang's interpretation of the thought. His 
interpretation has its own insights which may contribute to the study of this 
Buddhist tradition but it may also have limitations and raise other questions 
as well. In this section, I will discuss both these aspects of his interpretation. 
For the insights, first, Fang provides a new angle to comprehend Huayan 
thought, which I consider particularly rare and commendable in Chinese aca- 
demia. As suggested in his ‘blueprint’, the material, which consists of the actual 
world, is at the lowest level in Fang's idea of ‘comprehensive harmony’. By com- 
paring Huayan thought with his own 'blueprint, Fang suggested that the mate- 
rial also plays a role in Huayan. In fact, Huayan thought is widely regarded as a 
kind of idealism by many scholars,!66 in which all dharmas are merely a mani- 
festation of the mind though not actually existing independently. In terms of 
Fang's interpretation, however, Huayan thought does not reject the existence 
of the material. Instead, what humans should do is to progress from the mate- 
rial sphere to an ideal world, as he clearly said: 


165 As I check Zhongguo dasheng foxue, Huayanzong zhexue and Chinese Philosophy: Its Spirit 
and Its Development, the works in which Fang interpreted Buddhist thought, such com- 
parison is only seen in his discussion of Huayan. 

166 For example, see Fang Litian JILA, Sui Tang fojiao 5E (Beijing: Zhongguo 
renmin daxue chubanshe PE] A EXER HARTE, 2006), pp. 433-436; Liu Jee-loo, An 
Introduction to Chinese Philosophy: from Ancient Philosophy to Chinese Buddhism (Malden, 
MA: Blackwell, 1996), pp. 248-276; Karyn L. Lai, An Introduction to Chinese Philosophy 


(New York: Cambridge University Press, 2008), pp. 257—259. 
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It [Huayan thought] believes that the ‘One True Dharma Realm’ is an 
object full of existences of material, forms of life, and states and destina- 
tions of spirit. It is not from an epistemological point of view, arguing 
that the world full of objects is the transformation of the subjective mind. 
Although the Huayanjing admits that there is an objective world, this 
world needs to develop itself from a material world to the worlds of life, 
spirit and holiness. Only in this way can it be claimed an ideal world. 
Since the objective world is full of life and holiness, and it will finally turn 
to spiritual glory, from this point of view, I call the Huayan philosophy the 
philosophy of ideal-realism.!67 


From the citation, it is obvious that Fang denied the idea of ‘idealism’, which 
suggests that the existence of the material is dependent on the human mind. In 
Fang's view, the world is concrete or what he called ‘objective’ The task of the 
mind is to transform the values of the material, making it full of ‘holiness’ and 
‘glory’. Although this interpretation of Fang may not totally match the Huayan 
thought discussed in Chapter 2, together with his emphasis on Dushun but not 
other Huayan patriarchs, he certainly provides a new angle to understand the 
thought. 

Second, similar to the previous point, Fang's suggestion of faith, under- 
standing, practice and enlightenment as the steps for comprehending 
Huayan thought may be viewed as an alternative framework for the study of 
the thought. Based on Fang's classification, most of the studies about Huayan 
only covered the categories of ‘understanding’ and ‘enlightenment’ with the 
categories of ‘faith’ and ‘practice’ being ignored. In fact, theory and practice 
cannot be separated completely in a religious tradition. Taking Fang's view into 
account, philosophical discussion alone cannot help human beings develop 
from the material world to the spiritual world. On the other hand, prac- 
tice needs to embrace theoretical discussion. As I will discuss in Chapter 5, 
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this idea of Fang points outa difficulty facing the development of Contemporary 
Neo-Confucianism, which is the need of a theory of practice. 

Alongside his insights, limitations of Fang’s interpretation also require 
consideration. First, Fang’s view on the role of the pure mind in the Buddhist 
tradition is debatable. In his own works, Fang doubted whether the subject, 
since it is not totally pure in nature, can ultimately achieve an ideal world. 
As he argued: 


If we look back to the original issue of human nature, [we find that] 
human nature extends from perceptual activity, from the five con- 
sciousensses to the sixth consciousness, the seventh consciousness (the 
root of idea of self) and the eighth consciousness (alayavijfiana), which 
comprises good and bad, as well as defilement and pureness. If human 
nature comprises both good and bad, can human beings develop them- 
selves to an eternal and spiritual world as suggested in Mahaparinirvana- 
sutra? It is certainly in doubt.!68 


To Fang, the thought of Consciousness-Only should abandon the concept 
of alayavijnana, which Fang considered impure.!6? In my view, Fang's com- 
ments on Buddhist thought are entirely based on his own criterion, which is 
the achievement of a comprehensive harmonious world. This position of Fang, 
however, may not be so convincing given that the pure mind is only one of the 
concepts explaining the possibility of achieving the perfect state. Historically, 
the pure mind never plays a dominant role in Buddhism.!”° Theoretically, on 


168 The original Chinese is [5 34] ENR APERTA FS ^ BTE AEG IS ERI 
Rate ey AT REIR ^ EHBÜTLS > SEIN > EIS Cee et) ^ BB /\ 
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of Fang’s sentences. 

169 Fang, ZDF vol. 2, note 12, pp. 274-280. 

170 For a good discussion about the appearance and prevalence of different concepts in 
Buddhism, see Akira Hirakawa, Paul Groner trans., A History of Indian Buddhism: From 
Sakyamuni to Early Mahayana (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1990); Liu Ming- 
wood, Madhyamaka Thought in China (Leiden and Boston: Brill, 1994); Lu Cheng 7s, 
Yindu foxue yuanliu lüejiang ENJE (5585 (Shanghai: Shanghai renmin chuban- 
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the other hand, the impure character, which Fang called bad character,” as 
appearing in dlayavijnana is not the end of the thought of Consciousness- 
Only. The aim of the system of Consciousness-Only, instead, is to change the 
impure character stored in a/ayavijfíana into a pure character.!? In this sense, 
Fang's conclusion that only if Buddhism develops a philosophy based on the 
idea of the pure mind can it achieve a 'comprehensive harmony' may be pre- 
mature. In short, Fang's discussion of Buddhism seems to be arbitrary, as both 
the historical fact and theoretical argument of the religion are deliberately 
misinterpreted. 

Second, ironically, Fang's interpretation also overlooks the characteristics 
of the pure mind as discussed by Huayan's patriarchs. In Chapter 2, I briefly 
explained that, in the Huayan tradition, there should be no contradiction 
amongst different concepts at the mind level. Only a mind without obstacles 
can achieve a harmonious world. I argue that the contribution of Fazang, 
Huayan’s third patriarch, is to revise the content of the pure mind and make 
such harmony possible at the mind level by revising the three natures' theory of 
Consciousness-Only. Although Fang acknowledged the role of the pure mind, 
he failed to realize the significance of the works of Fazang but concentrated 
on the contribution of Dushun directly. As a result, Fang appeared to admit 
the role of 'perfect reality' only. In other words, he ignores Fazang's idea 
that the three natures are actually penetrating each other. To Fazang, ‘per- 
fect reality' is also 'arising from conceptualized nature' and has 'dependence 
on others' by nature. There is no real difference amongst these three. Unlike 
alayavijfíana, which helps explain the appearance of phenomena, the pure 
mind is like an assumption explaining the possibility of attaining the per- 
fect state. Therefore, the functions of alayavijnana and the pure mind, are in 
essence, different. However, Fazang combined the two in one concept, consid- 
ering that the pure mind is not only the origin making the perfect state possi- 
ble but also the explanation of the appearance of all phenomena. In this sense, 
Fazang made his own contribution to Huayan and even to Chinese Buddhism.!7? 


171 Literally Fang seemed to assume that impure character is morally bad, a point not par- 
ticularly discussed in Huayan thought. Since Fang did not further explain his choice of 
words in his works, I guess he may want to stress that impure character is not good for 
achieving ‘comprehensive harmony’. However, this guess is rather difficult to prove given 
his limited discussion of this area. 

172 Li Runsheng ZEE, ‘Zhuanshichengzhi kunnan de bianjie $ESX V EE, 
Faxiang xuehui jikan 7E X85 € f& TI] vol. 6 (2008): 1-45. 


173 For a good discussion, see Liu Ming-wood, 'The Three-Nature Doctrine and Its 


Interpretation in Hua-yen Buddhism, Toung-pao 383 vol. 68, nos. 4-5 (1982): 181-220. 
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Without his dissolution of the potential contradiction amongst different 
dharmas at the mind level, the completion of 'comprehensive harmony' as 
suggested by Dushun would have been theoretically impossible. In this sense, 
Iargue that Fang's emphasis on the role of Dushun rather than that of Fazang 
is not convincing. The impression that Huayan thought is subjective cannot 
be improved using Fang's interpretation on its own. As I mentioned earlier, 
though Fang stressed that the way Xiong discussed Buddhism from the per- 
spective of the perfect state directly was problematic, in my view, Fang seems 
to make the same mistake. 

In fact, as I noted in Chapter 2, Fazang's suggestion that the pure mind is 
both the origin of the perfect state and phenomena stems from Dasheng qixin 
lun. Unfortunately, and for unknown reasons, Fang neglected the role the text 
played in Huayan thought as a whole, not to mention the Nan Dilun School 
and the Shelun School. All these make his interpretation of the thought incom- 
plete. First, as I have argued, Fang failed to explain why the pure mind can 
achieve ‘comprehensive harmony’. Second, he also failed to account for the 
appearance of defiled dharmas if the mind is pure. In brief, by contemporary 
academic standards, his works can only with difficulty be regarded as suffi- 
ciently scholarly, and this helps explain why Fang's interpretation of Huayan 
thought has gained little attention within academic circles. 

Admittedly, in terms of the main theme of this study—the consideration of 
both Fang's and Tang's appropriations of Huayan thought in responding to the 
challenge of 'scientism'—it is not essential that Fang's interpretation needs to 
address all these issues about Huayan. This section only aims to point out the 
potential insights and limitations of Fang's interpretation of Huayan thought 
so that the characteristics of his appropriation of this Buddhist tradition can 
be better understood, while a more thorough discussion will be undertaken in 
Chapter 5. 


3.3 Conclusion 


At first sight, the discussions in this chapter seem to be about Fang's own 
thought and his interpretation of Huayan. However, I would argue that they 
are actually about Fang's redefining the ‘t? and ‘yong’ of Chinese culture and 
that of Huayan thought. In fact, Fang tends to consider that aspects of Huayan 
thought represent the characteristics of ‘Chinese philosophy’ as a whole,!” in 
which, employing the terms of ‘t? and ‘yong’, ‘comprehensive harmony’ is its 


174 For discussion, see Fang, CVL, note 17, pp. 1-26. 
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't while harmonization of various values is its 'yong. In Fang's view, both 
Confucianism and Taoism are representations of the kind of 'Chinese philoso- 
phy that offer comprehensive harmony*!75 Amongst the schools in Buddhism, 
Huayan shares this characteristic the most.!"6 In section 3.2, I explained why 
Fang considered that Huayan belongs to a philosophy of ‘comprehensive har- 
mony' and how Huayan thought helps harmonize various values. That is to 
say, Fang defined the ‘t? and ‘yong’ of Huayan thought, considering that the 
thought shares the 't and ‘yong’ with Confucianism and Taoism. In Chapter 2, 
I mentioned that modern Confucian thinkers’ appropriation of Buddhist 
ideas are to ‘enrich the Confucian ‘t? with the Buddhist ‘t? and to complement 
the Confucian ‘yong’ with the Buddhist ‘yong’. While here I raise Fang's idea 
of Chinese philosophy's ‘t? and ‘yong’ in relation to Huayan thought, I will 
in Chapter 5 discuss how the ‘t’ and ‘yong’ of Huayan thought subsequently 
helped enrich and complement the 't and ‘yong’ of Chinese thought in return, 
so that the latter was more able to respond to the challenge of ‘scientism’. 


175 lbid. 
176 Fang, CMN, note 25, pp. 56-59. 


CHAPTER 4 


Tang Junyi and Huayan Thought 


Unlike Thomé H. Fang's appropriation of Huayan thought, which is largely 
ignored in academia, Tang Junyi's relationship with Huayan thought is widely 
recognized, particularly among Chinese academics. To my astonishment, 
however, there is a lack of serious study about this issue.! In fact, as early as 
1980s, Tang's appropriation of Huayan thought was criticized by Lin Yu-sheng 
WIZE (1934—), a famous historian, as being a ‘confusion of ideas’? implying 
that Tang's appropriation of the thought is a failure. As Tang confessed in a 


letter to Carsun Chang, the thinker who actively engaged in the 'polemic on 
science and metaphysics' in the early 1920s, his thought basically followed 
the direction of the latter, implying that 'scientism' is always the concern of 
Tang's philosophy? In this sense, I argue that Tang's relationship with Huayan 
thought, including the role of the thought in responding to 'scientism', has not 
been properly comprehended. Like the case of Fang in Chapter 3, discussion 
about Tang's appropriation of Huayan thought also needs, in my view, to think 
of his own general thought, as it is from his own perspective that Tang inter- 
preted this Buddhist tradition and appropriated it. In this chapter, therefore, 
I first critically assess Tang's own ideas and their characteristics, and then dis- 
cuss his view of Huayan. 


1 Most studies about this issue are only at an introductory level, which tend to repeat what 


Tang said about Huayan thought. For example, see Zhang Yunjiang 5E E; [,, Xin tong jiu jing: 
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fis E VUHH (Shanghai: Shanghai yiwen chubanshe E€ CHAE, 2012), p. 44. However, 
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Ehu yuekan $1885 H FI] no. 93 (1983): o3; Lau Kwok-keung (Liu Guoqiang) #1!) 25%, ‘Shui shi 
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411 The Life and Works of Tang Junyi 

Tang Junyi FEE: (1909-1978) was born in Yibin £i, in the Chinese 
province of Sichuan PUJI|. His father Tang Difeng [EE (1886-1931), 
was a scholar in the late Qing Dynasty and a student of the then famous 
Buddhist scholar, Ouyang Jian. His mother, Chen Zhuoxian [RE (1887— 


1964), was a teacher in primary and secondary schools.^ With this family back- 


ground, Tang Junyi was introduced to cultural issues from an early age. During 
his teenage years, he became interested in Western philosophy and considered 
traditional Chinese thought hackneyed.5 However, his view of Chinese thought 
changed gradually with age and experience. In 1925, Tang studied philosophy 
at Peking University. Becoming tired of the atmosphere of rivalry amongst the 
scholars there, he moved in 1927 to the Central University in Nanjing, where he 
met Thomé H. Fang and Tang Yongtong. After graduation in 1932, Tang taught 
in several universities and secondary schools in China and rapidly developed 
a strong reputation in academia. In 1940, he met Mou Zongsan and the two 
became lifelong friends. 

When the Chinese Communist Party took control of China in 1949, Tang 
Junyi, Qian Mu and Zhang Pijie moved to Hong Kong, where they established 
New Asia College run zb, insisting that the values of traditional Chinese 
culture had international significance." In 1958, Tang Junyi, together with 


Carsun Chang, Xu Fuguan and Mou Zongsan, published the declaration 'A 
Manifesto on [the] Reappraisal of Chinese Culture—Our Joint Understanding 
of the Sinological Study Relating to [the] World Cultural Outlook’, arguing that 


4 For more on Tang's parents, see Tang Junyi, Nianpu; Zhushu nianbiao; Xianren zhushu 
pu 
Mum 


uH BIER ; ^6 ACE (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju £52 ^F E E5j, 1990). 


5 Ibid. p. 21. 

6 Itis said that Daode ziwo zhi jianli 3515 E137 ETL, a work of Tang written in his thirties, 
was selected for the top academic prize by the Government at that time. Han Wei Liang Jin 
Nanbeichao fojiao shi 358 Wi e FA ACHAEA SE, the influential work about Buddhist history 
written by Tang Yongtong, came second. Since Tang Yongtong once taught Tang Junyi, it is 


said that Tang Junyi declined the prize out of modesty. This story helps highlight that Tang 


Junyi, as a young scholar, enjoyed a good reputation. See Zhou Fucheng Jijiji, Ji Junyi 


HSE 


xiansheng ruogan shi 5t EREE FE in Tang Junyi quanji BEREE vol. 30 40 
(Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 1990), pp. 78-89. 


7 Thomas Fröhlich, ‘The Exilic Prism of Modernity: New Perspectives on the Post-War 
Philosophy of Tang Junyi, Oriens Extremus vol. 52 (2013): 37-82; Chiu King Pong, “Zhongguo 
wenhua yu shijie" xuanyan ji shijie zhexue Fre SC(EERTE ER SS, Ehu 
xuezhi is ER gis vol. 55 (Dec. 2015): 1-18. 
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‘Heart-Mind and Nature’ (Chi. Xinxing Cv PE) was the central value of Chinese 
culture, and Confucianism in particular? Although this declaration is jointly 
signed by several thinkers, it was drafted by Tang and therefore, the declaration 
is widely considered to represent his ideas.? 

In 1963, New Asia College, together with Chung Chi College Ai 
and United College Hi6 Et, became the founding colleges of the Chinese 
University of Hong Kong. In the same year, Tang became the first profes- 
sor in the Philosophy Department and the Dean of the Faculty of Arts of 
the University. The colleges were at first granted autonomous powers but 


in the 1970s, the Hong Kong Government decided to assert administrative 
authority over them. Worried that the ideal of New Asia College would not 
survive, Tang Junyi, Qian Mu and the other seven college governors resigned in 
protest at the Government's decision in 1977. In the following year, Tang died 
of lung cancer in Hong Kong.'? Since Tang spent his whole life within edu- 
cation, his potential audiences and readers were mainly adolescents, a point 
highly relevant to our understanding of a key characteristic of his thought, the 
emphasis on ‘practice’, which I will discuss below. 

Shortly after Tang's death, a series of comments were made by some of his 
former colleagues and that of Mou Zongsan is probably the most relevant to 
this study." At once acknowledging Tang as a ‘giant in the universe of cultural 
consciousness’! Mou Zongsan went on to suggest that Tang's scholarship did 
not develop greatly after his thirties. This raised questions and even doubts, 
especially amongst younger scholars, about the status of Tang in modern 


For details, see section 1.2. 
Huang Zhaoqiang K 58, Xueshu yu jingshi: Tang Junyi de lishi zhexue ji qi zhongji guan- 
huai SHARH : PARNER Eee hie (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng 
shuju, 2010), pp. 479-505. 

10 Forthe life of Tang, I refer to the chronicle edited by Tang Duanzheng fii; IF, a close dis- 


ciple of Tang Junyi, in Tang Junyi, NZx, note 4, pp. 1-241. For a brief version, see Lau Kwok- 
keung, ‘Life Chronology of Tang Junyi’, in Wm. Theodore de Bary ed., Confucian Tradition 
and Global Education (Hong Kong: Chinese University Press and New York: Columbia 
University Press, 2007), pp. 101-104. 

11 Xu Xu (fF (1908-1980), a famous author and a friend of Tang, for instance, suggested 
that Tang had no political sense and that the education of New Asia College was by and 


large a failure. See his ‘Yi Tang Junyi xiansheng yu ta de wenhua yundong THE II 


ELLA SC (EET, in Mou Zongsan et al., Tang Junyi huainian ji BERNIE (Taipei: 
Mutong chubanshe irse eR, 1978), pp. 147-158; also see his “Ping Xu" yu “Dao 


Tang" | FPR EH l fig j^ in Tang Junyi huainian ji, ibid., pp. 159-187. 
12 Seesection 1.1. 
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Chinese thought.!? Although this dispute has subsided in recent years, thor- 
ough study of Tang remains rare.^ Most aspects of his thought have not been 
fully explored, nor has his significance within the academy. This study there- 
fore seeks to address these issues. 

If Thomé H. Fang's interest in Buddhism, and Huayan thought in particular, 
during the Second Sino-Japanese War was rather sudden, Tang Junyi's interest 
in Buddhism could be considered a mystery. Although it is clearly recorded 
that Tang Junyi studied with Tang Yongtong, a well-known scholar of Buddhist 
history, during his undergraduate years, no further mention of this teacher- 
student relationship can be found. The only record indicating Tang Junyi's 
relationship with important Buddhist figures was probably his visit to Ouyang 
Jian in 1940, when he refused to be a private student of the latter and said he 
would like to learn more than Buddhism." In fact, as shown in his early writ- 
ings, Tang expressed his discontent with the Buddhist idea of impermanence 
(Skt. anitya; Chi. wuchang $83), insisting that his desire of pursuing a perfect 
world was 'real'!6 Tang insisted it was this rather than the impermanence of 


the world that he valued.” In this context, I argue that Tang's use of Huayan in 
his thought seems rather unlikely and therefore something which can only be 
understood after considering his general view of philosophy. 


412 Tang on the Purpose of Philosophy 

In Tang's view, the purpose of philosophy cannot be separated from his under- 
standing of the ultimate goal of humanity, which is to achieve an 'infinite life' 
(Chi. wuxian zhi shengming IR ZÆ áp). He explained this idea thus: 


What is the real existence (Chi. zhenshi cun zai AFE) of our life? It is 
the impossibility of a being not to exist. This is the real existence. This life 
of its being impossible not to exist means an infinite life, which is forever 


13 For details, see Li Tu 2271, ‘Tang Junyi xiansheng yu Taiwan ruxue [EE c ^E MAS 


aE, Zhexue yu wenhua P158 EH y (E vol. 24, no. 8 (1997): 710-724. 
14  LiZehou Ej, for example, ignores Tang while discussing modern Chinese thought. 


See his Zhongguo xiandai sixiang shilun Vp [EE (X 9 4E E žm (Taipei: Sanmin shuju — E 


ei E), 1996). 
15 Tang Junyi, NZX, note 4, pp. 41-42. 


16 This point will be clearer after the discussion in section 4.1.2. 


17 Tang Junyi, Daode ziwo zhi jianli (Hong Kong: Rensheng chubanshe A ^E Hifi tt, 1963), 


pp. 74-81. The discussion between Tang and Wang Enyang 4/37 (1897-1964), a disciple 


of Ouyang Jian, also suggests a similar view of Tang. See Tang Junyi, Zhonghua renwen yu 
dangjin shijie bubian PHE A ELE S THe AR i vol. 1 (Guilin: Guangxi shifan daxue 
chubanshe jeg PURINE AS? HAIL, 2005), pp. 355-357- 
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lasting and universal. For the world of common mortals, this life is nor- 
mally considered the life of heaven or god. Ordinary men may consider it 
impossible for them to obtain. However, I will argue that it is obtainable 
for all human beings. A life truly penetrating innumerable lives means 
this infinite life.!® 


According to Tang, philosophy should help a human being achieve an 'infinite 
life’ by means of penetrating the lives of others, so that the life of a human 
being can be ‘forever lasting and universal’. This point is important to our 
understanding of Tang's appropriation of Huayan thought, as this Buddhist 
tradition emphasises the interpenetration of various phenomena, a view I 
have discussed in earlier chapters. Tang argued that any knowledge or theory 
not germane to this ultimate purpose, the penetration of the lives of others, is 
only a conceptual game.!? Therefore, Tang considered that philosophy covers 
not only certain types of thought but certain kinds of teaching, which help 
human beings expand their mind and therefore have the opportunity of reach- 
ing other beings in practice. As Tang said: 


The purpose of philosophy is to become a teaching.?? 


As I have stressed throughout this study, 'philosophy' in the Chinese tradition 
aims to achieve 'self-transformation' and 'transformation of the world"?! In the 
Chinese tradition, the word ‘teaching’ (Chi. jiao #2) is not restricted to religion, 
but also refers to the thought which helps achieve the above transformations.?? 
Obviously, Tang accepted this idea, considering the word 'teaching' a method 
which helps achieve these transformations. And because transformations 
are involved, it is important to remember that practice plays an essential role 
in Tang's thought. I argue that this emphasis on practice probably stemmed 
from Tang's personal experience, as he explicitly indicated: 


18 The original Chinese is (JHE A 24a FCEECEAE? BH : TERRE ZF] 
AEG > DES ROBEZ GERE 5 IRR TEXEZ UIBEZ HER ^ BURT KR A Tm 
RAT AR irc Rd o EIER ii ua o A i E 


TU APRA REA o PARR AA ZAIRE «B ai ai f 
ERI 4 an > BU BERK AICHE AEG: See Tang Junyi, Shengming cunzai yu xinling 
1 


jingjie a FE BL BEEF vol. 1 (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 1986), p. 26. 
19 Ibid., pp. 24-36. 
20 The original Chinese is $F REFERER Ibid., p. 33. 
21 For discussion, see section 1.2. 


22 Huang Jinxing GEB, Huangdi, rusheng yu Kongmiao 27% ` (is E HAFLER (Beijing: 


Sanlian shudian — ez Ji, 2014), p. 26. 
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As I generally say, some ideas derive from your character from youth 
onwards. There are many genuine experiences, which provide the 
background for thinking about an issue. Sometimes, your thought and 
knowledge may not match your genuine experiences. But no matter 
how circuitously they develop, they eventually match genuine experi- 
ences...... the most important part of my thought develops from genu- 
ine experience.2? 


To a large extent, Tang's pursuit of philosophy can be regarded as a response to 


his own experience (Chi. jingyan &&55;),?^ and this is why I stress that Tang's 


thought cannot be understood separately from his own experience25 In 


fact, Tang emphasised some of his experience throughout his writings, so for 


example: 


T 
2) 


3) 


While seeing the land split due to drought during his childhood, Tang 
worried that the earth would soon end. 

During his teenage years, while watching a movie about Sun Yat-sen KA 
fili (1866-1925), the founder of the Republic of China, Tang wondered 
how little a human being was, compared with the whole universe. At the 
same time, he appreciated how much a human being could achieve. 
When separating from his parents, Tang genuinely felt sadness.?6 


From them, Tang eventually concluded: 


23 


24 
25 


26 


I hence realize that there is a sincere and compassionate benevolence 
(Chi. ren {—) in my life. The heart of compassion as suggested by Buddhism 
is also inherent in me. Although this Humanity has manifested itself only 
occasionally since my teenage years, no matter how circuitously, my 


The original Chinese is Sikia > FAAJI > XDEIBDSGEQCUERS EL 
AY » TEIBUHTBZR Ae > Ae ECA Er se ° AEH ^ URBS SER 
IAC BL RV ELSE NCA > AA > SPRINT o nie 
EPA ITIVE ow... Tog rpg D B EE EA Le BR n" 
See Tang Junyi, Zhonghua renwen yu dangjin shijie bubian PEE A SELE TE: EU 


zt 


= on 


vol. 1 (Guilin: Guangxi shifan daxue chubanshe PUREE A ES HARTE, 2005), p. 357. 


Tang Junyi, scvxj vol. 2, note 18, p. 466. 


XA. 


For similar idea, see Lao Sze-kwang, Siguang renwu lunji Bt. A Tja (Hong Kong: 


Chinese University Press, 2001), pp. 81-89; Liu Shu-hsien, Essentials of Contemporary Neo- 
Confucian Philosophy (Westport: Praeger, 2003), p. 93; Gong Pengcheng ZEE, Ruxue 


xinsi (f ZEE (Beijing: Peking University Press, 2009), pp. 320-321. 
Tang, scyxy vol. 1, note 18, pp. 466—467. 
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philosophical thought has developed along with the direction of explain- 
ing the existence of such Humanity. This is not for mere intellectual 
interest but for helping myself and others better to manifest Humanity 
in order to save the world.?" 


According to Tang, manifestation of this benevolence is not a mysterious proc- 
ess buta real personal experience.” This idea is similar to that of Xiong Shili in 
his famous dialogue with Fung Yu-lan, to which I referred in Chapter 2. Perhaps 
it is this similarity between the two that has caused the so-called teacher- 
student relationship between Xiong and Tang to be stressed in academia, an 
issue I will further discuss in section 4.2. To Tang, philosophy is not only a theo- 
retical but also a practical issue, in which how to be a moral being is the core 
concern. In terms of ancient Chinese thought, this is called the ‘scholarship of 
becoming moral’ (Chi. chengde zhi xue pX/f& 7 *&). In brief, I argue that it is the 
achievement of an 'infinite life' through becoming moral which is the ultimate 
purpose of Tang's thought. And it is by means of this kind of thought that Tang 
responded to the challenges of 'scientism' Any topics unrelated to this are sec- 
ondary in Tang's thought.?9 


41.3 The Existence of Mind as a Theoretical Prerequisite 

Since Tang's task is to explain the existence of benevolence in humanity, the 
concept of mind (Chi. Xin Ù) is mentioned throughout his writings, as is 
shown below: 


The aim [of the work] is to indicate a direction of philosophical thought 
that raises the place of the human mind in the universe.° 


27 The original Chinese is EEBIPAIEIUI AE 74a? > BRA BI (CS 
XE * Tf PEZ [E SCA Zoo EE o BERS > BER AHS c ZA 
BZ MASA > AIA TERROR BEET” Mat Z 38008 
IUE MAER ae ELA ZB» TM EB ^ OB A SR Be LR DA 
FE o Ibid., p. 467. 
28 Tang Junyi, Rensheng zhi tiyan xubian \ ^F. 7 B 5528048 (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 
1996), p. 95. 
29 Lao Sze-kwang, ‘Yi Tang Junyi xiansheng ji qi chengde zhi xue TE EEX A^ E REA 
EY, Zhongguo zhexue yu wenhua no. 8 Tang Junyi yu zhongguo zhexue yanjiu FE ey 
BASE no. 8 REAR BY ES (Guilin: Guangxi shifan daxue chubanshe ji 
Bil A ER HAE, 2010), pp. 1-2. 
30 The original Chinese is HASHA | HS ATES Br Ziti] aa 
EHIE *' See Tang Junyi, Xin wu yu rensheng VYEMA A ^F. (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng 


cE 


a 18 


shuju, 2002), p. 4. 
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It should be remembered that most of Tang's early works were written in 
the 1940s, the period when Communism prevailed in China and the Chinese 
Communist Party began to take control of the country. It is under this atmos- 
phere that Tang tried to confirm that the mind, not material considerations, 
plays the most fundamental role in human activities. As he said: 


We do not deny the existence and reality of matter (Chi. wuzhi PJA). 
Like all materialists, we are also convinced of this. What we want to 
argue is that the existence of matter is only a kind of existence and 


existence is not completely matter.?! 


Although Tang provided many arguments to illustrate the existence of the 
mind,*? I consider that the simplest but also the most convincing one is that, 
when one denies the existence of the mind, it is the mind reflecting on the 
issue and drawing this conclusion. That means, saying that the mind does not 
exist is paradoxically a proof of its existence.?? Following this understanding, 
Tang developed many arguments supporting the view that the mind is more 
fundamental than the material in human life, though he did not reject the 
idea that human beings can consider our minds a kind of 'object'.?? Amongst 
numerous arguments, I argue that his theory of death helps explain the issue in 
a rather original way. As Tang noted, human beings not only live to fulfil their 
bodily needs but there are always other goals for them to achieve. For example, 
human beings need to fulfil their bodily needs by eating or drinking. However, 
having food or water is simply a means whereby human beings sustain them- 
selves. After supporting their lives, human beings can then pursue other goals, 
like improving the lives of their families and contributing to society. In this 


sense, in Tang's own terms, there are always spiritual (Chi. jingshen de A769) 
needs beyond human beings' pursuit of the material. Tang considered that the 
mind is the origin of all spiritual activities.?5 Therefore, it is more fundamental 
than the material in human life. As Tang argued, the material will eventually 
be destroyed but the spirit can remain alive. The achievement of ‘infinite life’ 


31 The original Chinese is MAAFA META > BUM — BEA E32 RIFI — HE 
Ue o POSUERE WEE REM TE MEE 

KETENE Ibid., p.165. 

32 lbid. pp. 7-163. 


33 lbid. p.90. 
34 Ibid, pp. 89-126. 
35 lbid. p.188. 
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is, in short, through our continuously enhancing the spirit.96 The more human 
beings develop concern, the larger their spirit will be.?? Tang's definition of life, 
in this sense, is spiritual rather than physical.38 

In my view, this relationship between an 'infinite life' and the mind touches 
the central theme of Tang's thought. As previously discussed, Tang's under- 
standing of the ultimate goal of humanity is the achievement of an 'infinite 
life. The purpose of philosophy is to help human beings achieve this ultimate 
goal through penetrating the lives of others, meaning as we have observed, 
enhancing concern for others. Therefore, the mind, which is the origin of all 
spiritual activities, is a theoretical prerequisite of Tang's entire thought. It 
immediately brings our discussion to a crucial stage: the consideration of the 
characteristics of the mind, and its relationship with other beings. 


41.4 The Characteristics of the Mind 

In Chinese intellectual traditions, Confucianism for instance, there are many 
terms which help describe different characteristics of the human self. While 
‘mind’ often refers to the capacity for moral reflection, ‘sentiment’ (Chi. ging 
JF) and ‘desire’ (Chi. yu 8X) are other examples, which respectively describe 
feelings such as emotion towards others and the sexual impulse. In brief, ‘mind’ 
means the mental activity of humanity.?? However, Tang tended to express all 
these meanings with one word ‘xin’, a characteristic which makes his thought 


36 Tang’s idea of death is mentioned separately in his works. See ibid., p. 80-88; Tang, RZTX, 


E 


note 28, pp. 97-112; Tang Junyi, Zhi Tingguang shu BUE% (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng 


shuju, 1986), p. 49. For a general discussion, see Chiu King Pong 28 FB, "Tang Junyi xian- 
sheng zhi siwang guan RARE 7 SEC IBY, Ehu yuekan $5] A TI] no. 381 (March 
2007): 24-29. 

37 Tang, scyxy vol. 1, note 18, pp. 27-28. 


38 Chan Sin Yee considers that Tang's theory is a failure because there is always a limit to 
the concern of humanity. Therefore, an infinite life is impossible. However, the aim of 
Tang's theory appears to be to encourage people to develop their concern as far as pos- 
sible and not only to focus on themselves. In this sense, Chan may miss the optimistic 
spirit which Tang tried to express in his works. For Chan's comment, see her ‘Tang Junyi: 
Moral Idealism and Chinese Culture’, in Cheng Chung-ying and Nicholas Bunnin ed., 
Contemporary Chinese Philosophy (Massachusetts: Blackwell, 2002), pp. 305-326. 

39 Shun Kwong-loi, ‘The Self in Confucian Ethics, Journal of Chinese Philosophy vol. 18, 
no. 1 (1991): 25-35; also see Hans-Rudolf Kantor, 'Ontological Indeterminacy and its 
Soteriological Relevance: An Assessment of Mou Zongsan's (1909-1995) Interpretation of 
Zhiyi's (538-597) Tiantai Buddhism’, Philosophy East and West vol. 56, no. 1 (2006): 16-68. 
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sometimes difficult to understand.^? While ‘xin’ is widely translated as ‘mind, 
it is also translated as ‘Heart-mind’ in some literature.?! This is because the 
term Tang used is closely related to his thought in most of his writings, includ- 
ing his last work ^E cp tet Ep SEE (The Existence of Life and Horizons of 
Mind), where Tang, unusually, used ‘xinling’ ù£, a term with almost the same 


meaning as ‘xin’ in daily Chinese, rather than ‘xin’ to express his ideas. Tang 
explained his rationale thus: 


The ‘xin’ in the term ‘xinling’ is mainly used inwardly while ‘ling’ refers to 
vacuity and the ability to reach outward. The nimbleness and the ability 
for reaching outward imply the meaning of ‘empathic penetration'^? 


While the word ‘xin’ normally refers to a mind with tangible characteristics 
and functions, such as capacities for moral reflection and thinking, which I call 


the ‘concrete’ side of the mind, Tang argued that ‘ling’ && describes the 'vacu- 


ous’ (Chi. xu fi) side of it. In fact, in Taoism, emphasizing ‘vacuity’ is common 
as in the Laozi T^, it is remarked that ‘While vacuous, it is never exhausted. 
When active, it produces even more.^? The concept of ‘vacuity’, to a large 
extent, means something not substantial or immaterial. Although the face 
of ‘vacuity’ is particularly stressed in Taoism, it is also noted in Confucianism. 
Xunzi &j-f- (3408C-245BC), for example, emphasised this aspect of the mind 
when he discussed ways of learning. As he said, 'How does a man understand 
the way? Through the mind. And how can the mind understand it? Because it 
is empty [vacuous], unified, and still. The mind is constantly storing up things, 


40 In fact, Lu Xiangshan [#211 (1139-1193), an influential Confucian thinker in the Song 
Dynasty, also shared this characteristic of Tang, while both of them tended to express 
different meanings related to subjectivity with one word ‘xin’. 

41 For more discussion of this, see Wu Yi, Chinese Philosophical Terms (Lanham: University 
Press of America, 1986), pp. 15-17; John Berthrong, ‘Xin (Hsin): Heart and Mind, in Cua 
Antonio S. ed., Encyclopedia of Chinese Philosophy (New York: Routledge, 2003), pp. 795- 
797; Mou Bo, Chinese Philosophy A-Z (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2009), 
p. 164. 

42 The original Chinese is *'EZ7 ‘uty, o (mE EFAs > | E, HAE HEME 

WY SENSUS BARRES »' See Tang, scyxy vol. 1, note 18, p. 10. 

43 The original sentences are ‘ae NJ ^ SGH See Laozi, Chapter 5. For the trans- 


ju 


lation, see Chan Wing-tsit, A Source Book in Chinese Philosophy (New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1973), pp. 1413142. 

44 For further discussion, see Liu Xiaogan, ‘Xu (Hsu): Emptiness’, in Cua ed., Encyclopedia of 
Chinese Philosophy, note 41, pp. 809-81. 
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and yet it is said to be empty [vacuous]. The mind is constantly marked by 
diversity, and yet it is said to be unified. The mind is constantly moving, and 
yet it is said to be still'.?? In my view, this idea of Xunzi helps explain Tang's idea 
of the mind. 

According to Tang, the mind is not rigid. On the contrary, there is always 
room in it to absorb new ideas and reach a new phase.^9 While the ‘concrete’ 
side of the mind helps explain various human abilities, including the abilities 
to feel and to think,*” the ‘vacuous’ side of it explains the possibility of interact- 
ing with others without any obstacle. Both sides of the mind help constitute 
Tang's idea of ‘empathic penetration’ (Chi. gantong I&38),^? a concept liter- 
ally meaning feeling and penetrating and originally drawn from the famous 
statement of Yi Jing: 'Change has neither thought nor action, because it is in 
the state of absolute quiet and inactivity, and when acted on, it immediately 
penetrates all things'.?? In short, the term means 'one's ability to feel and know 
an object or a situation and to penetrate it with one's empathetic response’.5° 
However, the absence of either side of the mind makes the constitution of 


45 The original Chinese sentences are ‘A fa] DAF? Fl: op» e CARIDAD? At EST 
E DARE ABUL IAE DAR EE AR A ^ AmA PTS LA 
ZKE o ZNDHPISHAS ” See Xunzi, chapter 21. For the English translation, see 
Burton Watson, Basic writings of Mo Tzu, Hsün Tzu, and Han Fei Tzu (New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1967), p. 127. Watson uses emptiness but not vacuity to translate 'xu. 


46 As Li Runsheng ZEXEj/E. argues, the Buddhist idea of emptiness also includes similar 
functions. See his Shenghuozhong de fofa: Shanzhai xuyu SEPA HE : mE 
(Taiepi: Quanfo wenhua 4f 


ECL, 2000), pp. 202-205. As I will further discuss in section 


4.3, the characteristics of emptiness are probably a reason that attracted Tang to employ 
Buddhist ideas in his thought. 

47 Donald J. Munro, The Concept of Man in Contemporary China (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1977), pp. 26-37. 

48 There are many translations of the term. In this study, I follow the translation of Donald J. 
Munro, as he exactly discusses Tang's idea of ‘gantong’, but not the ‘gantong’ of other 
Chinese thinkers. See his 'Empathy— Comments at the Unveiling of the Statue of Tang 
Junyi on 20 May 2009, in Zhongguo zhexue yu wenhua no. 8 Tang Junyi yu zhongguo zhexue 
yanjiu, note 29, pp. 3-5. 

49 The original sentences are ‘SIRGE ^ fs o ALAR D > IMR P ZEN n 
See Appended Remarks of Yi Jing Jj Ej S8 part 1, chapter 10. For the translation, see 


Chan Wing-tsit, note 43, p. 267. 

50 William Yau-nang Ng, ‘Tang Junyi's Spirituality: Reflections on its Foundation and 
Possible Contemporary Relevance, in Tu Weimng and Mary Evelyn Tucker ed., Confucian 
Spirituality vol. 2 (New York: Crossroad, 2004), pp. 377-398. For further discussion, see 
Thomas A. Metzger, Escape from Predicament: Neo-Confucianism and China's Evolving 
Political Culture (New York: Columbia University Press, 1977), pp. 29-47. 
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the idea of ‘empathic penetration’ impossible.5! As I argue later, the odds of 
achieving 'empathic penetration' is one of Tang's criteria for judging different 
intellectual traditions, and needs to be considered together with his theory of 
‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind’ (Chi. xinling jiu jing (588 VE). 

Tang's discussion of the mind, however, does more than emphasise its two 
sides. In fact, Tang further classified the characteristics of the mind as ‘ti’ or 
substance, which I consider a better translation of the word as Tang tended 
to use 't to describe the unchanged nature of a being, ‘xiang’ 1H or appear- 
ance and ‘yong’ or function, two of which I have discussed in Chapter 2. In 
general, the word ‘xiang’ is used as the Chinese translation of the Buddhist 
term ‘laksana’, which primarily means the appearance or attributes of things.9? 
In China, the employment of ‘xiang’ is usually discussed together with ‘t? and 
‘yong’. A stone, for example, is grey and hard. The colour and quality are the 
appearances, attributes or ‘xiang’ of the stone. On the other hand, a stone can 
be used for building a house, which can be considered its ‘yong’. Since there 
are ‘xiang’ and ‘yong’ of the stone, in terms of the analysis of ‘t’ and ‘yong’ in 
Chapter 2, there should be a ‘ti’ of the stone. To sum up, all beings, no mat- 
ter whether sentient or not, have their own ‘ti, ‘xiang’ and ‘yong’. According to 
Tang, the mind is not exceptional. This idea helps establish his famous theory 
of ‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind’, which I will now discuss. 


441.5 Introduction to the Theory of ‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind’ 
Among Tang's wide-ranging ideas, the theory of 'The Nine Horizons of the 
Mind; which is set out in his final work, Shengming cunzai yu xinling jingjie, is 
essential. As indicated in the name, two components play a central role in the 
theory, ‘mind’ (Chi. xinling ù 3€) and ‘horizon’ (Chi. jingjie FF). 

Although the word ‘jing’ Et is seen in some Taoist texts in the period of Wei, 
Jin, and the Southern and Northern Dynasties (220-589),59? it was probably 
after the prevalence of Consciousness-Only in China, during the Tang Dynasty, 
that the term became technical. ‘Jing’ is primarily used to translate the word 
'visaya' from Consciousness-Only, meaning ‘sphere’ or ‘field’. Different from its 


51 Liang Yancheng ZZ, ‘Method and Methodology in Tang Chun-i's Philosophy’, in Huo 


Taohui 253 ed., Tang Junyi sixiang guoji huiyi lunwenji AE S ERES ET S am 
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LE vol. 1 (Hong Kong: Fazhu chubanshe 7Z: CE HAN FE, 1992), pp. 149-164. 


52 Wu Ming 5H, ‘Cong fojiao ti yong yi zhi hengding kan tang mou zhi fenpan ru fo héf 
Be Ase (E EUER ` BZ UB, Xinya xuebao Xr 5g vol. 28, no. 1 (2010): 
89-109; also see Zhang Dainian, Edmund Ryden trans., Key Concepts in Chinese Philosophy 


(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2002), pp. 240-257. 


53 Forexample, see Guo Xiang’s Commentary on the Zhuangzi BAT TE. 
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employment in Consciousness-Only, however, in the Chinese tradition, ‘jing’ 


is usually linked with the word ‘jie’ #4, which helps constitute the term ‘jingjie’ 


Hi which is similar to the meaning of ‘mental status’ or ‘horizon’. In this 
sense, therefore, it can be considered that there is a close relationship between 
Jjingjie' and the mind. In fact, ‘jing’ is commonly used together with ‘xin’ or the 
mind and it helps constitute another term ‘xinjing’ (35$, which is used in daily 
Chinese to mean ‘state of mind’. 

In Tang's view, however, the meaning of ‘xinjing’ is more than just a state 
of mind. As I mentioned earlier, Tang argued that there are both concrete and 
vacuous sides to the mind. He also argued that all things in the world, includ- 
ing the mind of humanity, contain these two faces. While the word ‘object’ 
tends to indicate the concrete side of a thing, including the human mind, it 
fails to denote its vacuous side. It implies that the mind is not only an object 
but more than that, an idea that will be clearer after the discussion in section 
44.7. As Tang himself stated, ‘jing’ is better translated as ‘horizon’ or ‘world’ in 
his thought, because the word helps contain the core meaning of object, while 
at the same time, lessening the meaning of the concrete side which the word 
‘object’ may imply.54 Based on Tang's own definition, the term ‘xinjing’ suggests 
a relationship between the mind and horizons. Since ‘jing’ or ‘horizon’ is not 
an object, Tang considered that it is not opposite to the subject. Furthermore, 
mind and horizon are not obstructive but interactive. The mind perceiving a 
horizon indicates that the latter is to be perceived by the former. In this sense, 
the horizon exists in the mind. On the other hand, the way the mind perceives 
is altered by different horizons.”? The theory of 'The Nine Horizons of the 
Mind' recognises nine relationships between the mind and horizons, in which 
the interaction between the two is stressed. This interaction, in Tang's own 
words, is called 'empathic penetration' or gantong, a term I have explained 
briefly above.5® 

The question now remaining is how this 'empathic penetration' functions. 
As discussed, Tang argued that there are three characteristics of all things, ti, 
‘xiang’ and ‘yong’. In his view, the interaction with horizons is, for example, only 
a 'yong' of the mind. To fully comprehend a thing, however, various horizons 
are needed. Tang considered that our understanding of a thing always follows 
a particular order, which is perception first, like the reception of sense data, 
followed by cognition, such as the categorization of that data. This method of 
comprehension via a specific order is called 'sequential observation' (Chi. shun 


54 Tang Junyi, SCYXJ vol. 1, note 18, pp. 11-12. 
55 Ibid., pp. 1214. 
56 Tang Junyi, SCYXJ vol. 2, note 18, pp. 268-276. 
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guan |B), by which the ‘yong’ or function of a thing is understood. Besides, 
'xiang' or appearances of various things are all the same from an axiological 
point of view, since they are the reflection of the ‘t? or substance of the things. 
Observing the identity of ‘xiang’ is called ‘horizontal observation’ (Chi. heng 


guan $E). Although ‘xiang’ are all the same from an axiological perspec- 
tive, the 't of the thing can be different. Comprehending a thing via its ‘ti’ 
is called ‘vertical observation’ (Chi. zong guan #it#i).5” Tang considered these 


three ways of comprehending the world comprise the whole activities of the 


xiang’ and ‘yong’ 
as Tang argued so far are not clear. However, I argue that the key point of Tang's 


mind. Admittedly, the relationships between and among ‘ti, 


argument is not to explain these relationships, but to suggest that all things, 
including the mind of humanity, can be comprehended via the dimensions 
of ‘ti, ‘xiang’ and ‘yong’. In other words, the absence of any dimension makes 
our comprehension of a thing incomplete. This point is essential to our under- 
standing of Tang's response to 'scientism; as I will discuss further later. 

For Tang, a comprehensive understanding of a thing involves observing 
its ti, ‘xiang’ and ‘yong’ through the three methods of comprehension. These 
methods of comprehension correlate to the understanding of object, subject 
and the relationship between the two. As Tang noted, human understanding 
of the world is at first outwardly directed, since it starts from the observation of 
the object. However, the direction then turns inwards, from the observa- 
tion of object to the subject, which is responsible for comprehending the 
object. Along with the enhancement of the extent of self-cultivation, even- 
tually, the distinction between object and subject is dissolved. In brief, the 
Tang’s ‘nine horizons’ discuss the spheres of object, subject and the state 
without distinction between them.58 In general, the construction of Tang's 
theory of the ‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind’ can be summarized in the 
following table: 


57 For details of the three different ways of comprehending a thing, see Tang Junyi, scyxy 
vol. 1, note 18, pp. 12-17. 

58 For the translations of the terms of the nine horizons, I mainly refer to Li Tu, ‘Tang Junyi 
(T'ang Chun-i), in Cua ed., Encyclopedia of Chinese Philosophy, note 41, pp. 712—716. Also 
refer to Liu Shu-hsien, Essentials of Contemporary Neo-Confucian Philosophy, note 25, 


pp. 89-105; Anja Steinbauer, ‘A Philosophical Symphony: Tang Junyi's System’, Yi Pu žl 


vol. 8 (December 1996): 59-66; William Yau-nang Ng, T'ang Chun-i's Idea of Transcendence: 
with special reference to his Life, Existence, and the Horizon of Mind-Heart (unpublished 
PhD thesis, University of Toronto, 1996), pp. 64-71; Tan Sor-hoon, ‘Contemporary Neo- 
Confucian Philosophy’, in Mou Bo ed., History of Chinese Philosophy (London and New 
York: Routledge, 2009), pp. 539-608. 
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TABLE 2 Summary of Tang Junyi Theory of ‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind? 


Substance (Ti #&)/ ^ Appearance (Xiang Function (Yong Hi)/ 


Vertical Observation 4) / Horizontal Sequential 
Observation Observation 
Objective Horizon Horizon of the Horizon of the Horizon of 
(RAR) Discrete Existence Transformations as Functional and 
of the Myriad related to Species Orderly Operations 
Things and Genus (SABE Fe E) 


(BROS) (FERE) 


Subjective Horizon Horizon of Horizon of Abstract Horizon of Moral 

(FE) Interpenetration of Contemplationin Practice 
Perceptions the Void CATERER) 
(isnt Er HR) (BLUE de HE) 

Transcendence Horizon of Horizon of the Void Horizon of 


ofSubjectiveand Conversion to the of Self and thatof Embodiment of 
Objective Horizon one God Existent Things Heavenly Virtues 
au —— (ERTEI TUR) (RAZER) (KEITH) 


In short, the first three horizons help describe, respectively, the ‘ti, ‘xiang’ and 
‘yong’ of objects, which Tang summarized as the ‘Objective Horizon’ (Chi. 
keguan jingjie ZERA). The first horizon is the ‘Horizon of the Discrete 
Existence of the Myriad Things’ (Chi. wanwu sanshu jing BRUKER), which 
consists of numerous unconnected and individual units. In this horizon, each 


unit, including human beings, does not recognize the existence of other beings. 
That means each unit exists independently and no connection between them 
can be drawn. For Tang, what concerns human beings in this horizon is only 
the individual unit. The existence of the individual unit is regarded as objec- 
tive. Tang considered that all worldviews concerning the individual, like 


59 Table 2 is revised from Tan Sor-hoon’s ‘Contemporary Neo-Confucian Philosophy’, ibid., 


p. 552. 
60 Tang, scyxy vol. 1, note 18, pp. 47-49. 
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individualism and even knowledge of individual objects, should be catego- 
rized under this horizon.5! 

The second horizon is the 'Horizon of the Transformations as related to 
Species and Genus’ (Chi. yilei chenghua jing (KXREV(ES£), which consists of 
the classification of various individuals in terms of their common character- 
istics. In the ‘Horizon of the Discrete Existence of the Myriad Things’, as just 
mentioned, there is no relationship between individuals. However, in fact, 


there are different and common characteristics amongst them. By sorting the 
differences and commonalities among individuals, they can be categorized 
into various groups. For instance, by knowing the common characteristics of a 
dog and a cat, both can be categorized into the group of animals. By knowing 
the differences between them, however, they can be seen as different kinds of 
animal. In brief, in this horizon, the ‘xiang’ of the objects is observed.9? 

The third horizon is the ‘Horizon of Functional and Orderly Operations’ 
(Chi. gongneng xuyun jing per ibi), which consists of causal connections 


between individuals. In this horizon, the functions of individuals and groups 
are focused on. Amongst different functions, Tang stressed the relationship of 
cause and effect in particular. Tang argued that after considering the existence 
and appearances of individuals, the causal correlation between them should 
be analyzed. Any knowledge concerning the investigation of correlations 
among individuals and groups is classified in this horizon.® 

As the ‘Horizon of the Discrete Existence of the Myriad Things’ describes 
the existence of an individual thing but not its ‘xiang’ or ‘yong’, Tang regarded it 
as a horizon for describing the 't/ or substance of a thing. Besides, the ‘Horizon 
of the Transformations as related to Species and Genus’ describes the common 
characteristics of various things. These common characteristics, in Tang’s view, 
are the ‘xiang’ of the things. Therefore, it is a horizon for describing the appear- 
ance of a thing. Likewise, the ‘Horizon of Functional and Orderly Operations’ 
describes the ‘yong’ of different kinds of thing. As I mentioned earlier, Tang 
considered that these three horizons help describe the ‘ti’, ‘xiang’ and ‘yong’ 
of objects respectively, which he summarized as ‘Objective Horizon’ In the 
sphere of ‘Objective Horizon’, humanity pays attention to the object only and 
neglects the existence of the subject. However, along with the increase of daily 
experience, human beings should realize that there must be the existence of 
a perceiving and cognitive subject, otherwise comprehension of the object 
would be impossible. Therefore, after discussing the ‘Objective Horizon, Tang 


61 Ibid. pp. 57-152. 
62 lbid. pp. 153-230. 
63 Ibid. pp. 231-344. 
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immediately introduced the horizons related to subject, which he summarized 
as ‘Subjective Horizon’ (Chi. zhuguan jingjie 3-8815 FR). 

The first of these horizons is the 'Horizon of Interpenetration of Perceptions' 
(Chi. ganjue hushe jing R2 £r Fabi). In this horizon, Tang argued that the rela- 
tionship between subject and object begins from the perception of human 
beings. For instance, the fact that an object can be observed by me is because 
I have the ability to see. If I did not have such ability, the relationship between 
me and the object might change. In Tang's view, perception is the first step for 
human beings to link themselves with others. By reflecting on the ability of 
perception, a human being begins to realize the existence of self. Such exis- 
tence of self, as Tang considered, is the substance of subject.95 

The horizon which follows is the ‘Horizon of Abstract Contemplation in 
the Void’ (Chi. guanzhao lingxu jing EEG: Jis E). In the previous horizon, the 
ability of perception is emphasised. Except this ability, however, the subject of 
human beings can also act like a mirror which lets the objects and even subjects 
manifest themselves as they actually are. In brief, this is the ability of abstract 


contemplation. By achieving this, the universal characteristics amongst differ- 
ent kinds of thing are to be reflected. Such universal characteristics, according 
to Tang, are the ‘xiang’ or appearance of the things.96 

The next horizon is the ‘Horizon of Moral Practice’ (Chi. daode shijian jing 
3H (She). There are obviously various abilities in humans, including the 
abilities to perceive and to conceive abstract ideas, as indicated in the pre- 
vious two horizons. Amongst these different abilities, however, Tang stressed 
the ability for moral practice, considering it the most significant function of 
human beings. Without acknowledging this function, the understanding 
of the subject is not comprehensive. All moral philosophy stems from the 
moral reflection of the subject.97 

The above horizons are relevant to the ‘ti, ‘xiang’ and ‘yong’ of the subject 
respectively and all of them are summarized as 'Subjective Horizon: However, 
Tang's ultimate goal of the ‘Theory of Nine Horizons’ is not to introduce the 
characteristics of object and subject but to dissolve the distinction between 
the two. This ideal is explained in the three horizons which Tang categorized 
as ‘Transcendence of Subjective and Objective Horizon’ (Chi. chao zhuguan 
kequan jing (ERA). 


64 Ibid., pp. 49-51. 

65 Ibid. pp. 345-439. 

66 Ibid., pp. 441-604. 
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The first of these horizons is the 'Horizon of Conversion to the one God' 
(Chi. guixiang yishen jing aE] — 1885). In this horizon, Tang argued that only 
a transcendent god is the ultimate ‘t? or substance of the universe. Subject and 


object are not the concern of human beings, as the faith of them is put in God 
but not in anything else. Christianity, as Tang argued, is an example of this 
horizon.®° 

The next horizon is the ‘Horizon of the Void of Self and that of Existent 
Things’ (Chi. wo fa er kong jing $;; —E&£). In this horizon, Tang discussed 
the idea of emptiness in Buddhism, considering that there is a state in which 


all beings, including self and any other phenomena, are empty in nature. That 
the self is empty means there is no unchanged nature in subject. Similarly, 
that all existent things are empty implies there is no independent nature of 
object either. In this regard, the distinction between subject and object is only 
a ‘xiang’ or appearance. There is no real contradiction or conflict amongst 
them. Therefore, the apparent contradiction between subject and object can 
in principle be dissolved.”° 

The last horizon is the ‘Horizon of Embodiment of Heavenly Virtues’ 
(Chi. tiande liuxing jing REJTE), a state, according to Tang, belonging 
to Confucianism. Although Confucianism is considered by some scholars 
not open to other intellectual traditions," Tang argued that in the ‘Horizon 
of Embodiment of Heavenly Virtues, human beings will extend their moral 
consideration to others consciously, helping transform the world with virtues. 
In this horizon, there is no difference between subject and object from an axi- 
ological point of view, implying that Confucianism is actually very inclusive. 
Tang considered that this idea is the ‘Unity of Heaven and the Human’ (Chi. 
tian ren heyi RA £—), a key notion of Confucianism.” 

As Tang explicitly argued, the main characteristic of the horizons belonging 
to the ‘Transcendence of Subjective and Objective Horizon’ is their empha- 
sis on practice and experience.” These horizons are certain kinds of teaching 
rather than theoretical thought. As I will further discuss in the last chapter, this 
point is related to Tang’s interest in Huayan’s theory of doctrinal classification. 
Tang explained his idea of the ‘Transcendence of Subjective and Objective 
Horizon’ as follows: 


69 Ibid., pp. 3-73. 

70 lbid. pp. 75-154. 

71  LiChenyang, The Tao Encounters the West: Explorations in Comparative Philosophy (New 
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In these three horizons, knowledge needs to be transformed into wis- 
dom, or attributed to wisdom, in order to function in life and help human 
beings achieve the real existence of life with value. It is different from 
other learning in the world, which distinguishes knowing from doing 
as well as existence from value. The philosophy of it [Transcendence of 
Subjective and Objective Horizons] is not only knowing but the teaching 
in our living and life." 


As I will discuss in section 4.1.7, the dimension of practice is a key issue in Tang's 
thought, and is even regarded as being one of his most important contribu- 
tions to the thought of ‘Contemporary Neo-Confucianism.” Before discussing 
this, however, I stress that Tang considered that observing a thing from various 
angles involves different horizons. The choice of observation is dependent on 
the individual. There is no universal principle requiring all human beings to 
reach certain horizons. Observing vertically, horizontally and sequentially are 
three ways humans have of viewing the world. Since each observation has its 
own perspectives on discussing subject, object and the dissolution between 
the two, each constructs its own worldview in a relatively comprehensive way. 
Therefore, Tang summarized them as 'universal observation' (Chi. pian guan 
HÆ), 6 which is different from those perspectives taken only from certain par- 
ticular perspectives like individual disciplines, such as economics and physics. 
This point is essential to our understanding of Tang's response to 'scientism; as 
science, based on the above analysis, is only regarded as a particular angle but 
not as a ‘universal observation’. 

Although the nine horizons have been briefly mentioned above, they are 
not the whole of Tang's theory. In fact, the most important aspect of his theory 
is an understanding of how the horizons function together and it is this that I 
now wish to consider. 


74 The original Chinese is HZP > Aa EALAR > ESTEE DUE 

FA ZA ^ T BLA ZARA ZA date dE + RIP E827 ol 
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Tang Junyi, SCYXJ vol. 1, note 18, p. 51. 
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4.1.6 “Universal Observation’ on Universal Observations 

Although Tang presents the horizons deriving from sequential, horizontal and 
vertical observation as comprehensive, he emphasised that humans should 
not stick solely to one of them: 


No matter how good a single horizon of the mind is, if we consider it 
complete and feel content with it, it becomes the fetter of the mind.”” 


In Tang's view, each observation employs only a part of the entire function 
of the human mind. None of the observations permanently applies to all 
situations, which means their application depends on particular individuals 
in particular circumstances."? The most important point to recognise is that 
every kind of observation is from the human mind. As Tang argued, the spirit 
of human beings towards God, the pure mind of Buddhism and the moral con- 
sideration of others as Confucianism suggests are actually all from the same 
origin but with various names.”? It is in this sense that Tang confirmed the 
value of all important intellectual traditions, as he explained: 


All words with meaning are reasonable from a certain perspective. If 
classifying them in terms of types and levels, making clear which orders 
we refer to and saying them at the right time, all words can be of ben- 
efit to the audience and can be considered ultimate truth from certain 
perspectives.8° 


Although the term ‘order’ (Chi. cixu XJF), which means sequence in the con- 
text of the above citation, is common in daily Chinese, it plays an important 
role in Tang's thought. It is because it states that the interaction amongst dif- 
ferent horizons and observations needs to follow a particular sequence. In fact, 
as mentioned previously, Tang considered that human beings firstly compre- 
hend the object and then turn the attention to the subject. In my view, this 


77 The original Chinese is ‘in FECI DEBERE ^ SPM sci EL ERE 
HEF > LEER ICE ER PERG ” See Tang Junyi, Rensheng zhi tiyan AE zia 
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already shows an 'order' of comprehending the world. At the very beginning of 
this study, I mentioned Lao Sze-kwang, who argued that Tang's philosophical 
method is Huayan’s ‘All is One, One is All.8! However, as I will discuss further 
at the end of this chapter, Tang's emphasis on ‘order’ proves Lao’s idea incor- 
rect. In my view, Huayan’s influence on Tang is not its logic of ‘All is One, One 
is All’, but its theory of doctrinal classification, an idea I will further discuss in 
Chapter 5. 

But, to return to the discussion of 'universal observation, although one 
intellectual tradition may be better than another in terms of certain criteria, 
no single intellectual tradition is supposed to be entirely superior to others. 
Therefore, Christianity Buddhism, Confucianism and any other kind of intel- 
lectual tradition and thought are actually forms of ‘relative truth’. The ‘absolute 
truth’, as Tang argued, is harmonization amongst different ‘relative truths’, as 
he explained: 


That we feel dissatisfied with relative truths is only because there are 
usually contradictions and conflicts among them. The ways of interde- 
pendence, inter-justification and harmony are always neglected. The pur- 
suit of absolute truth simply means the dissolution of the contradictions 
among relative truths so that a harmony can be achieved.?? 


In consideration of the fact that there are numerous ‘relative truths’ in the 
world, practically harmonizing all of them and reaching ‘absolute truth’ is 
impossible. In fact, Tang explicitly stated that he realized the complexity of this 
task. However, as ‘absolute truth’ can never be obtained, this implies the mind 
should not stop at any particular stage but must continue to pursue ‘absolute 
truth’. Otherwise, the ‘absolute truth’ would be a fetter of the mind, preventing 
it from further improvement.?? In this sense, in Tang's view, the human mind is 
always dynamic in Tang's view.84 

Applying this idea to the three methods of observation, Tang concluded that 
human beings should always reflect on their insights and limitations, and not 
adhere to any of them permanently. Even though one particular viewpoint may 


81  Seesection 1.1. 

82 The original Chinese is KUMA DAR ZIEKE ^ IERRA AT IS f] 
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be employed, human beings need to reflect on the value of it from time to time, 
and not ignore the value of other perspectives. It is because, in many instances, 
the relationship amongst various types of thought is mutually supplementary.?5 
Therefore, I argue that employing sequential, horizontal and vertical obser- 
vation to construct a worldview is not the end of Tang's thought but only a 
process which a person, ceaselessly pursuing philosophical questions, needs 
to follow. To view various observations critically, according to Tang, is called 
‘Universal Observation on universal observations’. Without such ‘Universal 
Observation on universal observations, the mind will become rigid and, as a 
result, the achievement of an ‘infinite life’ will become impossible. As he said: 


If [viewing an issue from certain kinds of universal observation] is 
inevitable in principle, the oneness of the world of philosophical 
truth will be split. Each philosophy can only achieve a certain kind 
of universal observation. None can achieve a universal observation on 
the universal observations. The human activity of the mind also fails 
to achieve a universal observation on the universal observations via 
philosophy...... the life of existence on which the activity of mind relies, 
as a result, fails to reach or achieve an infinite life of existence either.89 


To sum up, Tang's model is thus of a never-ending process, in which all the 
‘relative truths’ are to be harmonized.?" As I will discuss in section 4.2, Tang 
harmonized Fang's thought based on this idea. The key to achieve this ideal 
is the human mind, since various forms of observation actually stem from it. 
Whilst this discussion helps reveal Tang's complete thought, a crucial issue 
remains, namely how to make the thought practicable. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to consider the practice of the mind, or the theory will be a kind of empty 
talk. And this is what I consider in the next section. 


85 For more discussion, see Chiu King Pong, ‘Tang Junyi “Rujiashi minzhu" lilun shuping 
HER | FRACTURE mai, in Qian Yongxiang $€7kff ed. Sixiang 27 
Taiyanghua zhihou BAB 27 KIzit6 7 (& (Taipei: Lianjing Hii, 2014), pp. 87-108. 
86 The original Chinese is HERE LA HARER EHAZE BID 
AA TIER. > qfi — UT EEERTÉE LE e BO — Ha > TPR RE ai 
nunu > ODA A BE SE ER DIXIE SEI ACA XL REB. « rid 
ESET ZA tn TEE ^ TIR BEEOSET Sos RR IE S TELEZS ° 
Junyi, scvxj vol. 1, note 18, p. 31. 

87 Roger T. Ames, Confucian Role Ethics: A Vocabulary (Hong Kong: The Chinese University 
Press, 2011), pp. 77-85. 
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41.7 The Theory of Practice—A Preliminary Discussion 

Many scholars have correctly stated that the main theme of Confucianism 
is moral self-cultivation, in which how to become good is the overriding 
concern.88 While some scholars like Julia Ching emphasize the external rituals 
of Confucianism which Confucian scholars practice in order to achieve self- 
cultivation,®? others pay more attention to the internal practice of the mind.99 
As Confucius said, "What can a man do with the rites who is not benevolent? 
What can a man do with music who is not benevolent?’ In this sense, I argue 
that external rituals seem to play a secondary role in the Confucian tradition of 
practice, as the most important element is the quality of the mind. 

In fact, some scholars tend to think that because of social and economic 
changes, many Confucian rituals are no longer valid in contemporary society.9?? 
Taking this a step further, the characteristics of a Confucian in modern times 
are inevitably different from those of the past.?? If we consider the words of 
Confucius, however, there is no necessary relationship between Confucian rit- 
uals and being a good person. Even if there was no ritual at all, a person could 
still achieve self-cultivation. On the other hand, if a person does not achieve 
self-cultivation, the existence of the rituals alone becomes meaningless. 

Before further discussion, however, a point should be noted, which is the dif- 
ference between suggesting a theory of 'gongfw INR and practicing a kind of 
‘gongfu’. In general, 'gongfu' is a word which has no exact equivalent in English 
but approximately means ‘the effort spent on something’.% In discussing 
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self-cultivation, therefore, this can be expressed as the 'gongfu of self- 
cultivation Many Confucians, especially those in the Song and the Ming 
dynasties, suggested their own theory of 'gongfu of self-cultivation’. Although, 
to a large extent, itis correct to say that most contemporary Confucian thinkers 
did not suggest such a theory,’ it does not mean that contemporary Confucian 
thinkers did not practice any 'gongfu. In fact, reading, writing calligraphy and 
even drinking tea could be regarded as 'gongfw in the Chinese intellectual tra- 
ditions, as all of them help improve human concentration.?6 As Thomé H. Fang 
noted, Tang Junyi seemed to reflect himself via writing." In this sense, there- 
fore, I argue that writing is Tang's 'gongfu of self-cultivation'98 

As Lao Sze-kwang says, the death of Tang implies the tradition of dis- 
cussing the ‘gongfu of becoming moral’ ends.?? In his Zhexue gailun PE 
ittam (Introduction to Philosophy), Tang stressed the role of practice after his 
discussion of different philosophical theories, arguing that their real value 
was in practice rather than in discussion. The theory of 'gongfu, therefore, is 
essential.!?? He defined this theory thus: 
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The simplest definition of the learning of moral achievement of human 
beings is the conscious alteration of the behaviour of their bodies. Its 
most profound ‘gong fw, however, is cultivation of the mind.!?! 


To understand this mental practice, I will highlight four points in Tang's 
thought. First, he considered that all evil ideas preventing human beings 
from improving themselves stem from the desire for the material. Second, he 
argued that human beings should recognize the ability and the possibility of 
overcoming this desire. Third, if, despite their best efforts, and the possibility 
of overcoming this desire, human beings still fail to progress, Tang considered 
that they would feel humiliated, and this would motivate them to improve 
again. In this sense, it is anticipated that the stronger the sense of humiliation 
humans feel, the greater their determination for self-cultivation. Fourth, Tang 
considered that there is no universal principle of practice for all human beings, 
implying that the commitment to practice depends on individuals.!?? 

Admittedly, Tang's discussion of practice is rather simple. However, its char- 
acteristics easily make him distinguishable from his fellow scholars since he 
was not only trying to develop a theory concerning self-cultivation, but also 
to practise what he suggested. In other words, Tang not only discusses what is 
good, but also how to be good. Therefore, his thought is also described as the 
‘scholarship of becoming moral’ (Chi. chengde zhi xue pí% 7 £&).103 In fact, 
as I will discuss in section 4.3 and Chapter 5 respectively, Tang's emphasis on 
practice not only influences his interpretation of Huayan thought, but also his 
response to ‘scientism’. This general introduction to Tang's thought leads us to 
his consideration of the failure of Western culture. 


448 Tang on the Failure of Western Culture 

Like Thomé H. Fang, Tang Junyi also considered that Western culture was 
failing. In general, he concluded that Western culture developed downwards 
and outwards, from, in his terminology, the "Transcendence of Subjective and 
Objective Horizon’ to the ‘Objective Horizon. To explain this, Tang first 
suggested that the development of modern science stemmed from the 
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‘Horizon of Abstract Contemplation in the Void; the fifth horizon in his theory 
of nine horizons, in which humans think about the universal characteristics of 
phenomena. From this, the development of studying abstract concepts includ- 
ing mathematics became possible. On the one hand, Tang admired the great 
achievement of Western culture in developing modern science; on the other 
hand, he criticized Western culture for failing to develop it upwards, from the 
‘Horizon of Abstract Contemplation in the Void’ to the ‘Horizon of Conversion 
to the one God’ or to any of the other horizons in the ‘Transcendence of 
Subjective and Objective Horizon’. Tang believed that Western culture devel- 
oped in an opposite direction: 


This turning downwards and outwards from the ‘Horizon of Abstract 
Contemplation in the Void’ causes problems in the contemporary world 
that human beings face. The culture of this so-called modern world dif- 
fers from that of the classical world, which develops upwards and inwards 
from the ‘Horizon of Abstract Contemplation in the Void’ and creates a 
moral-and-religion based social culture. This is a difference of direction 
and this difference is led by changes in Western culture.!?? 


To Tang, the downward and outward development of culture not only caused 
‘scientism’, which denies the value of religion, but also individualism, which 
recognises human beings as merely different individuals, and even Marxism- 
Leninism, which classifies them in various socio-economic groups. As a 
result, he held that humanism was destroyed and the future of humanity put 
in crisis.!95 In order to complement the shortcomings caused by this cultural 
change, Tang suggested that the development of science needed eventually to 
be subordinated to a kind of moral philosophy or religion, as he argued below: 


In previous times, morality which belonged to an individual nation, an 
individual class and an individual occupation or profession is certainly 
[a kind of] closed [system]. Only emphasizing certain particular moral 
norms or a morality in particular behaviours is, however, also closed. 
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[Instead,] the morality of truly admiring different kinds of personality 
and the virtue of penetrating all morals empathically through an open 
mind are respectable. In terms of philosophical wisdom, a philosophical 
theory, which illustrates the common nature of all religions, illustrates 
how a philosophy empathically penetrates all kinds of morals, and illus- 
trates that these kinds of religious morality and philosophical wisdom 
should predominate over all knowledge and technology, is going to occur. 
It is not my personal view but the call of our time, or the direction which 
follows the trend of current religious morality and philosophy.!06 


In fact, as Tang argued, all of his writings can be ignored except his response 
to materialism.!°’ In my view, this represents the central element of Tang's 
thought. At least, it is the goal for which Tang developed his thought. In his 
theory of ‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind’, different scales of values are put 
into different horizons. Horizons particularly contribute to the development 
of the study of material and abstract ideas, such as the 'Horizon of the Discrete 
Existence of the Myriad Things, the 'Horizon of the Transformations as related 
to Species and Genus; the ‘Horizon of Functional and Orderly Operations’ and 
the 'Horizon of Abstract Contemplation in the Void' are in the lower ranking, 
while "Transcendence of Subjective and Objective Horizon' occupies a higher 
position. In this sense, like the 'blueprint' suggested by Fang that I outlined in 
Chapter 3, Tang's theory appears to handle the challenge of science. However, 
before I discuss how effective their responses to 'scientism' are, a more critical 
review of Tang's thought is needed as it relates to our discussion in the final 
chapter. 


41.9  Conclusion—A Critical Review of Tang's Thought 

Although Tang is viewed as one of the most important figures in Chinese intel- 
lectual history, his thought has been much criticized in academia. First, it is 
argued that he tended to privilege Confucianism and to integrate different 
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intellectual traditions into Confucianism.!9? At first sight, this criticism appears 
reasonable, as Confucianism is considered the final horizon in Tang's theory of 
the ‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind, implying that Confucianism is the ulti- 
mate intellectual tradition. However, if we consider Tang's own philosophi- 
cal position more carefully, saying that Confucianism is the most important 
amongst various intellectual traditions seems only applicable to Tang's own 
situation. Not everyone regards, nor needs to regard, Confucianism as the most 
important intellectual tradition as Tang did. His main concern was to explain 
the existence of the mind, especially its ability to employ moral consideration. 
For Tang himself, Confucianism provided the most convincing explanation 
of this. 

Since the ultimate goal may be different for different people, considering 
Confucianism the best philosophy in all situations is not essential. In Tang's 
view, Confucianism is the best explanation of moral issues amongst other 
intellectual traditions, as, for him, Christianity, Buddhism and other intellec- 
tual traditions are not the final answer.!°9 However, they may be the answer for 
other people. In this regard, Tang's considering Confucianism the last horizon 
does not mean that Confucianism plays a superior role to other intellectual 
traditions. Judging various intellectual traditions 'objectively' or in a scholarly 
way is not his main concern. Instead, I argue that what he tries to achieve is 
the absorption of different intellectual traditions into his own system, so that 
each intellectual tradition has its own place.!? The ideal world he wanted is da 
he shijie KATE or ‘a world of harmony’ (Chi. Ae 7), in which various views 
and values can co-exist without conflicts and obstacles. A world with identical 
value (Chi. tong [5]), which is also sometimes translated as ‘harmony’, was not 
what he pursued." Confucianism, for Tang, is the best intellectual tradition 
for achieving this world of ‘he’."? In fact, as I noted in section 3.1.6, this is a key 
difference between Fang and Tang, as the former tends to pursue a value which 
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is shared by different cultures, while the latter aims at preserving a variety of 
values. In brief, in my view, criticizing Tang for ranking Confucianism as supe- 
rior and other traditions as inferior may, in the final analysis, be a misunder- 
standing of Tang's thought. 

In fact, I would argue that Tang did not put Confucianism above other 
intellectual traditions. Instead, his thought helps define the effectiveness of 
Confucianism. As previously mentioned, Confucianism belongs to 'sequential 
observation' in Tang's system. It is only one of the three observations which 
make up the function of the mind. In this sense, there is no absolute superi- 
ority of Confucianism over other intellectual traditions. This point is essen- 
tial because it helps us understand Tang's interpretation of Huayan thought, 
which I will discuss in section 4.3. Just as Kant's discussions of the subject actu- 
ally help limit the power of the subject, Tang's discussions of Confucianism 
also limit the power of this intellectual tradition.!? This point, unfortunately, 
is misunderstood in almost all scholarship about Tang. 

Second, Tang's thought is widely regarded as ‘pan-moralism’, in which all 
phenomena in the world are summarized as moral activities of the mind.!^ 
Similar criticism, in fact, appears in many discussions of Confucianism, 
where the issue of morality plays a dominant role.!5 Although the term 'pan- 
moralism is a kind of criticism that some scholars such as Chen Te [43 are 
eager to make about Tang! I argue that such a description can, in fact, be 
considered a kind of appreciation of Tang based on his own definition of moral 
activity. While discussing the nature of moral activity, Tang said: 


I think the nature of a moral life is to overrule one's own living con- 
sciously. Since I believe that, fundamentally, human beings can reflect 
consciously, we can view ourselves or the world consciously in a different 
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actual self is transcended...... the actual self means the self trapped 
in an object in a particular time and space...... the common nature of 
moral mentality and moral activities is to help the self get rid of the trap, 
helping the self not to get trapped again. Moral value is shown at this 
moment of liberation.!!? 


In Tang's view, moral value is manifested whenever actual life is consciously 
transcended. Whether a life is moral or not depends on the extent of the tran- 
scendence. The more the actual life is transcended, the more moral the life is.!!8 
Tang concluded thus: 


All of your life can be moralized, as long as you consider that the life is 
supposed to be.!!? 


"Pan-moralism, in this sense, is not a criticism at all. On the contrary, it reflects 
the fact that Tang tried to show moral value in various situations, an attitude 
suggested in Confucius’ saying, ‘The gentleman never deserts benevolence, not 
even for as long as it takes to eat a meal. If he hurries and stumbles one may 
be sure that it is in benevolence that he does so.!?° The emphasis on moral 
value in all situations and phenomena is undoubtedly a characteristic of Tang’s 
thought and I argue that it is similar to Huayan thought, which considers the 
fruit of Buddha to be always harmonious, a point I will return to in Chapter 5. 
In my view, considering this characteristic a shortcoming may be inappropri- 
ate, as, according to Tang, viewing the world in a contrary way may also reflect 
that a person is not moral enough. A short story about Tang helps explain this 
idea. In the myth about Emperor Yao #2 and Emperor Shun %# in ancient China 
around the twenty-third century BC, it is said that Emperor Yao transferred 
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the ownership of the country to Shun because the latter was a moral person. 
This myth is always regarded as the political ideal of Confucianism.?! Once 
asked by a student if Emperor Yao was forced to give way to Shun when the 
latter held the military power, Tang replied agitatedly, arguing that we should 
not doubt others’ good intentions simply because we do not share them.!?? In 
this sense, following Tang's position, it is the person who cannot act well who 
needs to reflect, not the person who can act well who deserves the challenge. 
Therefore, after defining the meaning of moral activity as suggested by Tang, 
I consider that it is unnecessary to defend the view that Tang's thought is not 
‘pan-moralism’. On the contrary, this description helps confirm the character- 
istic of his thought, which is to consider the world full of moral value. 

Third, Tang is commonly considered an 'idealist' in academia, which sug- 
gests that only the mind is true or real.7? This description, in my view, clearly 
simplifies Tang's thought. As discussed above, Tang explicitly said that he 
admitted the existence of matter. In his theory of 'Nine Horizons, there are 
three horizons explaining the substance, appearance and function of objects. 
He also argued that there are many reasons which constitute a phenomenon, 
though moral reason is the one he considered most decisive.?^ Therefore, I 
argue that considering Tang an ‘idealist’ is the converse of his own idea. I imag- 
ine that this illusion concerning Tang is probably caused by his emphasis on 
the role of the mind. Based on the fact that matter and objects also play a role 
in his thought, it may be said that what Tang is concerned with is the relation- 
ship between subject and object, or the mind and the material. The term ‘ideal- 
ist’ is so misleading that it only makes Tang’s thought confusing.!25 

Although the criticism of Tang may not be as serious as many scholars claim, 
I admit that there are potential difficulties with his theory. The most important 
of these is the issue of the existence of the mind, and especially its function of 
moral consideration. As Tang stressed, the existence of the mind is a practical 
rather than a theoretical issue. In other words, human beings can experience 
but not think of the existence of the mind. In this sense, Tang obviously agreed 
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with Xiong Shili's idea that the experience of the mind is a ‘manifestation’ in 
our daily life.?6 Intuition, as Tang admitted, became more important in his 
later life.!27 

However, if such experience is denied by an individual, or their experience 
is not as strong as Tang's, I argue that his theory becomes less persuasive.!?? In 
fact, while discussing Tang's thought, some scholars may consider that the 
existence of the mind and its characteristic of being morally good is simply 
an ‘assumption’ made by Tang.'?? Although when we consider the existence of 
the mind and its characteristic of moral consideration an assumption appears 
necessary theoretically, this may not touch the core of Tang's thought. As he 
admitted, his argument concerning the existence of the mind is like that of 
Descartes’ ‘I think, therefore, I am. Only when a human being uses the mind 
can its existence and characteristics be acknowledged. As long as there is a 
feeling of sympathy in the daily life of human beings, the capacity for moral 
consideration is proved.!°° In this sense, I argue that Tang's argument for the 
existence of his own mind and its function is ultimately empirical, based on 
his own inner experience of moral reflection.!?! Therefore, I call him a ‘moral 
empiricist. Tang's argument for the existence of the mind of other human 
beings is similar. As Tang considered that his own mind was moral, therefore, 
it would be immoral to assume that only he had a mind. He also argued that he 
felt the existence of the minds of other people in his daily experience.!?? This 
experience Tang called 'empathizing with the same feeling' (Chi. Tongqing 


gonggan E+E). In brief, admitting that minds exist in all human beings 
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is not a theoretical but a practical point, experienced in our daily life but not 
in our thought.!?* 

In fact, since Tang's argument is mainly based on his own experience and 
the existence of the mind is difficult to be proved theoretically,?5 the feasibil- 
ity of ‘The Nine Horizons’ is also doubtful.!?6 Perhaps it is only Tang who can 
say if the interpenetration amongst 'The Nine Horizons' may be achieved or 
not, since other people cannot share his experience. Alternatively, people who 
follow Tang's theory of practice may also experience the horizons as Tang sug- 
gested. In this sense, I think that Tang's thought seems doomed to be criticized 
as subjective and idealistic, though in fact he introduced routes for his readers 
to follow. Tang stressed that his thought is only an answer for him. I also suspect 
that his theory is only valid for his own experience since it is, to a large extent, 
very particular. However, Tang's theory may be considered universal insofar as 
it is based on an experience that all human beings are believed to have. This 
is the experience of moral consideration. Different disciplines may have their 
own explanations of this experience. For Tang, however, it derives from the 
human mind. Undoubtedly, Tang stressed the function of moral consideration 
of the mind. For those holding a similar position, therefore, his theory may 
be more convincing. In brief, in my view, the effectiveness of Tang's thought 
seems to depend on the individual. The more attention a person pays to Tang's 
notion of moral consideration, the more effective Tang's thought will be, and 
vice versa. This point is like Huayan thought, in which the achievement of a 
harmonious world relies on the quality of the practitioner. 

Second, the meaning of the mind Tang suggested is so broad that it is dif- 
ficult to obtain any specific meaning for it. As I have said previously, in the 
Confucian tradition, there are numerous words relating to subjectivity, each of 
them referring to a specific meaning or function. Mind (Chi. xin Ù), sentiment 
(Chi. ging 13i) and desire (Chi. yu 8X) are some examples. Although the appli- 
cation of them may differ amongst various thinkers,?? containing all their 


134 Huang Huiying Hi5, Tang Mou er xiansheng dui taren xinling yu xingshan de pu- 
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meanings within a single term is not popular. For Tang, however, all the func- 
tions and characteristics of the subject seem to be attributed to the concept of 
mind or ‘xinling’. This is, on one hand, an innovation by Tang, especially in the 
context of modern Chinese philosophical study. On the other hand, however, 
the broadness of the meaning of the concept makes its content too wide and 
its characteristics too vague. Perhaps it is this innovation which creates the dif- 
ficulty of understanding his thought. 

The subjective nature of Tang's theory has led to much commentary upon it, 
but whether critical or supportive, all may be valid from certain perspectives. 
Tang's thought is inevitably enhanced by its complexity, but this complexity 
also makes his thought less rigid than the thought of many of his fellow aca- 
demics. As Tang himself said: 


I don't want my philosophy to be a castle but a bridge. I don't want my 
philosophy to be a mountain but a road and river.!38 


Using the bridge, road and river metaphors, Tang suggested that everyone 
can find their own destination.?? He recommends no fixed philosophi- 
cal model and this is probably the main feature of his thought.!^? It is also 
the source of its strengths and weaknesses. Tang’s work was extensive and 
discussed many topics, including education and politics, which cannot 
be covered in a single chapter. However, I believe that the introduction above 
covers the most important elements in his thought for understanding his 
appropriation of Huayan thought, which I will discuss in section 4.3. First 
though I wish to show how Tang harmonizes Fang's thought, an issue totally 
neglected in academia but important to our understanding of their appro- 
priations of Huayan thought. 


138 The original Chinese is ‘ACG 2 HEREZ EESE ^ MEERA GN 
(EA AS ZS aL > MERE IER ^ Aut ?' Tang, scyxy vol. 1, note 18, 
PP. 34-35: 

139 Tang, RJZC, note 105, pp. 566. 


140 Although the theory of 'The Nine Horizons of the Mind' is a model, Tang considered 
that it is a model of his own but not a model universally applicable to all people. As he 
argued in the preface of Shengming cunzai yu xinling jingjie vol. 1, where the theory of 
"The Nine Horizons of the Mind' is suggested, it is not essential for a person to read the 
book. Reading it or not depends on that person feels a need. See Tang, scyxy vol. 1, note 18, 
p. 7. Instead of an expression of his humble character, I think it is a sound comment on 
his thought. 


160 CHAPTER 4 
4.2 Tang Junyi's Harmonization of Thomé H. Fang's Thought 


There are two reasons for discussing Tang's harmonization of Fang's thought 
here. First, as I mentioned in Chapter 1, the teacher-student relationship 
between Fang and Tang is always neglected in academia. However, as I will 
show below, Fang seems to have inspired Tang. In my view, only by consider- 
ing this point can Tang's thought be comprehended thoroughly. Second and 
more important for this study, Tang’s harmonization of Fang’s thought is a 
good example of his idea of ‘Universal Observation on universal observations’. 
As I will discuss in Chapter 5, Tang tried to harmonize different intellectual 
traditions in order to avoid causing ‘scientism’. In this sense, therefore, his har- 
monization of Fang's thought provides a preparatory discussion for Chapter 5. 

Although Tang declined to be a private student of Xiong Shili and consid- 
ered he had established his own thought prior to meeting the latter! his role 
as Xiong's follower is always stressed, ? a phenomenon I do not find satisfac- 
tory. Interestingly, as I mentioned in Chapter 1, chatting once with a Western 
scholar, Tang said, in English, ‘Fang is my teacher’. The scholar wondered if 
Tang had said, 'Fang was my teacher' but Tang emphasized that even though 
a long time may have passed, in Chinese tradition, the relationship between a 
teacher and a student continues.!^? A letter from Tang to Fang in 1962 suggests 
the close relationship between them: 


My own immature works are not worth mentioning. But I do still remem- 
ber my teacher saying more than thirty years ago that philosophy should 
contain both emotion and reason as well as involving an analysis of lit- 
erature and science. I did not understand then what this meant but I have 
subsequently realized this task is not easy. Contemporary philosophers 
separate emotion and reason, taking a particular theme and arbitrarily 
applying it to everything. The harm this can do is serious and eventually 
affects everyone. Therefore, I always want to set beginners on the right 
path, insisting that emphasizing one particular reason is to be avoided 
and that they should pursue the whole character and wisdom of life. My 


141 Tang, NZX, note 4, p. 42; Tang, SCYZ vol. 2, note 18, p. 480. 
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works are so crude that they fail to achieve this and my intellect is also 
rather limited so that I am unable to comprehend literature. Fortunately 
I have not completely abandoned my teacher's words of long ago and I 
am willing to teach young people in this spirit so that they should not be 
hidden from a single perspective.!^^ 


Tang's letter explicitly shows both his own sense of humility and his respect for 
Fang. Perhaps the letter may be viewed as a polite form of address as Tang was 
observed as always being kind to others.!*° However, I consider that the inter- 
pretation of the letter will be different if the characteristics of Fang's thought 
are taken into account. As I discussed in Chapter 3, Fang distinguished 'tran- 
scendent-immanent metaphysics’, based on the wholeness of the world, from 
what he saw as dualistic ‘praeternatural metaphysics’, based on a single per- 
spective. I argue that Fang’s ‘transcendent-immanent metaphysics’ is probably 
what Tang described he was trying to achieve in the letter. 

However, based on his own thought, which tries to confirm all valuable 
intellectual traditions and harmonize different ‘relative truths, it may not 
be Tang’s intention to negate the value of ‘praeternatural metaphysics’ but, 
instead, to acknowledge the values of both ‘praeternatural metaphysics’ and 
‘transcendent-immanent metaphysics’. As he stated: 


In human metaphysical thought, there are naturally two types of 
approach: the absolutism that covers the practical world with a meta- 
physical reality, and the relativism that divides the metaphysical reality 
and practical world in two..... I cannot stop the successive occurrence 
of these two types of metaphysics. I also think that this division never 
ends. The people who recognize the profound meaning of harmoniza- 
tion I describe will also know that the successive occurrence of the 
two types of metaphysics helps develop a teaching...... Since there is 
successive appearance, there is no contradiction if this happens in the 
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thought of a person or in the intellectual history of humanity ...... these 
two types of metaphysics help different individuals who are in different 
phases of development. It helps individuals not to become stuck in the 
current phase.!46 


Although Tang never quoted Fang's works, I argue that his view on the two 
types of metaphysics is probably identical to Fang's, a point no scholarship 
has previously noted. In a sense, Tang's harmonization of the two types of 
metaphysics is a complement to Fang's idea of distinguishing these two meta- 
physics. In order to harmonize the two types, Tang firstly suggested the idea 
of doctrinal classification, where I argue that in his view different apparently 
contradictory ideas actually derive from various periods, so that there is no real 
contradiction between them. I will discuss this in detail in Chapter 5. Secondly, 
Tang further argued that individual metaphysics fitted the needs of individual 
people. Therefore, no metaphysics should be negated in principle. Thirdly, 
based on his idea of ‘empathic penetration’, different intellectual traditions 
occur successively and endlessly. In my view, all these ideas of Tang are better 
understood if the linkage between Fang and Tang is acknowledged. That is to 
say, if only the relationship between Xiong and Tang is mentioned, such issues 
in Tang's thought as to why and how to harmonize different subjects and val- 
ues in the world may not be easily comprehended. Ironically, it is exactly this 
idea that Tang suggested in the epilogue of his last work, Shengming cunzai yu 
xinling jingjie, an idea believed to be his final position.” 

As I argued above, following Fang, 'scientism' should be seen as a kind of 
‘praeternatural metaphysics’. Tang's harmonization of 'praeternatural meta- 
physics’ and ‘transcendent-immanent metaphysics’, to a large extent, can be 
considered an example of responding to ‘scientism’. Therefore, investigating 
the relationship between Fang and Tang not only helps discuss their thought 
from a different perspective, from that focusing only on the relationship 
between Xiong and Tang, but also helps better explain Tang's response to 
‘scientism’. Before assessing this thoroughly in Chapter 5, I first return to Tang's 
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interpretation of Huayan thought, as it is his appropriation of this Buddhist 
tradition in order to respond to the challenge of 'scientism' that is the focus of 
this study. 


4.3 Tang Junyi's Interpretation of Huayan Thought—A Critical Review 


At the beginning of this chapter, I mentioned several studies which discuss 
the relationship between the thoughts of Tang and Huayan. In fact, all of them 
consider whether Huayan thought fits Tang's thought leading to the conclu- 
sion that Tang's appropriation of Huayan is or is not a ‘confusion of ideas’. 
However, I argue all of the studies employ a wrong approach to the discussion 
of the issue. This is because, in my view, the key is not whether Huayan thought 
fits the thought of Tang or not, but whether the Huayan thought perceived or 
understood by Tang fits his thought. In this sense, it is first necessary to under- 
stand how Tang interpreted Huayan thought, and I will discuss this in the fol- 
lowing sections. 


434 Tang’s Overall Interpretation of Huayan Thought 

Compared with Fang, the relationship between Tang and Huayan has attracted 
much more attention within the academy. In general, Tang relied on the writ- 
ings of Fazang and his interpretation can be divided into two parts. First is 
his clarification of the ideas of Huayan, particularly its idea of the content of 
the mind. Second is his explanation about the doctrinal classification theory 
of the Huayan thought. 

For the clarification of the ideas of Huayan, the first step Tang took was to 
redefine the content of the mind (Chi. xin Cv) by stressing the relationship 
between Huayan and Consciousness-Only. This point is very important, since 
Huayan thought, both historically and theoretically, develops based on the 
thought of Consciousness-Only. In fact, the characteristics of the thought 
of Consciousness-Only help guide the direction of Huayan thought. A good 
example is the relationship between consciousnesses and various phenomena 
as suggested by Consciousness-Only that all phenomena should be compre- 
hended via consciousnesses. Without consciousnesses, phenomena cannot be 
understood, a key theme of ‘no realm but consciousness’ (Chi. weishi wujing 
HERRIEI) of the thought of Consciousness-Only. Although Fazang revised 
some ideas of Consciousness-Only, considering alayavijfiana subordinate to 


the pure mind, an idea of Dasheng qixin lun, this relationship between sub- 
ject and phenomena does not change. In this sense, it is impossible to say that 
Huayan considered the pure mind the origin of phenomena. Tang's task, first 
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of all, is to explain clearly the relationship between these two systems. For 
this, Tang emphasized Fazang in his interpretation, considering him a key fig- 
ure connecting these two schools. In his Zhongguo zhexue yuanlun. Yuanxing 
pian FARER - EMER (The Original Discourse on Chinese Philosophy— 
Original Nature), Tang argued as follows: 


The Huayan School emphasizes the penetration of the three natures. 
Based on this penetration, the suchness [of the mind] consists of both 
the characteristics of unchanged and changed ...... that is to say, the 
suchness [of the mind] is an absolute which is beyond any compara- 
tive concepts like 'defiled' and 'pure, but not only say that the such- 
ness [of the mind] is the ‘not destroyed’ among ‘birth’ and ‘death’, or the 
‘unchanged’ among ‘changed’. This idea is not accepted in the thought of 
Consciousness-Only since it considers defiled and pure [dharmas] are 
contradictory to each other...... but Fazang mentions the characteris- 
tics of being unchanged and pureness of the mind of suchness and how 
they work with both defiled and impure [dharmas]. This does not only 
mean that the mind consists of both characteristics of being defiled and 
being pure. It also means that the appearance and the constitution of 
both defiled and pure [dharmas] are from the pure mind. Both defiled 
and pure [dharmas] are from the pure mind of suchness.!48 


As Tang defined it, the term dharma or ‘fa’ 7£ has different meanings, including 
the way to Nirvana, Buddhist teaching, Buddha nature and, in its most techni- 
cal sense, all the things which arise dependently. When speaking of the last, 
instead of discussing each kind of dharma, he usually used 'all dharmas' (Chi. 
yüe zhufa —WU]3&E) in his works.'^? Unlike Fang, who appeared to consider 
impure or defiled dharmas, which he defined as phenomena, morally bad and 
pure dharmas morally good, Tang did not confuse the quality of a dharma with 


its moral value. In fact, Tang's explanation is probably closer to the meaning 
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of Huayan thought, as the ultimate concern of this Buddhist tradition seems 
to dissolve the apparent distinction and conflict amongst all phenomena. For 
Tang, the dissolving of the apparent distinction and conflict among phenom- 
ena is possible in Huayan thought because of Fazang's revision of the 'three 
natures' theory of Consciousness-Only. Without Fazang's revision, which is to 
harmonise different concepts at the level of the mind, a harmonious world 
such as Huayan suggests would not be theoretically possible. All concepts 
related to the description of such a harmonious world, therefore, would also be 
meaningless.!°° The key to the penetration of the three natures, furthermore, is 
the emptiness of the mind: 


Although [Huayan] replaces the passionless seeds with the pure mind or 
the suchness of the mind, human beings should not consider this pure 
mind or suchness of mind a general reality only but know that it has an 
empty nature.”! 


Here, Tang explicitly states that the pure mind is not a reality which has an 
independent nature, a point easily misunderstood in much scholarship about 
Huayan. For Tang, the mind consists not only of types of consciousness but 
also of the nature of emptiness. Due to the nature of emptiness, what human 
beings perceive as reality or as the unchanged character of the mind is actu- 
ally only its appearance. Also because of the emptiness of the mind, human 
beings can perceive various kinds of phenomena while, at the same time, not 
be attached to any of them. This non-attachment of the mind helps dissolve 
the contradictions amongst the three natures. This means that interpenetra- 
tion among phenomena is already possible at the mind level, which is the ini- 
tial stage of the entire process of achieving enlightenment. Tang argued that 
Fazang's emphasis on both the emptiness and appearance of the mind is a 
combination of the thought of Madhyamaka and Consciousness-Only.!°? This 
point becomes a main characteristic of Tang's interpretation of Huayan. 

After clarifying such an important characteristic of the mind, Tang also 
helped explain the epistemological relationship between the mind and phe- 
nomena by better defining the word 'sheng' ^E, a step rare in the scholarship 


on Huayan thought. In the Chinese language, when employed as a verb, 'sheng' 
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usually means 'to create' or 'to grow* One of the best-known sentences about 
‘sheng’ in the Chinese intellectual tradition is probably, ‘The way begets one; 
one begets two; two begets three; three begets the myriad creatures, in Laozi.15? 
In Chinese Buddhist texts, ‘sheng’ is also employed to discuss the relationship 
between the mind of suchness and differentiated experience. It is probably the 
usual meaning of ‘sheng’ which makes the relationship between the mind and 
dharmas controversial in Chinese Buddhism, since the relationship may be 
comprehended as cosmological rather than epistemological.5+ Tang, however, 
explained clearly that ‘sheng’ does not mean ‘to create’ in the tathagatagarbha 
tradition, of which Huayan is a part. In his interpretation of Dasheng qixin lun, 
Tang explained this idea as follows: 


All theories about the mind of suchness ‘creating’ various dharmas are 
different from the situations where a conclusion comes from a premise, 
or a baby from its mother...... if we do not discuss this issue from a cos- 
mological or logical perspective, but from this angle that ‘throughout the 
process of practice, how does the mind respond to the situations we face’, 
then we can understand what “the mind of suchness ‘creating’ dharmas" 
means....... the meaning of ‘to create’ is that we respond to the situa- 
tions we face by means of our mind of practice, so that the situations can 
be in the same path [of practice] with such a mind, that can change the 
defiled into the pure, to give up the defiled but choose the pure.!55 


153 The original Chinese is ?É^E — > —/E — ^ —/E-— > =p). For the translation, 
see D. C. Lau, Lao Tzu: Tao Te Ching (London: Penguin, 1963), p. 63. 

154 For scholarship on this misunderstanding, see Liu Jee-loo, An Introduction to Chinese 
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Unlike Fang's idea of ‘creativity’, which is a mysterious force pushing the world 
and human beings to self-exalt, Tang suggested that ‘sheng’ is rather like the 
meaning of 'to renew' or 'to transform. It means the value of a phenomenon 
can be renovated through the functioning of the human mind. The phenome- 
non, in brief, is not created by the mind.!°° In my view, Tang's interpretation of 
‘sheng’ here seems rather similar to the characteristic of his own thought, as his 
thought is usually regarded as a kind of idealism, which suggests that only the 
mind is true or real, an idea I previously indicated as mistaken. In this sense, 
it is not reasonable to argue that only the mind is real in the tathagatagarbha 
tradition. In short, Tang appeared to consider that phenomena have existence 
independent of the mind and are thus real. However, this position of Tang may 
not necessarily contradict the position of Huayan thought, which considers 
that phenomena are experiences of the mind. As Tang further argued: 


According to the view of Huayan's ‘dharma realm’, all dharmas are inter- 
penetrated. All dharmas are actually mind. Such a realm itself is dhar- 
mas and also the mind. The penetration of various realms is equal to the 
penetration of various minds. My view on various dharmas is equal to 
my view on the penetration of various minds. The universe is, therefore, 
filled with transparent lights of mind, without any attachment to exter- 
nal horizons and there is no attachment to be defeated ...... the universe 
and all dharmas are actually mutually transparent, an infinite unity. It is 
the world view that when the pure mind functions, all dharmas are the 
manifestation of the mind.” 


Based on the above citations, I argue that Tang, on the one hand, considered that 
phenomena are not merely manifestations of the human mind. Phenomena, 
in this sense, have existence independent of the mind. On the other hand, 
phenomena are perceptions of the mind. This ambiguity of Tang, in my view, 
needs to be considered alongside his own philosophy as I suggested in sec- 
tion 4.1. As noted there, Tang showed his discontent with the Buddhist idea of 
impermanence from his earlier days. In this sense, I argue that Tang could not 
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hold the view that phenomena are just manifestations of the human mind. 
Instead, there is an independence of phenomena. However, in his interpreta- 
tion of Huayan thought, the independent character of phenomena needs to 
weaken. Otherwise, it is difficult to discuss the possibility of interpenetration 
between different phenomena. In fact, the latter is exactly what Tang meant in 
his interpretation of Huayan's theory of ‘dharma realm; which he defined as 
‘the wholeness of all dharmas'59 

According to the citation, from a metaphysical perspective, both the pure 
mind and phenomena are empty. Therefore, any obstruction between them 
is not real. Employing this principle in the world of phenomena leads to the 
conclusion of the 'dharma realm of non-obstruction of phenomena' (Chi. 
Shi shi wuai fajie EEEIEE) of Huayan thought. In fact, Tang argued 


that because there is no obstruction between phenomena, interpenetra- 
tion between them becomes possible. As noted in section 4.1.2, Tang aims 
at achieving an 'infinite life; in which human beings can penetrate the lives 
of other beings. To connect these two factors, I argue that Huayan's idea of 
the 'dharma realm of non-obstruction of phenomena' helps explain the pos- 
sibility of Tang's idea of the achievement of an ‘infinite life’, a point Tang also 
admitted implicitly in his work.!59 

In fact, as ‘interpenetration’ among phenomena becomes possible only 
when the pure mind functions, Tang’s interpretation of Huayan naturally 
turns to the idea of ‘Nature arising’ (Chi. Xing qi YERE), an idea closely related 
to Tang’s interpretation of Huayan’s doctrinal classification theory. As Tang 
reminded us, the ultimate aim of Buddhism is to help living beings become 
detached from vexation and cease suffering. Therefore, the most important 
step is to practise Buddhist theories, as he explained below: 


According to Buddhism, the human intellect is capable of thinking of the 
ultimate truth of the universe and our life. However, if we cannot change 
our attention from intellectual thinking to the pure mind and work hard 
in practice, we cannot obtain the true wisdom and employ the wisdom to 
defeat the attachment. Therefore, the true wisdom is the fruit of practice 
[but not the intellectual understanding of the principle].!©° 
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Tang's emphasis on the role of practice in Buddhism is crucial to his interpreta- 
tion of Huayan's theory of doctrinal classification. In fact, many scholars have 
noted that Tang's thought is like a kind of doctrinal classification theory, which 
tries to rank and harmonize various intellectual traditions.!6! This character- 
istic of Tang reminds us that his thought might have been influenced by the 
Buddhist theory of doctrinal classification, a point that some other scholars 
have briefly mentioned.!6? The questions remaining now are that what kind of 
doctrinal classification theory did Tang employ and how did this theory affect 
his thought. Before we discuss these issues, however, we must consider Tang's 
understanding of doctrinal classification. In general, Tang identified the aim 
and characteristics of doctrinal classification as follows: 


i)  doctrinal classification is the main characteristic of Chinese Buddhism; 

ii) theaim of itis to harmonize various Buddhist theories, stressing that the 
theories are addressed by the historical Buddha at different times, to dif- 
ferent audiences; 

iii.) since the theories are not articulated in the same period, to the same per- 
son, there is no contradiction between them; 

iv) different Buddhist theories play various roles in Buddhism 

v) different Buddhist schools suggest their own theories to achieve the aim 
of ii. ).163 


Tang's view that doctrinal classification is a characteristic of Chinese Buddhism 
is perhaps debatable as even Tiantai's Zhiyi #134 (538—597) and Fazang himself 
considered that it is also a characteristic of Indian Buddhism.!6^ However, this is 
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not the main issue regarding Tang's suggestions, as it is observed that doctrinal 
classification really plays a key role in Chinese Buddhism, particularly Tiantai 
and Huayan.!65 Instead, the main point of these classifications was to stipulate 
what the ultimate truth is that is suggested by the Buddha. According to Tang's 
suggestion above, the Buddha taught different theories at different times to dif- 
ferent audiences. In this sense, what the Buddha said at a certain time may be 
expedient as only the theory based on ultimate truth can be called ‘yuan’ [B]. 
In order better to explain this idea, Tang compared the thought of Huayan and 
Tiantai, as the schools both claimed their thought to be ‘yuan’. 

In Chapter 2, I explained that the meaning of 'yuan' is so broad that it can- 
not be translated by a single word. Tang also argued that its meanings as sug- 
gested by Tiantai and Huayan are different.!66 Therefore, before discussing 
which school is ‘yuan’, the definition of 'yuan' employed by each school needs 
to be clarified. Tang explained the definition of ‘yuan’ in Tiantai and Huayan 
as follows: 


Tiantai considers the teaching of Lotus Sutra ‘yuan’, because it suggests 
the way of reaching the ultimate reality through different expedient 
means, as well as the way of surrendering the expedient means but con- 
firming the ultimate reality. It implies that there is an expedient means 
to surrender in order to reach the ultimate reality. Huayan, on the other 
hand, asserts the reality of the single Buddha-realm. There is no expedi- 
ent means to surrender but only ultimate reality to confirm.!67 


Although the idea of 'expedient means' seems to derive from the Sanskrit 
‘upaya’, a similar idea, ‘quan’ f& is also seen in Mencius. Here ‘quan’ means 
discretion by an individual scholar.!68 In fact, ‘quan’, the word Tang employed 
in his discussion of ‘expedient means, is exactly the word used in Mencius. 


165 AsJoachim Gentz suggests, the doctrinal classification theories of these Buddhist schools 
help make the schools more flexible so that they were able to survive at various points in 
Chinese history. See his ‘Buddhism and Chinese Religions’, in Perry Schmidt-Leukel ed., 
Buddhist Attitudes to Other Religions (St. Ottilien: EOS, 2008), pp. 172-21. As I will explain 
in Chapter 5, I argue that this point is important to understand why Tang favoured the 
theory of doctrinal classification in particular amongst various Buddhist ideas. 

166 See Tang, ZYYD vol. 3, note 150, p. 324. 
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In this sense, Tang may not consider 'expedient means' exclusively an idea of 
Buddhism but also an idea of the Chinese tradition. In the above citation, in 
short, Tiantai confirms the value of both expedient means and ultimate reality, 
considering the former a means to reach the latter. It helps explain the idea of 


‘evil in Buddha nature’ (Chi. fo ju xinge {#5 E38), a controversial concept 


of Tiantai which suggests that Buddha may also employ evil means to help 
sentient beings wherever necessary. Since the means Tiantai uses is flexible, 
in principle, no sentient beings are excluded. As a result, no sentient beings 
are excluded from Tiantai teaching and therefore, Tiantai’s patriarchs consid- 
ered their thought ‘yuan’. Huayan, on the other hand, develops its theory based 
on the functioning of the pure mind, through which all the distinctions and 
conflicts among various dharmas are dissolved. The world in this state, there- 
fore, is non-obstructive and harmonious. This realm is considered ultimate by 
Huayan thought, since no other realms are regarded as superior. 

The definitions of ‘yuan’ by Tiantai and Huayan in the above discussion are 
actually different. To Tiantai, though the Tiantai’s patriarchs did not state this 
explicitly, it is actually the practicability of means which makes its thought 
‘yuan’ compared with other Buddhist theories. To Huayan, on the other hand, 
it is the perfection of the harmonious world that indicates its thought is ‘yuan’. 
Therefore, contrary to Tiantai, it is in the end but not the means that Huayan 
considered its thought ‘yuan’. In other words, both Tiantai and Huayan consid- 
ered their thought ‘yuan in terms of their own definitions. Argument about 
which school is ‘yuan’, therefore, is not meaningful when the criteria used are 
not the same.!6? By clarifying the definition of 'yuan' between the two schools, 
Tang tends to dissolve the dispute which had affected the two schools since 
the Tang Dynasty. 

However, as I mentioned previously, the ‘yong’ or function of the mind is 
definitely important in Tang's interpretation of Huayan thought. The positions 
of the Tiantai and the Huayan patriarchs, as Tang described them, help sup- 
port this view: 


Tiantai's Zhili suggested Buddha nature contains all characteristics, con- 
sidering that Huayan's idea of nature arising depends on external condi- 
tions. Therefore, itis not as certain as saying that Buddha nature contains 
all characteristics. Huayan, however, argued that ‘if Buddha nature func- 
tions completely, is there any reason to say that Buddha nature does 
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not contain all characteristics?’ ‘The idea that Buddha nature functions 
with certain characteristics [performing good acts for instance] neces- 
sarily includes the idea that Buddha nature contains such characteristics 
[good]. However, the idea that 'Buddha nature contains certain charac- 
teristics [good] does not mean such characteristics [performing good 
acts] will necessarily function’. Therefore, arguing Buddha nature con- 
tains certain characteristics is less comprehensive than saying that the 
Buddha nature functions with these characteristics.!/0 


As Tang argued, the idea that Buddha nature has certain characteristics, 
such as the ability to behave well, for instance, implies there are characteris- 
tics of goodness in Buddha nature; otherwise, the ability to demonstrate good 
behaviour could not exist. Arguing that Buddha nature contains certain char- 
acteristics, to some extent, means nothing if such characteristics are not func- 
tional. For example, a person with good character should perform certain acts 
in accordance with that good character, like helping others who are in need. 
If the person is observed not to help when so required, arguing the person has 
good character seems nonsensical. In this sense, discussing the functioning of 
the mind is more sensible than discussing its nature. 

A point of clarification is perhaps needed here. We may say that a person 
performing good acts does not necessarily prove the person has a good charac- 
ter because the person can perform good acts for a bad purpose. To please oth- 
ers by helping them so that a long-term benefit can be gained is an example. 
This argument, in my view, however, does not apply to Huayan thought since 
Huayan develops its thought based on the idea of the pure mind. The pure 
mind is by definition good and therefore, its intent cannot be bad. This is a pre- 
supposition of Huayan thought and is reflected in the fact that Huayan does not 
agree with Tiantai's idea of ‘evil in Buddha nature’, an idea tending to suggest 
that even Buddha could act badly. In this sense, at least in the case of Huayan 
thought, Tang's arguing that the mind functioning with certain characteristics 
always implies there are such characteristics in nature is logically valid. 

In the same way, however, Huayan's arguing that a pure mind will always do 
good is criticized by Mou Zongsan, who considered the argument a tautology." 
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Regardless of the controversy over the form of the argument, as we have seen, 
the functioning of the mind is always important in Tang's interpretation of 
Huayan, like the situation in his own thought discussed in previous sections. 
The emphasis on the functioning of the mind helps determine the practical 
character of Tang's thought, a point to be borne in mind whenever discussing 
him. This point also explains Tang's interpretation of 'sudden teaching' (Chi. 
dun jiao #30), the teaching just before ‘yuan jiao’ in Huayan's theory of doctri- 
nal classification. 

As described in Chapter 2, there are five teachings in Huayan's theory of 
doctrinal classification, which are the 'Small Vehicle Doctrine of Ordinary 
Disciples’ or ‘Small Teaching’, ‘Initial Doctrine of the Great Vehicle’ or ‘Initial 
Teaching, ‘Final Doctrine of the Great Vehicle’ or ‘Final Teaching’, ‘Great 
Vehicle's Doctrine of Sudden Enlightenment’ or ‘Sudden Teaching’ and ‘yuan 
jiao’. The ‘Great Vehicles Doctrine of Sudden Enlightenment’ or ‘Sudden 
Teaching’ is placed between the tradition of tathagatagarbha, which is 
expressed as ‘Final Doctrinal of the Great Vehicle’, and ‘yuan jiao’. Therefore, it 
would be expected that the role of ‘sudden teaching’ would be highly ranked 
in the Huayan system. However, in fact, its place was once controversial in 
the Huayan School. Huiyuan #36 (673—743), a student of Fazang, suggested 
removing ‘sudden teaching’ from Huayan's theory of doctrinal classification, 


considering the nature of ‘sudden teaching’ different from other teachings.!7? 
Tang, however, argued that ‘sudden teaching’ is the key for Huayan thought to 
change its focus from philosophical theory to religious practice, through which 
it is possible eventually to recognise the harmonious world.!% Traditionally, 
‘sudden teaching’ is a major element in Chan Buddhism and so it is gener- 
ally thought that Huayan ranks Chan Buddhism as inferior to its own thought.!7* 
For Tang, however, ranking Chan Buddhism as inferior to Huayan thought is 
not the aim of the inclusion of ‘sudden teaching’ in the Huayan theory of doc- 
trinal classification, for as he argued: 
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To agree with the perfect realm is profound. It is not an issue about exten- 
sive thinking. In fact, human beings need to stop practising extensive 
thinking, for only by doing that can they have a profound agreement with 
the perfect realm. Therefore, sudden teaching is different from the previ- 
ous teachings suggested by Buddhism.!”5 


In Tang's view, Chan Buddhism is one of the Buddhist traditions trying to alter 
the focus from philosophical theory to religious practice. ‘Sudden teaching’, 
however, is more than Chan Buddhism. To Tang, any theories sharing the same 
function can be classified as ‘sudden teaching!" In this sense, Chan Buddhism 
is only one kind of ‘sudden teaching’. Huayan’s emphasis on ‘sudden teach- 
ing’ is to explain the change of focus, not a basis for discriminating between 
Chan Buddhism and Huayan thought.!”” In fact, as noted in Chapter 2, Huayan 
thought has been widely criticized as subjective and a main reason for this crit- 
icism is the lack of a clear theory of religious practice in the Huayan patriarchs’ 
teaching. According to Tang, ‘sudden teaching’ is a kind of religious practice: 
only from it is the realisation of harmony possible. Like his own theory of prac- 
tice, which, as I discussed in section 4.1.7, is rather general and open, Tang did 
not elaborate further on what Huayan’s religious practice means. However, it 
is clear that he considered ‘sudden teaching’ Huayan’s theory of practice.!”8 As 
Tang argued, Huayan’s theory of doctrinal classification is not only a theory for 
harmonizing various Buddhist beliefs at a theoretical level, but also a path or 
process of self-cultivation through which the harmonious world can eventu- 
ally be achieved at a practical level.1”9 

In fact, compared with Fang’s interpretation of Huayan, Tang wisely con- 
sidered the issue of religious practice in his interpretation of Huayan’s theory 
of doctrinal classification, even though he did not discuss Li Tongxuan, who 
stressed the role of religious practice in the Huayan tradition. In this sense, 
religious practice need not be found outside the teaching of Huayan’s patri- 
archs. Therefore, it is a characteristic of Tang’s interpretation to consider the 
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issue of Huayan's religious practice, while at the same time, leaving the pedi- 
gree of the Huayan School unchanged. 

When understanding the above ideas concerning the theory of doctrinal 
classification, we can see that, for Tang, different Buddhist theories are mutu- 
ally complementary. Huayan thought is undoubtedly 'yuar' since it is directly 
developed from a Buddhist perspective, and no other theories are considered 
superior within the tradition of Buddhism. However, without other Buddhist 
theories, the possibility of reaching the harmonious world is doubtful. 
Therefore, Tang concluded that there are certain advantages in all Buddhist 
theories. Whether a theory is superior to others depends on the perspective 
from which one approaches the issue. Tang explained this idea as follows: 


To me, when viewing an issue from a philosophical and aesthetic point 
of view, Tiantai is not competitive with the thoroughness of Huayan. In 
terms of the variety of methods for achieving Buddhahood, Huayan's 
teaching is less sincere and less careful than Tiantai. However, when con- 
sidering the aim of reaching Buddha state, comprehending the principle 
of mutual penetration is less straightforward than directly confirming 
our mind is equal to the Buddha mind. For the latter is the advantage of 
Chan Buddhism.!50 


The above statement shows that, though considering Huayan ‘yuan’, Tang also 
admitted the value of other Buddhist theories. In fact, this point is very impor- 
tant to our understanding of Tang's response to ‘scientism’. It is because he 
confirmed that various intellectual traditions have their own strengths and 
weaknesses, that each of them could play particular roles in different time 
periods. This point, together with the other characteristics of Tang's interpre- 
tation of Huayan thought, will be discussed in depth in Chapter 5. 

From the above citation, one can see the flexibility of Tang's interpreta- 
tion. This creates a certain degree of openness but this openness may make 
his position on different Buddhist schools and even on various other intel- 
lectual traditions unclear. Discussion about his interpretation, therefore, may 
be rather difficult. However, based on the above analysis, certain clues to the 
rationale behind his interpretation can be observed. In the following sections, 
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the criteria used by Tang in ranking Buddhist theories will be discussed, and 
his overall interpretation evaluated. 


4.3.2 Tang's Criterion in Ranking Buddhist Theories—The Harmonization 
of Values 

Asinthe case of Thomé H. Fang, Tang's interpretation of Huayan cannot be dis- 
cussed separately from his own thought and considering his thought definitely 
helps explain the rationale behind his interpretation. In the previous sections, 
I have noted that Tang suggested absolute truth to be the harmonization of 
various relative truths. This point, to a large extent, can be considered a crite- 
rion for Tang's ranking of different intellectual traditions, including Huayan. 

Perhaps influenced by Tang's image as a Confucian, scholars discussing his 
interpretation of different intellectual traditions tend to assume that his per- 
spective is a Confucian one. Confucian ideas thus seem to be the criterion for 
Tang's interpretation. For example, as he considered the idea of 'Heart-Mind 
and Nature' to be the core concept of Confucianism, we may think that the 
more a concept is like the Confucian mind, the more Tang approves it.!*! If 
this claim was valid, however, it would probably have been Chan Buddhism 
rather than Huayan thought which would have attracted Tang since there 
are several similarities between the function of the mind in Confucianism 
and in Chan Buddhism.!?? But, given that Tang did not set particular store by 
Chan Buddhism, I argue that there must be other reasons for his emphasis on 
Huayan. In fact, as I explained previously, the constitution of mind put forward 
by Tang includes substance, appearance and function. But Chan Buddhism 
emphasizes the function rather than the substance and appearance of the 
mind in comparison to Huayan. In terms of the analysis of the constitution of 
the mind, Huayan thought is definitely more comprehensive. Therefore, the 
pure mind is not the only criterion Tang used in ranking various Buddhist theo- 
ries. How the pure mind is constructed is also crucial. 

For Tang, however, the most important factor is not how the mind is con- 
structed, but the effect this has. As previously mentioned, Tang considered 
the absolute truth to be the harmonization of various relative truths. Thus all 
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values should in principle be included within a system. The more a system 
achieves this, the better it is. A theory's ability to harmonize various values, 
therefore, is Tang's main criterion in ranking different Buddhist theories. To 
Tang, Huayan thought is the best theory, among various Buddhist theories, for 
achieving this goal.!83 Therefore, it can be said that it is the comprehensiveness 
of Huayan thought which attracts Tang, since comprehensiveness also implies 
an inclusiveness in which all values co-exist. In fact, this criterion is not only 
used for ranking Buddhist theories but also in Tang's discussion of many other 
issues. In his opinion of humanism, for instance, he argued that the best theory 
of humanism needs to provide humanistic explanations for the appearance of 
thethoughtofnon-humanism, but not simply to negate the value ofthe latter.194 
His opinion on the conflict of religions, similarly, suggests that all religions 
should first put aside their disagreement over the nature of God and admit 
the value of human beings. In this sense, no specific religion is to be negated.!95 
Tang's thought, if viewed closely, is based on this ideal. His interpretations of 
Huayan thought, as well as his ranking of various Buddhist theories, are not 
exceptions in his thought. In order better to discuss Tang's interpretation of 
the former, a wider understanding is first required. 


4.3.3 Insights and Limitations in Tang’s Interpretation of 
Huayan Thought 

As shown above, Tang's interpretation of Huayan thought has its own char- 
acteristics, which contain strengths and weaknesses. Regarding strengths, 
first, Tang helped reconstruct the notion of a harmonious mind, which helps 
develop a harmonious world and this is usually the focus of scholarship on 
Huayan. However, the logic behind the construction of such a harmonious 
world is neglected. In fact, I argue that the result is determined by the cause. 
The achievement of a harmonious world, in this sense, is caused by a harmoni- 
ous mind; hence a harmonious mind is always necessary. Tang's emphasis on 
the construction of such a mind helps supplement Fang's argument. 

Second, Tang is one of the few contemporary Chinese scholars trying to 
discuss Huayan's idea of the relationship between the mind and phenomena. 
As noted in Chapter 2, Huayan thought is usually considered a kind of ideal- 
ism, in which phenomena are just a creation of the mind. One of the main 
contributions of Tang is to redefine the meaning of the word 'sheng' and, as 
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a result, the ideas of Huayan thought can be seen as more consistent and less 
controversial. 

Third, Tang tried to introduce a theory of practice for Huayan thought 
through reinterpreting Huayan's theory of doctrinal classification. As Huayan is 
widely criticized as a beautiful theory lacking feasibility,!®° a theory of practice 
is definitely required. Among the various teachings in the doctrinal classifica- 
tion theory of Huayan, Tang stressed the role of 'sudden teaching, considering 
it a key for turning the focus of human beings from philosophical theory to 
religious practice. According to Tang, Huayan never lacks a theory of practice, 
since the entire body of Huayan thought is itself a theory of practice. In this 
sense, Huayan thought should be reviewed as a whole and not discussed in a 
piecemeal fashion. 

However, strictly speaking, the discussion of 'sudden teaching' in Tang's inter- 
pretation may not be sufficient to answer the doubts about Huayan articulated 
by other scholars. According to Tang, the suggestion of ‘sudden teaching’ aims to 
turn the focus of human beings from philosophical theory to religious practice. 
But how they are to change the focus is not discussed. Perhaps a problem facing 
both Huayan thought and the scholarship about it is that human beings may 
not find it easy to change their focus. Therefore, if Tang's interpretation is to be 
criticised, his failure to indicate how human beings can change their focus must 
be acknowledged. In fact, perhaps influenced by the common view that Huayan 
thought is mainly developed by the five patriarchs including Dushun, Zhiyan, 
Fazang, Chengguan and Zongmi, Tang seems to ignore the role of Li Tongxuan, 
a scholar also contributing to Huayan study during the time of Fazang. As Li 
appeared to focus on religious practice, we might have expected Tang to use 
him to supplement the discussion of 'sudden teaching. There would then be 
some specific content about 'sudden teaching' so that it is not just a suggestion 
about a change of focus. By considering the role of Li, Tang's interpretation of 
Huayan thought could have been more comprehensive. In fact, thinking ‘out 
of the box' sometimes helps improve the quality of a theory of hermeneutics. In 
his interpretation of Huayan, unfortunately, Tang tended to follow the old tradi- 
tion as many other scholars did and do. In general, however, his interpretation 
of Huayan thought is still one of the most comprehensive studies in academia 
and we should not neglect it. 

Before commencing Chapter 5, I would like to make the following point. 
At the very beginning of this study, I cited an idea of Lao Sze-kwang, which 
is that Tang's philosophical method is actually Huayan's ‘All is One, One is 
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All. Since Lao did not explain this further, it is difficult to respond to it. Here 
I would just say that, according to Tang's theory of ‘The Nine Horizons of the 
Mind; Buddhism, Huayan thought included, belongs to a kind of ‘Horizontal 
Observation’. This classification implies that, at least in Tang’s view, Buddhism 
in general observes the ‘xiang’ or appearance of phenomena in an instant but 
does not follow any kind of ‘order’. Confucianism, which Tang considered the 
ultimate answer to his own concerns, however, follows a kind of ‘order’. In 
fact, it is clear that ‘empathic penetration, an idea of Confucianism as Tang 
argued, needs to follow an order, from penetrating the horizons belonging to 
objects to that belonging to subjects. With this fundamental difference, I argue 
that Tang’s method is not Huayan’s idea of ‘All is One, One is All’. Instead, it is 
the Huayan theory of doctrinal classification that plays a main role in Tang’s 
appropriation of this Buddhist tradition. 

In Chapter 5, based on the findings of the previous chapters, I discuss the 
three research questions I set out at the beginning of this study, as well as sug- 
gesting how Fang's and Tang's interpretations of Huayan thought help improve 
the current debate concerning the development of ‘Chinese hermeneutics’. 


CHAPTER 5 


Fang's and Tang's Appropriations of Huayan 
Thought and ‘Scientism’ 


As Jennifer Oldstone-Moore observes, the present Chinese Government now 
considers Confucianism a tool to complement 'scientism'! I argue that Fang 
and Tang suggested a similar project nearly half a century ago, and their expe- 
rience is undoubtedly worthy of attention. Thus far, this study has discussed 
the historical context in which Thomé H. Fang and Tang Junyi developed their 
own ideas, as well as the characteristics of contemporary 'scientism' and those 
scholars' interpretations of Huayan thought. All this helps answer the research 
questions I set at the beginning of this study, which are: first, why 'scientism' 
became an issue in twentieth-century China; second, why Chinese thinkers at 
that time tended to go back to ancient Chinese thought to develop their ideas; 
and third, why Fang and Tang appropriated Huayan thought, in particular, to 
respond to 'scientism' In what follows, based on the findings of the previous 
chapters, I will discuss these questions section by section, aiming at evalu- 
ating the role Huayan thought played in both Fang's and Tang's response to 
'scientism' 


54 ‘Scientism’ as an Issue—From the Point of View of ‘Ti’ and ‘Yong’ 


The background to the development of 'scientism' in early twentieth-century 
China becomes clearer if we consider the historical problems facing the coun- 
try from the mid-nineteenth century onwards. As I discussed at the begin- 
ning of section 2.2, there have been some excellent studies on the historical 
events of that period. However, what is needed most for the purposes of this 
study is a theoretical framework to help provide a better explanation for these 
events. In brief, by using the concepts of ‘t? and ‘yong’, which I believe provide 
an appropriate theoretical framework, I aim at considering why rather than 
how 'scientism' became a focal issue at that time. 


1 Jennifer Oldstone-Moore, 'Scientism and Modern Confucianism, in Kenneth J. Hammond 
and Jeffrey L. Richey ed., The Sage Returns: Confucian Revival in Contemporary China (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 2015), pp. 39-63. 
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In Chapter 2, I emphasised that the history of science in China can be 
traced back to as early as the fourth century BC, while China's encounter with 
Western science can be traced back to the seventeenth century. I therefore 
argued that science was not a new issue for the Chinese people in the early 
twentieth century. The aims of both Fang's and Tang's theories were thus not 
to reject scientific investigation as such but to reject ‘scientism’. In fact, we 
can think about the question of why 'scientism' became an issue in twentieth- 
century China from a different perspective, namely, by asking why ‘scientism’ 
was not an issue in China before the twentieth century. In my opinion, this 
reorientation is necessary because it not only retains the original meaning of 
the research question but also helps to answer it more accurately. 

When discussing the Chinese attitude towards Western learning dur- 
ing the time of the Self-Strengthening Movement (1860-1894), I cited Li 
Hongzhang's well-known criticism, arguing that to many Chinese people at 
that time, Western learning was a mixture of 'strange techniques and tricky 
crafts’ (Chi. qiji yinqiao 340417). This demeaning phrase shows, on the one 


hand, how negative the Chinese attitude was towards Western learning but, 
on the other hand, it indicates the perceived role of Western learning in China 
immediately prior to the twentieth century. As noted in section 24, while 
't is generally regarded as body, substance, principle or condition, ‘yong’ is 
seen as function, phenomenon or approach. I would therefore argue that, by 
using the words ‘technique’ and ‘craft’, Chinese people, during the time of the 
Self-Strengthening Movement, saw Western learning as a kind of function or 
approach. That is, Western learning was considered as ‘yong’, a point supported 
by the leading ideology of the Movement, that of 'Chinese learning for funda- 
mental principles (ti), Western learning for practical applications (yong), as 
I discussed in section 2.2.1. However, considering Western learning as 'yong' 
only may contradict the important characteristic of ‘t? and ‘yong’ that I have 
stressed throughout this study: that they are inseparable. 

In fact, in Chapter 2, I referred to the ideas of Yan Fu and Wang Fuzhi, which 
help sharpen our understanding of ‘t? and ‘yong’. As Yan argued, an animal 
with a cow's ‘t? should not have the ‘yong’ of a horse, implying that ‘ti’ deter- 
mines ‘yong’. According to Wang, however, the content of ‘ti’ is also defined 
by the ‘yong’. Thus, not only does ‘t? determine ‘yong’ but ‘yong’ helps to 
define ‘ti’. As I will discuss below, this understanding of ‘t? and ‘yong’ helps 
explain why twentieth-century Chinese thinkers tended to return to ancient 
Chinese thought to develop their ideas, and why Fang and Tang appropriated 
Huayan thought, in particular, to respond to 'scientism* 

Returning to the discussion of why ‘scientism’ became an issue in twentieth- 
century China: Chinese thinkers, acknowledging that ‘t’ and ‘yong’ are not 
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separate, gradually took the view that it was the backwardness of Chinese insti- 
tutions rather than Chinese technology which rendered the country inferior 
to its Western counterparts. That is to say that, while Chinese institutions are 
regarded as ‘ti, the development of Chinese technology comprises the ‘yong’. 
In other words, it is institutional arrangements that influence the level of sci- 
entific development within a country. To me, it was exactly this fundamental 
assumption that lay behind the Hundred Days of Reform of 1898. However, as 
mentioned in section 2.1, the usages of ‘t? and ‘yong’ are context-dependent. 
Institutions, on the one hand, can be ‘ti, influencing national scientific devel- 
opment, but, on the other hand, they can be ‘yong’. To many Chinese thinkers of 
the New Cultural Movement of early twentieth-century China it was Chinese 
culture, and Confucianism in particular, that was the ultimate reason for the 
backwardness of the country. In other words, Chinese culture is ‘t’, while insti- 
tution is ‘yong’. To go a step further, if Chinese culture is ‘ti’, scientific develop- 
ment is its ‘yong’. If the history of China from the middle of the nineteenth 
century supports Yan Fu's notion of ‘ti’ influencing ‘yong’, I would argue that 
the appropriations of Huayan thought by Fang and Tang support Wang Fuzhi's 
idea. This is because, as I will show in the following sections, Fang and Tang 
first confirmed the ‘yong’ of both scientific development and Confucianism, 
before reconstructing the 't/ of Chinese culture. In other words, they believed 
it necessary to attempt to redefine the ‘t’ through first reviewing the ‘yong’. 
Here I argue that condition or state is a better translation of the word ‘ti, as 't/' 
is obviously changeable in the eyes of Fang and Tang. 

The discussion so far may seem irrelevant to the first research question, 
though in fact it already touches upon the subject matter of the answer to 
that question. In section 2.2.2, I explored the ideas of ‘empirical scientism’ and 
‘materialistic scientism’, in which science is no longer regarded as a ‘technique’ 
or ‘craft’ but as a kind of ideology. If ideology is ‘ti’, it needs to be related to its 
‘yong’. Thus, ‘materialistic scientism’ considers all beings fundamentally mate- 
rial. Human beings are therefore deemed to follow natural laws and no spiri- 
tual activities are recognised. So, if ‘materialistic scientism' is ‘t’, the denial of 
spiritual activities is the ‘yong’. This helps provide the answer to the research 
question, as the prevalence of ‘scientism’ may lead to a possible negation of the 
value of traditional Chinese culture, in which spiritual activities play a key role. 

Historically, as noted in section 2.2.2, the exact date of the first appearance of 
‘scientism’ in China is unknown, though it is widely recognised that 'scientism' 
became an issue in the early twentieth century, the time of 'the polemic on 
science and metaphysics’. Historical events indicate when 'scientism' became 
an issue but they cannot on their own explain why it became an issue precisely 
then, particularly if we consider the fact that scientific invention had existed in 
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China for thousands of years. In fact, as just noted, the role of science changed 
during the discussion about ‘scientism’, from one associated with ‘technique’ 
or ‘craft’ to one connected to ideology. In other words, the perceived role of 
science changed, in the eyes of many early twentieth-century Chinese think- 
ers, from ‘yong’ to ‘t’, and this precisely helps to provide the answer to the first 
research question. 

In Chapter 2, I referred to two developments experienced by China in the 
early twentieth century. The first was the collapse of the traditional value sys- 
tem, as reflected in their various ways by the writings of Chiang Monlin and 
the suicide of Wang Guowei. Following the above analyses of 't and ‘yong’, 
I would argue that this collapse actually meant that the old ‘t? of Chinese 
society was perceived to have disappeared. The second development was the 
appearance of the ideas of ‘scientism’, as represented in the writings of Ding 
Wenjiang, Hu Shi and Chen Duxiu. For these thinkers science was no longer 
a technique but a worldview. In this context, and as identified earlier, science 
changed its role from ‘yong’ to ‘t? and, in my view, the two developments did 
not co-exist by chance but were closely related. As noted in Chapter 2, both 
occurred in the early twentieth century, so that once the new ‘ti, represented 
by ‘scientism’ threatened the old ‘ti’, based on the dominant intellectual tra- 
ditions of Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism, ‘scientism’ became an issue. 
This explains why 'scientism' occurred in twentieth-century China and not 
earlier, as science was still viewed as 'yong' before that time. 

To sum up, to answer the first research question, I would argue that it is 
from the time that science began to be regarded as ‘ti’ rather than ‘yong’, and 
was even considered a replacement of the older ‘t? of Chinese culture that 
'scientism' became an issue. As I will discuss below, it was this threat to the old 
Chinese ‘t? that required early twentieth-century Chinese thinkers to return 
to ancient Chinese thought to rediscover the former ‘t? of Chinese culture, in 
order that the old value system could be maintained in the face of the chal- 
lenge of ‘scientism’. This requires a discussion of the second research ques- 
tion, which is why these Chinese thinkers tended to go back to ancient Chinese 
thought to develop their ideas. 


52 Ancient Chinese Thought as a Means for Enhancing ‘T? 


In section 2.2.3, I suggested that early twentieth-century Chinese thinkers could 
be divided broadly into two groups: those demanding a total "Westernization' 
and those seeking a protection—or re-construction—of traditional Chinese 
culture. In fact, in terms of 't/ and ‘yong’, I have argued that the position of 
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the former group was to replace Chinese ‘t? with Western ‘ti’, so as to acquire 
Western ‘yong’. In short, the position of them was to replace Chinese culture 
with Western culture in order to obtain Western science. However, I have also 
emphasised that the rapid change of ‘t’ may cause problems, for example, that 
the old value system may be destroyed before the new value system is fully 
established. Unfortunately, as illustrated in the writings of Chiang Monlin and 
the suicide of Wang Guowei, this was exactly the situation facing China in the 
early twentieth century. Unlike the thinkers who demanded a change of ‘ti’ 
through total ‘Westernization’ the second group of thinkers sought to enhance 
the traditional 't/ of Chinese culture, so that the latter could respond to the 
Western challenge. I argue that, in order to do this, these thinkers tended to 
redefine the ‘ti’ of Chinese culture by reconsidering the ‘yong’ that the country 
most needed? an idea similar to that of Wang Fuzhi. 

In fact, I considered that there were several ancient Chinese ideas that were 
favoured by early twentieth-century pro-traditional thinkers. Among these 
ideas were those of Mohism, Legalism and even the School of Diplomacy. 
There were different reasons for these ideas regaining popularity at the time. 
For example, Mohism was widely viewed as scientific and logical and pro- 
moted the idea that scientific thought had existed in China's past and that the 
development of science was not a contradiction of the Chinese tradition. In 
addition, the ideas of Legalism were considered equivalent to the Western idea 
of the rule of law, so that the rule of law was not a Western monopoly but a 
value shared by China. In my view, it is because these traditions of scientific 
development and the rule of law were urgently needed by China at that time 
that Mohism and Legalism were adopted by the pro-traditional thinkers. For 
them, responding to the challenge of the West did not need to mean aban- 
doning Chinese culture or replacing its 't? with the Western one, but rather 
encouraged them to return to its origin to enhance the traditional ‘ti’. This is 
exactly the idea of 'going back to the origin and developing new elements' or 
fanben kaixin, the notion that I mentioned at the very beginning of this study. 
In my view, this idea of enhancing the Chinese ‘t? by going back to ancient 
Chinese thought provides the answer to the second research question: why 
early twentieth-century Chinese thinkers tended to return to ancient Chinese 
thought to develop their own ideas. 

Before proceeding further however, one point needs greater consider- 
ation. Earlier in this section I stressed that the old Chinese value system was 
destroyed in early twentieth-century China. In fact, although there was a 


2 Lao Sze-kwang also suggests similar idea. See his Zhongguo wenhua luxiang wenti de xin jian- 
tao VP ES SC(ERETISI DERE rhea (Taipei: Dongda tushu RAK [il zi, 1993), p. 124. 
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phenomenon of appropriating ancient Chinese thought, such as Mohism and 
Legalism, to develop contemporary theories, I would argue that these appro- 
priations could not help preserve the old value system, as the establishment 
of the system was mainly based on Confucian ideas. Because the old value 
system was destroyed before the new value system was established, the pro- 
traditional thinkers faced a dilemma. Their most urgent task was to reconfirm 
the values of Confucianism in order to preserve the old value system but they 
needed to admit the value of science, whilst at the same time avoiding 'sci- 
entism’. That is to say, while responding to ‘scientism’, they should not abandon 
Confucianism, and it is this that is the prerequisite of the theories of both Fang 
and Tang. Thus, the appropriations of Huayan thought by Fang and Tang are 
both attempts to achieve this difficult task. Below I go on to consider this ques- 
tion, which forms the central subject matter of this study. 


53 Revisiting the Role of Huayan in Fang's and Tang's Responses 
to ‘Scientism’ 


While discussing cultural convergence, Thomas A. Metzger suggests that it 
must be a painful process, as various parties need to abandon certain aspects 
of their own culture.? However, as Roger T. Ames argues, there is a possibility 
that different cultures develop together without giving up much of their own.? 
As I will explain below, the cases of Fang and Tang are probably closer to the 
latter position. 

In section 2.2.2, I defined 'scientism' as a belief that quantitative natural sci- 
ence is the only valuable element in human learning and the only source of 
truth. In Chapters 3 and 4, where I discussed Fang's and Tang's criticism of 'sci- 
entism' and their views of the failure of Western culture, I also suggested that 
emphasis on perception and cognition as the dominant human faculties could 
be seen as a main cause of ‘scientism’.° As Edwin A. Burtt considers, in order 


3 Thomas A. Metzger, ‘Limited Distrust of Reason as a Prerequisite of Cultural Convergence: 
Weighing Professor Lao Sze-kwang's Concept of the Divergence between “the Confucian 
Intellectual Tradition" and “Modern Culture", in Zhongguo zhexue yu wenhua no. 3 Jingdian 
quanshi zhi dingxiang VP ESTERER Sb : F= e EJE] (Guilin: Guangxi 


shifan daxue chubanshe JEptBifisp A HARE, 2008), pp. 22-75. 
4 Roger T. Ames, ‘Paronomasia: A Confucian Way of Making Meaning, in David Jones ed., 


Confucius Now: Contemporary Encounters with the Analects (Chicago and La Salle: Open 
Court, 2008), pp. 37-48. 
5 For Fang’s and Tang’s ideas, see sections 3.1.2 and 4.1.8 respectively. 
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to harmonize different theories, the rules of ‘inclusiveness’ and ‘impartiality’ 
are always needed. For the former, it means no theory should be easily rejected 
while for the latter, no theory should be assumed predominant without careful 
analysis. In my view, these two points are also applicable to both Fang's and 
Tang's appropriations of Huayan thought to respond to the challenge of 'sci- 
entism'. That is to say, in the cases of Fang and Tang, Huayan thought needed to 
argue, first, that there are other human faculties besides perception and cogni- 
tion, and, second, that perception and cognition should not be dominant over 
the other human faculties. In my view, only by acknowledging these factors 
could their appropriations of Huayan thought be really responsive to the issue 
of ‘scientism’ Thus, in what follows, I will address the third research question, 
which is why Fang and Tang appropriated Huayan thought in particular to 
respond to ‘scientism’, based on these two prerequisite factors. 


5.34 Fang, His Appropriation of Huayan Thought, and ‘Scientism’ 

As I discussed in section 3.2, Fang's interpretation of Huayan thought can be 
summarized in a sentence: Huayan thought is a representation of his philoso- 
phy of ‘comprehensive harmony’. In fact, according to one biography,’ Fang's 
discussion of Huayan thought began very late in his life, from 1973 onwards, 
just four years before his death, though his 'Correlative Structure of Men and 
the World’ or ‘Blueprint’ first appeared in 1969. In this sense, I suggest that Fang 
developed his own philosophy of ‘comprehensive harmony’ before he consid- 
ered Huayan thought. In other words, he appropriated Huayan thought to sup- 
port, rather than to develop, his philosophy of ‘comprehensive harmony’. 

In my view, Fang tended to assume that there are various faculties in human- 
ity and tried to search for an appropriate culture which fits this assumption. 
That means, he firstly suggested the ‘yong’ of a culture and then redefined the 
‘t? of it. In fact, although Fang stressed that Confucianism, Taoism and Chinese 
Buddhism all share the characteristics of ‘comprehensive harmony’® I con- 
sider that it is not until his discovery of Huayan thought that his philosophy 
of ‘comprehensive harmony’ finds the support that is crucial in his redefining 
the ti and ‘yong’ of Chinese culture. Since Fang considered Huayan thought a 


6 Edwin A. Burtt, ‘Basic Problems of Method in Harmonizing Eastern and Western Philosophy’, 
in Charles A. Moore ed., Essays in East-West Philosophy: An Attempt at World Philosophical 
Synthesis (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1951), pp. 103-123. 


7 Feng Huxiang //$J& t€ ed., Fang Dongmei xiansheng de zhexue dianxing 7j #3244 AVS 


HAY (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 2007), pp. 165-264. 


8 ThoméH. Fang, Chinese Philosophy: Its Spirit and Its Development (Taipei: Linking Publishing 
Ltd., 1986), pp. 17-35. 
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fine example of ‘comprehensive harmony’ and that the characteristics of this 
‘comprehensive harmony’ were shared by the major Chinese traditions, I argue 
that Huayan thought is, for Fang, representative of Chinese culture as a whole. 
As I discussed in section 3.1, Fang argued that the main function or ‘yong’ of the 
philosophy of ‘comprehensive harmony’ is to dissolve dualism, which he con- 
sidered the main product of 'praeternatural metaphysics’. In terms of the anal- 
ysis of ‘t? and ‘yong’, I argue that the philosophy of ‘comprehensive harmony’ is 
‘ti, its ‘yong’ being the dissolution of dualism. In fact, Fang explicitly stated that 
the value of Huayan thought is to help dissolve dualism, which is an essential 
requirement in responding to the challenge of 'scientism'? As with his expla- 
nation of Huayan in terms of his own philosophy of ‘comprehensive harmony; 
Fang’s linking of Huayan thought with ‘scientism’ is also unique amongst his 
interpretations of various intellectual traditions. That is to say, he did not link 
‘scientism’ with any other intellectual traditions, apart from Huayan. 

At the start of this section, I indicated two factors that Huayan thought 
needs to include in order to respond to 'scientism, namely that it should stress, 
first, that there are other human faculties apart from perception and cogni- 
tion, and, second, that perception and cognition should not be the dominant 
human faculties. Fang’s appropriation of Huayan thought, based on his phi- 
losophy of ‘comprehensive harmony’, achieved this. As a fine example of ‘com- 
prehensive harmony’, Fang argued that Huayan thought does not exclude any 
particular values, nor allow any one of them to be dominant. As a result, ‘sci- 
entism’ could be avoided. If this analysis is correct, I argue that Fang’s view that 
Huayan thought could provide an ideal response to ‘scientism’ is reasonable. 

In fact, as noted in Chapter 2, for many Chinese people in the early twen- 
tieth century, Confucianism meant social order. The most urgent task for pro- 
traditional thinkers was thus to reconfirm the values of Confucianism so that 
the old value system could be preserved, whilst at the same time the value of 
science could be acknowledged, thus avoiding ‘scientism’ In terms of 't and 
‘yong’, Fang’s claim that Huayan thought is representative of Chinese culture 
actually enhances the ‘ti’ of Chinese culture. As a result, the ‘yong’ of Chinese 
culture can also be enlarged. Fang's enhancing of the ‘t? of Chinese culture 
helped preserve Confucianism, as no values, including those of Confucianism, 
are excluded in his philosophy of ‘comprehensive harmony’, thus allowing for 
the development of science without accepting 'scientism' I conclude that this 
is the core of Fang's appropriation of Huayan thought. 

Since Fang considered that Huayan thought is a fine example of the philoso- 
phy of ‘comprehensive harmony; theoretically, I argue that people may simply 


9 ThoméH. Fang, Huayanzong zhexue vol. 2 (Taipei: Liming wenhua, 1992), p. 223. 
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go back to this Buddhist tradition to find the answer to ‘scientism’ That is to 
say, by using Huayan thought, 'scientism' can be avoided. In this sense, Fang 
may be regarded as a classical philosopher despite his employing concepts of 
Western philosophy and writing in English. However, in modern times, Fang 
implicitly considered that it is impossible for the Chinese people to go back to 
traditional values. Therefore, instead of employing Huayan thought to respond 
to the challenge of 'scientism, Fang suggested that different cultures need to 
learn from each other in order to achieve the ideal of ‘comprehensive harmony’, 
as various cultures share certain elements of this ideal state.!° Perhaps it is why 
he never claimed that Chinese culture is ‘superior’ to its Western counterparts. 
As he said: 


The ancient Greeks, —I mean, their souls—should come down to the 
workaday world to save its appearances. The Chinese should descend 
from the metaphysical-moral order to the order of physical nature to 
learn to appreciate the achievement of modern science. The Indians 
should break through the maya of hierarchical castes to see into the real 
importance of equality of men and of all creatures, as was once vehe- 
mently advocated by the Mahayanic Buddhists. Modern western men 
should lead people to a little higher level in the endeavour of life to 
apprehend and comprehend spiritual values, as has been achieved in the 
classical age of all peoples throughout the world. East-West philosophers 
should form a united front in advocating authentic spiritual democracy 
in its largest scope and in its highest quality.!! 


Since exclusion of values obviously contradicts Fang's philosophy of 'com- 
prehensive harmony, which is embodied in Huayan thought, as I stressed in 
section 3.1, classifying Fang as a cultural nationalist is not appropriate as it is 
against his intention of appropriating Huayan thought. Similarly, I consider 
that it is not appropriate to label him a Confucian thinker or a Buddhist lay- 
man as this risks the values of other intellectual traditions being excluded. 
Perhaps this is why Fang never called himself a Confucian. The claim of his 
becoming a Buddhist layman in his final years has also been challenged by 
individual scholars, as I mentioned in section 3.1. 


10 Jesus Solé-Farràs, New Confucianism in Twenty-First Century China: the Construction of a 
Discourse (Oxon and New York: Routledge, 2014), pp. 123-125. 
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Although more evidence may be needed, I suggest this point is worthy 
of further consideration. In section 3.2, I indicated that Fang was unhappy 
with the ‘negative’ worldviews of Hinayana Buddhism and the thought of 
Consciousness-Only. In Fang's view, it is only when Huayan thought develops 
on the basis of the idea of the pure mind that Buddhism becomes an example 
of ‘comprehensive harmony’. That is to say, in Fang's view, the ‘Chinese spirit’ 
once succeeded in transforming a foreign religion into a 'better' shape. In face 
of the challenge of ‘scientism’, I estimate that Fang may use Huayan thought as 
an example, encouraging the Chinese people that they would be able to deal 
with the challenge of 'scientism' and transform it into a better philosophy in 
the future. I argue that this estimation matches the optimism of Fang that I 
referred to in section 3.1.2. 

However, a story about Fang may also suggest the potential difficulties fac- 
ing his theory: 


Fang presented a paper entitled ‘The World and the Individual in Chinese 
Metaphysics' at the 1964 East-West Philosophers' Conference [in Hawaii]. 
Professor Findlay, the British philosopher, remarked that Fang's view 
sounded like a beautiful dream; how could Fang convince him of the 
truth of this beautiful dream? After commending Findlay for his seeing 
the beauty of the dream, Fang told Findlay a story he had heard from 
Professor Dodds of Oxford, the author of The Greeks and the Irrational, 
while in the war-time capital of Chungknig [Chongqing]. Dodds was vis- 
iting the British Museum admiring the Parthenon sculptures when he 
was approached by a youth who said that, although it was an awful thing 
to confess, he found himself unmoved by the display of Greek art. Fang 
thereupon asked Findlay, Suppose that you were in the position of your 
esteemed colleague, Professor Dodds; tell me please, Professor Findlay, 
how can you convince the young man of your beautiful dream?'2 


Although it is said that Fang's reply was admired by many scholars at the 
conference,? I would argue that Professor Findlay's reply, where he described 
Fang as ‘absolutely assertive’, is more relevant to this study. In fact, in my view, 


12 Robert L. Greenwood, ‘The Unheard Melody in Thomé H. Fang’, in Executive Committee 
of the International Symposium on Thomé H. Fang's Philosophy ed., Philosophy of Thomé 
H. Fang (Taipei: Youth Cultural, 1989), pp. 151-162. 

13 Thomé H. Fang, George C. H. Sun trans., Zhongguo zhexue jingshen ji qi fazhan vol. 2 
(Taipei: Liming wenhua, 2005), pp. 245-246. 
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there are three implications of the story. First, how can Fang convince others 
to believe in his notion of ‘comprehensive harmony; in which different val- 
ues co-exist? Second, how can he prove that the faculties of perception and 
cognition, which are largely represented by Professor Findlay's question, are 
necessarily inferior in his ‘comprehensive harmony’? Third, given that Fang's 
philosophy of ‘comprehensive harmony’ did exist, why should some faculties 
be dominated by perception and cognition? If these questions cannot be fully 
answered, I would argue that the satisfactoriness of Fang’s solution to the ‘sci- 
entism’ problem might be in doubt. 

Although evaluating the satisfactoriness of Fang’s response is not my main 
concern, I would like to raise one issue, namely Fang’s method in solving 
the above practical difficulties. In section 3.1, I noted that some scholars see 
Fang’s mode of expression as an obstacle to understanding his thought. In my 
view, in fact, Fang’s way of writing is the key to understanding how he deals 
with the practical difficulties listed above. In section 3.2, I observed that Fang 
regarded the language of Huayanjing to be metaphorical or poetic. Indeed, 
Mou Zongsan also noted that Fang’s own style is poetic or literary,!® while Fang 
tended to express his ideas through poems and stories. In section 4.2, dur- 
ing my discussion of Tang Junyi's harmonization of Fang's thought, I quoted 
a letter from Tang to Fang, in which the former stressed Fang's emphasis on 
literature. All these examples highlight the fact that Fang used literature or 
a literary style to attract his readers, encouraging them to see that there are 
values other than those of science. It also helps explain why Fang had a col- 
lection of poems of his own among the figures in the camp of 'Contemporary 
Neo-Confucianism’ In short, in my view, in judging the effectiveness of Fang's 
response to ‘scientism’, we need first to assess the impact of his literary style 
on his readers, although this question is beyond the main focus of this study. 
However, if my analysis is correct, this helps to explain why Fang's style is so 
different from his contemporaries, most of whom tried to explain their ideas as 
clearly as possible. In this context, I would argue that criticising Fang's style 
as literary reveals a misunderstanding or even ignorance of his method. 

My discussion of Fang's appropriation of Huayan thought to develop his 
response to 'scientism' concludes here and I now go on to consider Tang Junyi's 


15 As I mentioned in section 3.1.7, Fang, on the one hand, considered that the form of an 
ideal personhood depends on particular situations. On the other hand, however, he held 
the view that the faculties of perception and cognition are inferior in his idea of ‘compre- 
hensive harmony’. While evaluating Fang's thought, I argue that this inconsistency should 
be kept in mind. 

16 Mou Zongsan, Wushi zishu A+ Ñ ät (Taipei: Ehu chubanshe fs HAN, 2000), p. 108. 
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appropriation of this Buddhist tradition, a topic which has had far more atten- 
tion within the Chinese academy. 


58.2 Tang, His Appropriation of Huayan Thought, and ‘Scientism’ 

In section 4.2, I noted that Tang's interpretation of Huayan thought focuses 
mainly on two points. First, there is his emphasis on the harmonization of dif- 
ferent concepts within the mind, as Fazang had suggested, and second is the 
Huayan theory of doctrinal classification. In fact, as I mentioned in section 4.1, 
Tang's idea of ‘xinling’ ùF was rather imprecise in his earlier writings, in 
which there was little discussion about what it denotes. It is only in his last 
work, Shengming cunzai yu xinling jingjie ^F. i3 E XE ER C BEER (The Existence 
of Life and Horizons of Mind), finished in 1977, that the character of ‘xinling’ 
is fully explored. Tang's earliest consideration of Huayan thought was in the 


late 1960s, when he discussed Fazang’s harmonization of the ‘Three Natures’. 
Indeed, it was as late as the early 1970s before he discussed Huayan’s theory of 
doctrinal classification.!? I therefore argue that Tang's consideration of Huayan 
thought developed late in his life. It is therefore possible that Tang’s general 
ideas, including his theory of ‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind’, were inspired 
by Huayan thought. 

Before examining the concept of the mind, however, I wish to discuss the 
relationship between Tang’s thought and his interpretation of the Huayan the- 
ory of doctrinal classification, as this is closely related to his response to ‘sci- 
entism’. In section 2.4.3, where I discussed Huayan's key concepts, I argued that 
from the perspective of Huayan’s ‘yuan jiao’, all values are equal in that each has 
its place in the relevant context. In my view, this idea is endorsed by Tang and 
probably represents the most important element in his response to 'scientism* 
As noted in section 4.2, Tang considered Huayan’s doctrinal classification 
theory as a process of enlightenment, in which the ‘Small Vehicle Doctrine of 
Ordinary Disciples’, ‘Initial Doctrinal of the Great Vehicle’ and ‘Final Doctrinal 
of the Great Vehicle’ belong to certain kinds of verbal directions, while the 
‘Great Vehicle's Doctrine of Sudden Enlightenment’ is designed to turn people 
away from philosophical theories towards personal practice. Only by practis- 
ing virtuous theories can someone achieve the state of ideal personhood and, 
from the perspective of ideal personhood, all previous theories are worthwhile 


17 Tang Junyi, Zhongguo zhexue yuanlun. Yuanxing pian (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 
1991), p. 2. 

18 Tang Junyi, Nianpu; Zhushu nianbiao; Xianren zhushu (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 
1990), p. 64. 
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and necessary, as they all contribute to the process of enlightenment. Thus, no 
theories should be viewed as worthless. 

There are three implications of this for Tang's response to ‘scientism’ First, 
he suggests that all theories, from the point of view of ideal personhood, have 
equal importance. Thus, again from the perspective of ideal personhood, the 
values of both Confucianism and scientific development should be acknowl- 
edged. Second, all earlier theories—and even experiences—can be seen as les- 
sons or steps towards achieving the state of ideal personhood. None of them 
should therefore be casually dismissed and, again, the values of Confucianism 
and scientific development must be recognised. Third, practice is necessary 
to achieve the state of ideal personhood. As I mentioned in section 4.2, in his 
interpretation of Huayan thought, Tang stressed the idea of ‘Nature arising’ or 
Xing qi, considering that the function of the mind, in a sense, is more meaning- 
ful than its content. This is because it is not practical to discuss the character- 
istics of the mind if the mind is never functioning. In other words, responding 
to 'scientism' is more than a purely theoretical issue. I would argue that this is 
the central difference between the respective responses to 'scientism' of Fang 
and Tang. In fact, as observed in section 44.7, Lao Sze-kwang also stressed that 
Tang's thought is a form of the 'scholarship of becoming moral' (Chi. chengde 
zhi xue py f& 7 =), in which practice is essential. This is why, in my view, Tang 
put Confucianism, Buddhism and Christianity together as the final three hori- 
zons in his theory of ‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind, as he explicitly men- 
tioned that these intellectual traditions emphasize practice and experience. In 
brief, they all embody forms of teaching rather than being merely theoretical.!? 

Following his interpretation of the Huayan theory of doctrinal classifica- 
tion, Tang did not believe that any one value is necessarily inferior to another, 
as Fang had suggested. According to Tang, whether a value is superior depends 
on the circumstances. In 'A Manifesto on [the] Reappraisal of Chinese 
culture—Our Joint Understanding of the Sinological Study Relating to [the] 
World Cultural Outlook, a declaration published in 1958 and widely held to be 
a reflection of Tang's thought, this was further clarified: 


If the Chinese really want to set themselves up as a moral subject they 
must try also to set themselves up as an epistemological subject [because 
scientific development can also help improve the lives of human beings]. 
In that subtle process, the former should temporarily suspend its role or 
at least temporarily retreat behind the latter as its supporting charac- 
ter. That must be done till the latter has accomplished its mission and 


19 For details, see section 4.1.5. 
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resolved knotty problems. Till then, the moral subject might step for- 
ward, evaluating, guiding and promoting its pragmatic activities.?0 


The position that no values should always be seen as superior to others is obvi- 
ous. The declaration continued: 


We thus advocate that in accordance with its own demand for devel- 
opment, Chinese culture must develop a full[y]-fledged ideal of culture 
in a way that the Chinese people not only realize themselves to be a 
moral subject (moral being) through their Rationalism but also a politi- 
cal subject (political being) with regard to politic[al] matters, and an 
epistemological self (epistemological being) in dealing with the world of 
knowledge, and a technological, practical subject (technological, practi- 
cal being) in controlling their social and natural environment?! 


At the beginning of this section, I observed that in order to develop science, 
whilst at the same time avoiding ‘scientism’, humankind needs to acknowledge 
the faculties of perception and cognition, but insist that they should not domi- 
nate the other human faculties. Tang's thought explicitly observes these two 
requirements. 

In Chapter 2, I mentioned that Huayan thought considers the idea of ‘empti- 
ness' provisional and only that of the 'pure mind' as final. Using this classifica- 
tion, Buddhist teachings can be explained within a hierarchical framework, 
from the most elementary to the most profound. Furthermore, I argued that 
doctrinal classification theory helps unify different Buddhist teachings, allow- 
ing Buddhism to be viewed as a whole. As a result, modern Confucian think- 
ers, Mou Zongsan for example, could compare Confucianism and Buddhism 
more fully. In Chapter 4, I suggested that some scholars have noted that Tang's 
thought is probably inspired by the Buddhist theory of doctrinal classifica- 
tion. However, they fail to indicate which Buddhist theory of doctrinal clas- 
sification Tang employed, nor do they say in what particular aspects Tang was 
influenced by Huayan theory. Combining these different perspectives, I would 
argue that the influence of Huayan's theory of doctrinal classification on Tang 
enabled him to see Buddhism as a whole and thus compare Confucianism and 
Buddhism more effectively. However, unlike Mou Zongsan who argued that 
Confucianism was 'superior' to Buddhism, Tang stressed that the conclusion 


20 This citation is from the English version of the declaration. See Tang Junyi, Completed 


works of Tang Junyi HERE FE vol. 19 (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 1991), p. 529. 
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of Huayan thought was that, from the perspective of ideal personhood, various 
values have equal status. 

As I noted in Chapter 4, Tang's recognition of different values appears to be 
derived from the idea of 'empathic penetration' or gantong, through which all 
values and phenomena should be seen as interpenetrative without obstruc- 
tion. However, I would argue that 'empathic penetration' only leads to an 
acknowledgement of the existence of different values, rather than suggesting 
that, from the perspective of ideal personhood, all values have equal status. 
In other words, although 'empathic penetration' admits different values, there 
could, in principle, be some discrimination between them. Thus, I would argue 
that Tang's view that all values are equal from ideal personhood's point of view 
derives from his appropriation of Huayan's theory of doctrinal classification. 

At the beginning of this study, I mentioned that, according to Lao Sze- 
kwang, Tang tended to explain Confucianism using Huayan thought. In fact, in 
his theory of ‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind’, Tang clearly indicated that each 
intellectual tradition has its own characteristics. Although Confucianism may 
explain moral judgment in human beings, in Tang's view, Confucianism is not 
contributive to the establishment of any objective knowledge of the world. In 
order to achieve an ideal personhood, therefore, intellectual traditions other 
than Confucianism should be considered. In this sense, I suggest that Huayan's 
theory of doctrinal classification helps 'save' Confucianism, as it helps suggest 
that each intellectual tradition has a role to play during the process of achiev- 
ing the ideal personhood. 

In fact, in interpreting the theory, Tang emphasised the role of the 'Great 
Vehicle's Doctrine of Sudden Enlightenment, considering it a key step on the 
path to enlightenment, because the process of enlightenment is not a con- 
ceptual game but something requiring serious practice. In section 3.2, I men- 
tioned that in his interpretation of Huayanjing, Fang had emphasized the role 
of practice in reaching Huayan's concept of the harmonious world. However, 
ironically, he did not include it while developing his own philosophy of ‘com- 
prehensive harmony: This neglect of practice means his thought is more of an 
assertion, as reflected in the story of Fang and Professor Findlay. I would argue 
that this ambiguity in Fang’s thought is due either to his overlooking Huayan’s 
theory of doctrinal classification or his very different interpretation of doctri- 
nal classification theory from that of Tang. 

By contrast, Tang's view of the 'Great Vehicles Doctrine of Sudden 
Enlightenment' as a turning point in changing our attitudes from philosophical 
theory to practice matches his own theory about the final three horizons belong- 
ing to the category of practice, a point I highlighted in section 4.1. In fact, after 
Tang's death, there was a great number of essays in memory of him. However, 
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in my opinion, the nature of the essays was mainly to discuss Tang's person- 
ality but fail to link his personality with his thought. As I mentioned earlier, 
Fang's method of inspiring others was his writing style. Here I argue that Tang's 
method of influencing others was to set himself as a personal example, teaching 


teenagers by his own deeds, which is called ‘shenjiao’ 42% in Chinese.?? Only by 
understanding this characteristic of Tang can we better comprehend the follow- 
ing issues: why New Asia College, which was co-founded by Tang, Qian Mu and 
Zhang Pijie, emphasized students' conduct so much; why Lao Sze-kwang argues 
that the death of Tang means the end of the ‘scholarship of becoming moral’ or 
chengde zhi xue and why doing research about Tang is so difficult. I argue that all 
of the above relate to the fact that Tang's ultimate method of transforming oth- 
ers was not verbal or written. It was through his personality and deeds that Tang 
showed his readers, mainly students as I mentioned in Chapter 4, that there 
are other values in addition to those of perception and cognition. Unlike Fang's 
method, which largely shows the value of beauty, I argue that Tang's method 
mainly shows the value of morality. 

In brief, I would argue that, in Tang's view, there are other human facul- 
ties besides those of perception and cognition but the value of these faculties 
depends upon the attendant circumstances. Thus, developing scientific knowl- 
edge may be preferable in some circumstances, whilst moral development is 
more important in other circumstances. Similarly, whether someone avoids 
the problem of 'scientism' or not depends on his or her own circumstances 
and no universal model is applicable in all cases. 

In my view, the above idea of Tang's is very similar to the argument of 
Liang Shuming, as I discussed in section 2.3, since Liang also suggested that 
Confucianism should be preferred as long as China was suffering from civil 
unrest and foreign challenge. For Liang the values of Western and Indian cul- 
tures should only be rejected because they did not seem relevant at that time. 
Taking into account his harmonization of the ideas of Thomé H. Fang and his 
confession that his thought followed the direction of Carsun Chang, I would 
argue that Tang's thought is actually a response to—or synthesis of—the 
thought of Fang, Xiong and Liang and Chang. 

We now encounter a theoretical difficulty. In section 4.1, I argued that Tang 
considered Confucianism the answer to his own central concern, which was to 
explain the existence of the moral self. In this context, Confucianism is the ‘ti’ 
or principle of Tang's thought. At the same time, I have suggested that the 'yong' 


22  Inaletter to Mou Zongsan in 1955, in fact, Tang reminded Mou that they should set them- 
selves as an example with good conduct so that people could learn from them. See Tang 
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of Tang's theory is actually Huayan. Thus, Tang's theory of having both the 
Confucian ‘t? and Huayan's ‘yong’, seems to contradict the principle of 't and 
‘yong’ that I have assumed throughout this study, the two being inseparable. 
To some extent, Lin Yu-sheng’s harsh criticism of Tang, as noted in Chapter 4, 
that Tang’s appropriations of Huayan thought represents a ‘confusion of ideas’ 
seems accurate. However, because Wang Fuzhi suggests that the content of ‘ti’ 
is also defined by ‘yong’, I would argue that Tang’s appropriation of Huayan 
thought is not as problematic as suggested by Lin Yu-sheng. 

In section 1.1, I mentioned that, in a private conversation between Lao Sze- 
kwang and Tang Junyi, it is reported that Tang said he intended to explain 
Confucianism through Huayan thought. While appropriating Huayan’s ‘yong’ 
of considering all values of equal status from an ideal personhood’s per- 
spective, I would argue that Tang needed to re-define and enlarge the ‘ti’ of 
Confucianism, so that it could carry the ‘yong’ of Huayan. Such a view derives 
from the first characteristics of Tang’s interpretation of Huayan thought, which 
stress the harmonization of all concepts at the level of the mind. In section 4.1, 
I discussed Tang's idea of 'xinling in which both concrete and vacuous sides of 
the mind are considered equally important. In fact, in his earlier work, Xinwu 
yu rensheng (MER ^E. (Minds, Material and Life), completed before the 
early 1950s, Tang had already put forward the idea of ‘xinling’. Following his 
focussing on Huayan thought from the late 1960s,”3 however, the term ‘xinling’ 
became a philosophical term and, as such, became a key concept in his last 
work Shengming cunzai yu xinling jingjie. This change may seem trivial but I 
think Tang's emphasis on the vacuous aspect of the mind was possibly affected 
by Huayan thought. In Tang's view, since Confucianism and Huayan share a 
similar ‘t’, which relates to the vacuous aspect of the mind, both enjoy a simi- 
lar ‘yong’, which comprises the harmonization of various values at the mind 
level. In brief, both intellectual traditions admit different values, including 
those of scientific development and moral cultivation. In this context, Lao's 
recollection that Tang intended to explain Confucianism through Huayan is 
possible, as Tang appears to enrich the ‘t? of Confucianism by reviewing the ‘t? 
of Huayan thought. 

As I noted earlier, from an ideal personhood's perspective, Huayan thought 
considered all values to be of equal status, a point markedly different from the 
Confucian idea of ‘empathic penetration’. In this regard, although Tang rede- 
fined the 't/ of Confucianism, it did not contain the 'yong' of Huayan. However, 
as I argued in section 2.1, the contents of ‘t’ and ‘yong’ are context-dependent. 
Thus, although the ‘yong’ of Confucianism and that of Huayan thought are 


23 For details, see chronicle of Tang in NZX. 
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different, Tang believed that the ultimate ‘t? is the mind. All intellectual tra- 
ditions develop in the mind, as I discussed in section 4.1, when considering 
Tang's theory of ‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind’. Thus, while the mind is ‘ti, 
all intellectual traditions, such as Confucianism and Huayan thought, are its 
‘yong’. Therefore, although Confucianism does not have the ‘yong’ of Huayan, 
the mind has the ‘yong’ of the Buddhist tradition. This is why Tang stressed 
that ‘xinling’ can move from one horizon to other horizons without any attach- 
ment, based simply on the change of environment. In this context, I would 
argue that Tang’s appropriation of Huayan thought, in order to respond to ‘sci- 
entism, does not contradict the principle of ‘t? and ‘yong’, since Tang consid- 
ered that the most effective way to respond to ‘scientism’ in his time was to 
confirm the values of both scientific development and Chinese culture, and 
not to argue that one is superior to the other. This concludes my examination 
of the role Huayan thought plays in the thought of Tang Junyi. In what fol- 
lows, I discuss the significance of Fang’s and Tang’s appropriations of Huayan 
thought to the development of ‘Chinese hermeneutics’, an issue hotly debated 
in current Chinese philosophical studies. 


54 The Writings of Fang and Tang in Terms of 'Chinese Hermeneutics' 


As mentioned in Chapter 2, there are three points that need to be considered 
when discussing ‘Chinese hermeneutics’. First, such hermeneutics must avoid 
analyzing the characteristics of Chinese thought from a single perspective. 
This is, to a large extent, a response to the tradition emphasizing ‘Heart-Mind 
and Nature’, as suggested by Xiong Shili and his followers. Second, traditional 
Chinese thought must answer current needs and therefore a transformation of 
the thought is necessary. Third, the ‘original meaning’ of traditional Chinese 
thought also needs to be explored, but not in an arbitrary way. Together, these 
three elements provide excellent criteria for evaluating the significance of the 
interpretations by Fang and Tang of Huayan thought. 

First, so as to avoid discussing things from a particular narrow perspective, 
both Fang and Tang offered their own answers. As Fang argued in his own 
thought and in his interpretation of Huayan thought, considering an issue 
from a macro-perspective is preferable. In Fang’s view, ‘comprehensive har- 
mony’ is just such a macro-perspective, in which there is no dualism and where 
the wholeness of the world cannot be divided into separate parts. This avoids 
approaching the subject from a single perspective. However, Fang seems to 
overlook the fact that viewing an issue from a single perspective can some- 
times have its advantages. Taking his interpretation of Huayan thought as an 
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example, Fang discussed the thought from the perspective of a perfect world, 
believing that in such a world, all values are included. However, as I mentioned 
in section 3.2, his interpretation of Huayan thought cannot affect its image as 
the subjective fantasy of a group of patriarchs. A route for achieving a harmo- 
nious world is required. Thus, in this case, discussing the issue from a single 
perspective appears necessary. The key concerns here for any thinker are how 
to avoid being constrained by a single perspective but how also to advance 
from it. Tang's interpretation of Huayan thought appears more successful in 
this context. 

For, as Tang argued in his interpretation of the Huayan theory of doctrinal 
classification, various Buddhist theories have had different positions at dif- 
ferent times. Thus, no theory can be dominant; that is, whether one theory is 
superior to others depends on the context. So viewing an issue from a single 
perspective is not always wrong, assuming the single perspective is necessary at 
the time. In Tang's interpretation of the Huayan theory of doctrinal classifica- 
tion, for instance, ‘yuan jiao’ is certainly important, as it represents the perfect 
world that Huayan thought pursues. However, for a sentient being which can- 
not use its pure mind, ‘yuan jiao’ is simply a fantasy. For such sentient beings, 
other Buddhist teachings, as identified in Huayan's theory of doctrinal clas- 
sification, are probably preferable. Thus, in this example, Tang's interpretation 
of Huayan thought appears to meet the requirement to avoid seeing an issue 
from a single perspective—unlike Fang's interpretation of Huayan thought— 
while at the same time avoiding the shortcomings of Fang's theory. 

Second, the need to respond to current issues is perhaps one of the things 
which current studies misunderstand most about thinkers in the times of Fang 
and Tang. As noted in section 2.5, some scholars complain that contemporary 
Chinese thought fails to respond to the needs of our time. According to these 
scholars, in the time of Fang and Tang the goal of thinkers seems to have been 
finding the 'original meaning' of Chinese thought and the criteria for assessing 
the value of an interpretation largely depended on how much it conformed 
to the original texts. The aim of transforming traditional Chinese thought to 
meet current issues was simply overlooked. As I mentioned in Chapter 2, there 
is a historical background to the development of the thought of the pro- 
traditional thinkers, including Fang and Tang. This background helps define 
the thinkers’ area of concern, namely the challenge of ‘scientism’, based on the 
assumptions that Western culture had been ‘failing’ and that Chinese culture 
was worth retaining. Because of particular historical factors, the response of 
the pro-traditional thinkers at the time was not arbitrary. Although it is true 
that pro-traditional thinkers in the early twentieth century did not consider 
issues like human rights, environmentalism and feminism, such issues at the 
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time, if they existed, were not as vital as meeting the challenge of 'scientism' In 
this sense, many pro-traditional thinkers tried to respond to the needs of their 
time. From the findings of this study, itis clear that Fang and Tang responded to 
this challenge rather than seeking the 'original meaning' of traditional Chinese 
thought, though the results of their responses varied considerably. 

Third, the ‘objectivity’ of the interpretations of Huayan thought by Fang and 
Tang also needs to be considered. Although I argue that both Fang and Tang 
tried to transform traditional Chinese thought in order to meet the needs of 
their time, their approaches to the 'original meaning' of the traditional thought 
also needs to be examined. Otherwise, the product of their work would be a 
totally new theory, rather than a transformation of traditional thought. In 
Fang's case, his absorption of Huayan thought may be rather controversial 
as the Huayan patriarch on whom he focused was Dushun, about whose life 
little is known. In addition, Fang ignored the relationship between Huayan 
thought and other Buddhist theories, such as the concept of Consciousness- 
Only and Dasheng qixin lun. Theoretically, Fang's interpretation is also debat- 
able because he neglected the thought of other Huayan patriarchs, considering 
their thought a footnote to Dushun’s idea of the perfect world. As a conse- 
quence, many important concepts from Huayan thought—'Dharma Realm; 
"Dependent Arising' and “Nature Arising' are mentioned only briefly and not 
explored in any depth by Fang, nor related to Dushun's idea of the harmoni- 
ous world. As a result, Fang's interpretation of Huayan thought may easily be 
criticized as selective since many of the important texts and concepts were not 
considered. 

Tang's interpretation, by contrast, is, in my view, less controversial. Unlike 
Fang, Tang discussed Huayan thought based on its relationship to the con- 
cepts of Consciousness-Only and Dasheng qixin lun. Therefore, the relation- 
ship between the mind and the concept of 'dharma realm; as well as the word 
'sheng, are more fully considered. In addition, he focused on the thought 
of Fazang, who is widely recognised within the academy as the real founder of 
the Huayan School. Fazang's thought is more comprehensive than Dushun's, 
so Tang's use of Fazang to develop his interpretation provides for a more com- 
plete interpretation. In fact, many important concepts of Huayan thought are 
included in Tang's interpretation and their meanings are, as a result, better 
explained, thus helping avoid the difficulty of Fang's interpretation, which dis- 
cusses the harmonious world in vacuo. Certainly, whilst the ‘original meaning’ 
of Huayan thought may not be gleaned from Tang’s interpretation, his theory 
probably avoids the criticism that his interpretation is selective. As a result of 
his interpretations of other intellectual traditions, in my view, Tang’s theory is 
considered one of the best amongst his contemporaries, as it goes some way 
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to meeting the three requirements of developing 'Chinese hermeneutics' in 
today's Chinese academy. 

Although Tang's interpretation of Huayan thought, in terms of the discus- 
sion about 'Chinese hermeneutics, seems more comprehensive than that of 
Fang, the discussion about the relationship between Huayan thought and these 
two thinkers does not end here, because the question of absorbing Huayan 
thought also needs consideration. Their interpretations of Huayan thought are 
closely related to the effectiveness of their own theories in responding to the 
challenge of ‘scientism’ In this sense, following the discussion in Chapters 2 
and 3, I suggest the idea of ‘theoretical power’ as a fourth requirement of devel- 
oping ‘Chinese hermeneutics’, which is to evaluate the effectiveness of a her- 
meneutic theory in terms of its 'explanatory power' of the issues to which it is 
responding.?^ 

In other words, I argue that the effectiveness of Fang's and Tang's theo- 
ries needs to be considered while discussing their roles in the development 
of ‘Chinese hermeneutics’. In my view, as noted previously, their methods are 
rather personal and it is difficult to judge if their methods are influential on 
others. As I discussed in section 4.2, even Tang Junyi admitted that Fang's writ- 
ing style is difficult to learn. It is also said that Fang was once very disappointed 
as his writing style was criticised by other scholars as 'a heavenly steed soaring 


across the skies’ or tianma xingkong «51175 in Chinese 25 Although I believe 


that Fang himself may have experienced different kinds of value and have 
avoided 'scientism, others may not feel the same. The exchange between him 
and Professor Findlay supports this point. That is to say, Fang's story-telling 
style may not inspire others very successfully. It certainly weakens the effec- 
tiveness of his theory. Similarly, Lao Sze-kwong's view that the death of Tang 
means the end of the tradition of the 'scholarship of becoming moral' also 
implies that, at least in Lao's eyes, very few people, if any, can or do follow 
Tang's path. Although I believe that Tang himself practised his theory, appreci- 
ating different values and avoiding ‘scientism’, I argue that a more comprehen- 
sive theory of practice is certainly needed. Otherwise, it is difficult for others 


24 For this idea, I am inspired by Lao Sze-kwang. See his Xujing yu xiwang: lun dangdai 
zhexue yu wen hua jaa SEARS : ia (CAS SZ (Hong Kong: Chinese University 
Press, 2003), pp. 19-24. 
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to follow his path. Therefore, in order to enhance the effectiveness of Tang's 
theory, a theory of practice is a topic we need to pursue in future study.?5 

This study concerning Fang's and Tang's appropriations of Huayan thought 
is coming to a close here. However, in my view, their cases are not only academ- 
ically significant but also relevant to the situations facing China today. In what 
follows, I will briefly discuss the modern relevance of Fang's and Tang's theo- 
ries, considering the related issues based on their philosophical point of view. 


55 The Modern Relevance of Fang's and Tang's Thought —A 
Preliminary Discussion 


The actual impact of Fang's and Tang's thought on 'scientism' in present-day 
China remains unknown, as their thought has long been ignored in academia, 
a point I stressed in Chapter 1. However, apart from the issue of 'scientism, 
their thought is relevant to many issues facing modern China. In what follows, 
though very briefly, I try to list some of them. First, their thought has implica- 
tions for the debate on 'Chinese culture versus Western culture' in contempo- 
rary China. In recent years, the idea that Chinese values, Confucian values in 
particular, cannot co-exist with Western values appears to have become rather 
popular in mainland China. In short, if one respects traditional Chinese values, 
Western values need to be rejected and vice versa.?7 However, according to 
Fang and Tang, Chinese and Western cultures are not mutually exclusive. On 
the contrary, different cultures may co-exist without conflict. In my view, this 
idea is reasonable and realistic, as no cultures nowadays could isolate them- 
selves from others in such a 'globalized' age. In this sense, I consider that Fang 


26  AsNiPeimin (HK suggests, theory of practice is what contemporary Chinese philoso- 
phy urgently needs. It is because, in Ni's view, such kind of theory helps turn the focus of 
contemporary Chinese philosophy from a theoretical to a practical perspective. I consider 
this point important to our discussion of the effectiveness of Tang's thought. For details, 
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and Tang have suggested an alternative idea of development for China, that it 
is the request of cooperation with other countries. 

Second, Fang's and Tang's thoughts can be regarded as a response to relativ- 
ism, an idea prevalent in mainland China which suggests that ‘truth and real- 
ity depend on our point of view? and moral values are relative to cultures or 
individuals.?? Although relativism seems to admit the values of various intel- 
lectual traditions, it rejects the idea of universal values. Following the idea of 
relativism, some Chinese scholars argue that concepts like freedom, democ- 
racy, human rights, equality and peace are all only applicable to Western soci- 
ety. For all these words, China may have its own definitions.?? For instance, 
when Liu Xiaobo 211583, the Chinese political dissenter, received the Nobel 
Prize for Peace in 2010, some Chinese scholars insisted that the definition of 
peace in China is different from that of its Western counterparts. In order to 
balance the impact of the Nobel Prize, therefore, a 'Confucius Peace Prize' was 
set up, saying that it is for rewarding those who fit the Chinese definition of 
peace.?! However, as Fang considered, there is a ‘ranking’ among different val- 
ues. Therefore, they are not relative to cultures or individuals. Although Tang 
did not agree that there is an absolute 'ranking' amongst values as Fang sug- 
gested, he stressed the importance of different circumstances in which various 
values are discussed. According to Tang, a certain kind of value may be pref- 
ered in a particular context. However, it may be rejected on other occasions. In 
this sense, clarifying the relationship between various circumstances and val- 
ues is essential. In my opinion, both Fang's and Tang's thoughts help confirm 
the cultural values of China and the West, while at the same time, avoiding the 
problems posted by relativism. 


28 Robert Kirk, Relativism and Reality: A Contemporary Introduction (London and New York: 
Routledge, 1999), p. 36. 

29 Gerald Gillespie, ‘The Significance and Limits of Cultural Relativism’, in Mabel Lee & 
Meng Hua ed., Cultural Dialogue and Misreading (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 


1997), PP: 3-10. 
30 The edited work of Zeng Yi %7Ņ and Guo Xiaodong l= 5 is a good example which 


holds such a relativistic point of view. See their Hewei pushi? Shuizhi jiazhi? Dangdai rujia 

lun pushi jiazhi IAE? BES? SS ae E(B, (Shanghai: Huadong 

HRSG ER HH BICI, 2014). For criticism of this view, see 
Chiu King Pong i851, “Rujia de pushijiazhi" yishuo nengfou chengli?—yu dalu rujia 
xuezhe shangque "(RRA 5 abe WS CL? EA PE(S ERE ESTE, 
Ehu yuekan {i834 H T] no. 473 (Nov 2014): 40-42. 

31 For discussion, see Alice Yu, ‘Romantic, patriot, or just a prize fool?’, South China Morning 
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Post, EDT 9, 20 November 2011; Priscilla Jiao, ‘Confusion Prize hits another low’, South 
China Morning Post, EDT 5, 10 December 201. 
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Third, there are implications for the discussion about ‘harmony’ (Chi. hexie 


TUs&). Although the Chinese Government has promoted the idea of ‘harmony’ 


from the early twenty-first century onwards,?? it fails to answer the following 
questions: what are the characterisitcs of this idea? How is it to be achieved? 
Without considering them, 'harmony' will easily become an empty word and 
even a slogan for political use. In fact, in the eyes of many Chinese people 
nowadays, the word ‘harmony’ is a negative term, as it is employed by the 
Government as a means of censoring political discussion. The word is even 
written as ‘River Crab’ (Chi. hexie ;9|&), which is a homonym for the word 
'harmony'?? As I argued in the previous chapters, Fang is probably the first 
modern Chinese thinker who considered 'harmony' a technical term. Tang also 
suggested the ideal of ‘a world of harmony’. In my view, their theories certainly 
help improve the quality of discussion about 'harmony; as they mentioned the 
characteristics of the idea and suggested ways of achieving it. 

Fourth, Fang's and Tang's thoughts are a potential rejection of the idea of 
'omnipotence of money; a belief widely prevailing in contemporary China. In 
Chapter 2, I defined 'scientism' as 'a view that only what is measurable in terms 
of science is considered knowledge’. Although the pursuit of money may be a 
political issue as money implies power?* here I suggest that it may also be 
a by-product of 'scientism, as money is precisely a thing that can be clearly 
measured.?5 To some extent, the prevalence of 'scientism' helps lead to the 
idea of the 'omnipotence of money' and helps draw the conclusion that moral- 
ity is less important.?6 However, in his ‘blueprint’ that I discussed in Chapter 3, 


32 Guo Baogang and Guo Sujian, ‘Introduction: China in Search of a Harmonious Society’, 
in Guo Sujian and Guo Baogang ed., China in Search of a Harmonious Society (Lanham, 
MD: Lexington Books, 2008), pp. 1-12. 

33 William A. Callahan, ‘Conclusion: World Harmony or Harmonizing the World? in William 
A. Callahan and Elena Barabantseva ed., China Orders the World: Normative Soft Power and 
Foreign Policy (Washington Dc: Woodrow Wilson Center Press and Baltimore: The John 
Hopkins University Press, 2011), pp. 249-268. Literally, ‘River Crab’ is not a negative term. 
However, it helps satirize the Chinese Government that the so-called ‘harmony’ it now 
promotes is, in fact, only political propaganda. 

34 For more discussion, see Jytte Nhanenge, Ecofeminism: Towards Integrating the Concerns 
of Women, Poor People, and Nature into Development (Maryland: University Press of 
America, 2011), pp. 234—241. 

35 Joel Kaye, Economy and Nature in the Fourteenth Century: Money, Market Exchanges, 
and the Emergence of Scientific Thought (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998), 
pp: 170-199. 

36 For more discussion, see Ouyang Guangwei, 'Scientism, Technocracy, and Morality in 
China; Journal of Chinese Philosophy vol. 30, no. 2 (2003): 177-193. 
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Fang argued that the ability to engage in moral reflection is ‘superior’ to per- 
ception and cognition. In his theory of ‘The Nine Horizons of the Mind, Tang 
also suggested that an ideal personhood needs to consider the different abili- 
ties of human beings. In this sense, I argue that Fang's and Tang's thoughts help 
correct the idea of the ‘omnipotence of money’, if their thoughts are practised 
successfully. 

Last, Tang’s emphasis on practice is essential to help solve the problems 
listed above at a practical level. Although Fang’s and Tang’s thoughts may be, 
theoretically, useful in dealing with some cultural challenges facing contempo- 
rary China, it is important to practise the theories. Otherwise, the suggestions 
Fang and Tang provided will only become a kind of conceptual game, a point 
stressed in Tang’s own thought and in his interpretation of Huayan thought. 
Unfortunately, this position of Tang appears to be overlooked by many schol- 
ars in the field of Chinese philosophical study. That means, the problems are 
regarded as a kind of theoretical rather than practical issue. As a result, the 
country is still struggling with them.?? 

The appropriations of Huayan thought by Thomé H. Fang and Tang Junyi 
in order to respond to the challenge of 'scientism' provide a notable example 
of Chinese thinkers looking to the past for inspiration about the present and 
future. However, in consideration of the continuing need for Chinese think- 
ers to argue for a viable approach to progress in the twenty-first century, I am 
sure that discussions about appropriating the past to meet current needs will 
not end here. Tang's words in The Experience of Life ^F 7 #8 are therefore, 
perhaps, an appropriate way to conclude this study: 


FABRE AU Mei o 
MAA SE rp» ° 
TBAB ^ BUR PR ECERIJREIE AD o 


In the World of Truth, all truths are mutually penetrative, 
with an absolute Truth as its centre. 
This absolute Truth is your passion for truths itself.38 


37 Tome, the case of Zheng Jiadong #532 RX helps explain this point. As a leading Confucian 
scholar in mainland China, Zheng was arrested in 2005 because of his involvement in 
several cases of human trafficking. His arrest shocked many Chinese scholars and many of 
them began to think of the importance of practice in Confucianism. For more discussion, 
see Ma Licheng FE 173, Dangdai Zhongguo de ba zhong shehui sichao % RF EMAY / f 

TE I (Hong Kong: Mingbao chubanshe HARRARI, 2012), pp. 357-361. 

38 Tang Junyi, Rensheng zhi tiyan (Taipei: Taiwan xuesheng shuju, 2000), p. 47. 
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Appendix 1: Reply from the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison about Fang's Status 


From: “Patty Winspur" <pwinspur@wisc.edu> 
To: “King Pong Chiu” <Kingpong.Chiu@postgrad.manchester.ac.uk> 
Sent: Thursday, October 28, 2010 516 AM 


Subject: records on degrees for Thome Fang 


Dear King Pong, 

Iheard back from the Registrar's office today. Their records confirm 

that Thome Fang received a M.A. (master's) degree from the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison in 1922. They do not show any subsequent Ph.D. degree 
at our university. 


Patty 


Patty Winspur 
Grad Coordinator 
Philosophy 
U.W.-Madison 
(608) 263-5278 


SOURCE: CHIU KING PONG, THOMÉ H. FANG, TANG JUNYI AND THE APPROPRIATION 
OF HUAYAN THOUGHT (UNPUBLISHED PHD THESIS, THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER, 2014), APPENDIX 1. 
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Appendix 2: Prolegomena to A Comparative 
Philosophy of Life: An Outline 


Ideals of Life and Patterns of Culture 


— 


The Philosophical Assemblage 


E 


Wisdom lost and wisdom regained in potency 

Philosophical anthropology 

Types of man 

Intuition, explication, and the unity of knowledge 

Integral universe and differentiating worlds 

The choice ingression into the differentiating worlds 

Characteristics of the differentiating worlds 

Orientation, transport, and co-ordination of the differentiating worlds 


o oN PPN 


The interfusion of things and the confluence of life 


10. Extensive connection and the principle of comprehensive harmony 


IL. The Discernment of Worlds and the Appropriation of Languages 

1. The intelligible worlds and the eloquent languages 

2. Causes of misunderstandings and ill-usage 

3. Nine kinds of language pertaining respectively to the following world-orders: 
a.  theupper world, 

) thelower world, 

) theouter world, 

) theinner world, 

) thecommon world, 

f) the world of labour and technical manipulation, 

g.) the moral world, 

h.) the historical world, 

i) the ‘hinter-Welt, behind world 

Languages re-classified 

Semiotics, semantics & syntax 

Science, art & religion 


wb cmq o 


Philosophy versus ‘meta-philosophy’ 
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III. 


ys 


uog ^59 bd 


IV. 


CN 


Existence and Value 

The meaning of existence 

Three theories of existence 

The meaning of value 

Psycho-biological theories of value 

Logical consideration of value 

Idealistic and realistic conceptions of value 
The relation between existence and value considered in the light of the major 
traditions of philosophy 

a. Greek thought 

b. European science and philosophy 

c) Hindu speculation 


d. Chinese philosophy 


Types of Wisdom and the Spirit of Culture 
Nature of wisdom 
The roots of wisdom 
Wisdom manifested in the articulate forms of Spirit: A fourfold tripartite division- 
a.) The Greek: i.) the Apollonian ii.) the Dionysian iii.) the Olympian 
b.) Modern Europe: i.) the Renaissance ii.) the Baroque iii.) the Rococco 
c) The Indian: i.) the Upanishadic ii.) the Buddhistic iii.) the Bhagavadgitaic 
d. The Chinese: i.) the Taoist ii.) the Confucian iii.) the Mohist 
The varieties of wisdom: A quarternary division re-considered 
a.) the Greek 
b.) the European 
c) the Indian 
d. the Chinese 
The essences of wisdom as elucidated in section (4) 
The modes of wisdom 
a. the Greek pattern of culture 
) theEuropean pattern of culture 
.) the Indian pattern of culture 
) theChinese pattern of culture 


The Varieties of Cosmology 

The sentiment of life and the conception of the universe 
Characteristics of Greek cosmology 

Characteristics of modern European cosmology 
Characteristics of Indian cosmology 
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Characteristics of Chinese cosmology 
The open world versus the closed universe 
Life creative and Life petrified 


Inquiries into the Constitution of Human Nature 

Religion and religiosity 

Integration vs. Bifurcation of human nature 

Unity of personality vs. ‘the schism of the soul’ 

Contrast, contradiction and harmony 

The principle of three-fold unities and the noetic order. .... (the Greek concept 
of mind) 

The scientific claim of neutrality and the empiricist-rationalist controversy con- 
cerning the human mind..... (Modern European turns of thought) 
Brahma-Atman Aikya vs. the diversified Alaya. . . . . (the Indian outlook) 

The thorough goodness of all the endowments of human mind..... (the full- 
fledged Chinese conception) 

Metamorphosis of the human spirit 

The divergence of East and West and a possible way of mutual adaptation 
Trends of life and human destiny 

‘Guilt-culture’, innocence-culture and glory-culture 


Glimpses of the Variegated Spirit of Life 

Exemplifications of the cosmic principles in life 

The ultimate consequences of different estimates of human nature 
Leveling-up, leveling-down and the ways of democracy 
Self-diversification and self-perfection 

Brahma-Atman Aikya, the perennial flux of the Alaya-vijfiana and the ways of 
Yoga 

The Confucian ways of living characterized 

The Taoist ways of living characterized 

The Mohist ways of living characterized 

The dimensions of life: shrinking and expansion 


. Moral Endeavour and Ethical Culture 


Metaphysical foundations of moral life 
Causal monism vs. causal pluralism 
Power and the highest reach of life 
Moral plane and moral hierarchy 

Moral restraints and moral choice 

Moral determination and moral freedom 
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Moral values 

Ideal personality and the measure of moral value 
Items of virtue 

The ethical reverence for life 


The Sentiment of Art 

Actuality, ideality and the magic touch of beauty 
Imitative art vs. creative art 

Essences of beauty 

Forms of beauty 

Tasks of art 

The transformed world or art 

The conquest of space and its wondrous transmutation 
The rhythm of life 

Style and the divine fervour 

Aesthetic education, morality and religion 


The Organized Life of the State 

Reasons of existence for the State as an organized power 

Greek Political ideals: their virtues & limitations 

Theoretic foundations of Western democracy 

Laws of nature and human rights 

Freedom and equality: a philosophical critique 

Two misfortunes in History: lessons from Israel and India 
Chinese political ideals and their ways of realization 

The present crises and the prospects of world-order in the future 


A Critique of Culture 

The Meaning of Culture 

Spirit and form of culture 

Value-directions in the realms of life 
Transcendence and immanence of the spirit 
The historical vista of humanity 

History at its cross-ways; the tragedy of life 
Historical wisdom and historical folly 

The procreation of culture 

The rhythmic development of culture 

The achievements of culture 

The advancement of spirit 

Social enjoyment of culture 
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13. Assimilation of culture 

14. Transformation of culture 

15.  Interfusion of culture 

16. Vitality of culture 

17. Humanimmortality 

18. Spiritual exaltation and spiritual freedom 


SOURCE: THOMÉ H. FANG, CHINESE PHILOSOPHY: ITS SPIRIT AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT, PP. 535—538. 
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